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LOOKING FORWARD 











ITH this, the first issue of its thirteenth year, 

Tue Macazine or Watt Street enlarges both 

its size and its scope. Every issue (barring 
strikes) will contain fifty per cent more matter and 
we will strive to make it more than fifty per cent 
better. 

Subscribers who have been with us since Vol. I, 
No. 1, which saw the light in the panic of 1907, often 
drop in on us, and smile when they contrast our busy 
hive of offices on two floors of 42 Broadway with 
the one-man-power little monthly of that date. 


Investment Education 


With the broadening of our field, the educational 
phase of our work becomes even more important than 
before. It is a source of great satisfaction to us that 
so many investors date the beginning of their real 
financial education from the time when they first saw 
Tue Magazine or Watt Street. Our various books, 
some of which are used as text books in universities, 
have greatly aided in this direction. 

The mere chronicling of financial and investment 
news has its value, certainly; but it is our constant 
effort to do more than that—to interpret new devel- 
opments, to show their relationship to other factors, 
to point out the working of principles, to give a com- 
prehensive understanding of causes and effects, and 
to form reasonable conclusions as to the future, which 
is always the child of the present. 

To the study of individual companies we apply the 
same methods. An article which comes fully up to 
our standards not only analyzes a particular security, 
but gives an example of how other similar securities 
may be examined. 


Needs of the Business Man 


Our object is to make this publication a necessity 
not only to the investor, but also to the wide-awake 
business man. He who knows only his own business 
can at best make but a small success. To build on a 
broad, plane he must estimate the future; and to do 
that he must understand general business and to some 
extent financial conditions also. 

The stock market itself is usually a valuable ad- 
vance indication of coming business activity or depres- 
sion. But this is true only when the business man 
has a correct understanding of the relations of various 
factors to one another. This is the point of view 
from which we approach the matter, in addition to 
giving specific information in our “Trade Tendencies” 
as to the outlook in individual lines. 





Financial Independence 


Another important feature of our work is repre- 
sented by our recent articles on attaining “Financial 
Independence at Fifty” and by the new department 
on “Building Your Future Income,” which will show 
the practical application of this series for the young 
man with his first $1,000. 

In launching our “Financial Independence” move- 
ment, it is with the idea of making a Greater America, 
because it is the type of individuals and the success 
and intelligence of these individuals that make for a 
great country. 

Our readers can do young people no greater ser- 
vice than to bring to their attention this new depart- 
ment on “Building Your Income.” What better 
Christmas present, for example, than a subscription 
which will place these fruitful and constructive ideas 
in their hands twenty-six times a year? 


Safeguarding Our Advertising Columns 


We shall continue to exercise every possible precau- 
tion to exclude questionable advertisers from our 
pages. We want to make our advertising columns, 
like Caesar's wife, above suspicion. 

The investor who deals with the wrong type of 
house has two excellent chances of losing his money 
—the house may get into trouble, or he may be induced 
to buy unsafe “securities.” Therefore, we not only 
investigate all advertisers in advance, but we continue 
to watch their offerings and their methods. We also 
examine into all complaints in regard to other firms, 
and help our readers to get satisfaction. 

This policy has been productive of good results. 
For example, a few days ago an official of a well 
known and thoroughly established Western corpora- 
tion called to ask whether we would recommend a 
certain one of our advertisers to handle for him a 
$1,000,000 issue of new preferred stock. He had 
taken the matter up with this house because their 
advertisement appeared in our columns. We have 
had the satisfaction of saving money for many readers 
which they would otherwise have lost through dealing 
with irresponsible houses. 

The substantial and definite service that we have 
rendered to busy executives and keen business men 
has brought us many thousands of firm friends. We 
confidently hope that it will bring us many thousands 
more. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Money—Bonds—Southern Pacific Decision—General Business—Market Prospect 


HE peculiarity of the big break in the market which 

followed the 30% call money rate was that it extended 

to almost sensational lengths in some issues, while 
others were almost unaffected. In some of the high-priced 
issues, where prices had previously advanced the most easily, 
there was for an hour or two a semi-panic. But at the same 
moment the more conservative class of stocks had little more 
than a normal reaction, while the coppers and rails yielded 
scarcely at all. It will be remembered that for some time past 
we have favored the coppers and rails for investors placing 
new funds, and our diagnosis of the situation has been justi- 
fied by the result. 


. . . 


One of the principal causes of the pinch in 
call money about which little has been said, 
was the longshoremen’s strike, because of 
which nearly $500,000,000 of bank credits 
were tied up in goods for export. At the same time came 
paymert of a Liberty Loan instalment and a British Govern- 
ment loan, heavy requirements for speculation in real estate 
in the West, for cotton in the South, and for other commodi- 
ties, and a great sky-rocketing of specialties in the stock 
market. 


It is to be assumed that the Federal Board, if it had been 
able to foresee these conditions, would have applied the brakes 
to the stock market much sooner,and more gradually. As 
it was, however, when positive action was at last decided 
upon, the result was a disastrous collapse in many of the high- 
priced industrials. 


Causes of 
Money 
Flurry 


The scarcity of money is confined to stock market loans, 
the rate on commercial paper showing only 4% advance. We 
do not expecta continuance of these extremely high rates, 
but doubtless, money in Wall Street will be firm until after 
January 1. We see no reason why the money situation should 
cause any further’ liquidation of importance at present. 


£ . . 


Bonds are still practically at their bottom 
levels. Their failure to rally is plainly due 
to the scarcity of investment capital through- 
out the world, compared with the demand for it. In this 
country big issues of new securities, especially of preferred 
stocks, come into competition with older securities and tend 
to prevent any advance in prices. 


The Bond 
Market 


Foreign loans here have also been an element. It is an 
open secret that recent foreign offerings have not been an; 
too successful. The Swedish and Swiss loans went very well, 
but the City of Copenhagen loan was slow, and the sale ot 
the $250,000,000 British issue was rather “hard sledding.” As 
a result there is talk of new methods of extending foreign 
credit, such as basing foreign bonds directly on the assets oi 
companies seeking accommodation, thus giving the bonds first 
mortgage security in addition to a foreign government guaranty. 


Good bonds and preferred stocks are on the bargain counter 
For the remainder of this year it is probable that many 
bondholders having large income taxes to pay will record losses 
by selling their old holdings and reinvesting in some of the 
very attractive new securities being offered in such variety. 
This affords an exceptional opportunity for others to buy, as 
the chances are decidedly against further declines of sufficient 
importance to be worth waiting for. 


At the same time, we do not believe that the general level 
of bond prices will advance much until after commodity prices 
begin to drift downward. So far there is little or no evidence 
of any such tendency, and there are some who assert that it 
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will not come, because of world-wide inflation of currencies. 
Certainly, it may be slow in coming, but action and reaction 
are just as much a law of markets as of physics, and after 
the tremendous price advances of the war, the natural thing 
to expect is a downward swing—slow, probably, but from our 
point of view reasonably sure. We refer, of course, to prices 
as measured in gold. What may happen to prices in countries 
where the currency is depreciated from gold value is an en 
tirely different thing. 


But bonds are bought chiefly for their interest yield. It is 
now high, and the possibility of its being still a trifle higher 
is not worth waiting for. 

oe -. o6 


In its effort to recover the Southern Pacific 
oil lands, the Government naturally brought 
its strongest case before the Supreme Court 
first, and secured a favorable decision cover- 
ing a few thousand acres of lands which the company con- 
siders practically worthless. The situation connected with 
the great bulk of the lands, estimated to be worth perhaps 
$500,000,000, is entirely different, as these lands were ac- 
quired by the company before the oil discoveries in that region, 
at a time when no one suspected that the lands could be 
classed as “mineral lands.” In this main case the lower 
court decided in favor of the company and the Government 
has not yet appealed. Presumably it may do so now that a 
favorable decision has been rendered in the smaller case 
* * * 


Southern 
Pacific 
Decision 


In spite of numerous strikes, the volume 
of general trade continues large. The 
greatest activity is in lines whose products 
go into immediate consumption. The 
phonograph industry, foPexample, is sold far ahead; likewise 
the automobile industry. In many lines, such as sugar and 
dry goods, there is a pronounced shortage of supplies, and a 
probable oil shortage looms in the offing. In the building 
industry, materials are difficult to get, and the activity of that 
line is somewhat limited by the shortage. 


The steel and iron industry, operating about 60% of capacity, 
expects a further increase in demand. Copper is the laggard, 
but it is only a, question of time when demand must come 
forward. The dullness in that trade is reflected by the low 
prices of copper stocks. 


It is interesting to note that average weekly earnings in 
New York State factories have outdistanced the cost of food 
at retail for the first time since 1914, being 95% above June. 
1914, against 90% for food prices. As some other items in the 
ordinary household budget have risen less than food, it is 
evident that these workers are being compensated for the 
high cost of living. 


Genera! 
Business 
Prospers 


* . * 


It is quite possible that some of the high- 
priced industrial specialties touched their 
extreme level for the present bull market 
before the recent sharp break. We do not believe, however, 
that the more conservative issues have yet seen their highest 
prices. 


The rails, in fact, have scarcely participated in the bull market 
as yet, and we believe their upward tendency will continue for 
some time. Substantially the same is true of the coppers. 
There are also many industrial issues which either have not 
yet had as much advance as they are legitimately entitled 
to, or have had such an emphatic break as to be again in a 
relatively good position. : 


The Market 
Prospect 


A saner market is in prospect, in which more attention will 
be paid to real values and less to highly speculative operations. 
Wednesday, Nov. 19, 1919. 
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ha we could have an abso- 
Z lute industrial armistice in 
America for six months; if 
both the necessary ingredi- 
ents of capital, that is, both 
money and labor, would be 
active and constant in the 
problems of production, the 
busy, peaceful days would 
soon ‘yield a spirit which 
would make it possible for 
men to solve the problems 
which now confront us. 

If money and labor would 
both make a demonstration 
of the enormous capacity of 
American genius to produce 
the things which are neces- 
sary for humankind, we 
would soon run into an era of 
easier living and better times 
for all, and the peace made 
by such an armistice would 
be continued as the perma- 
nent peace resulting from 
mutual good-will. 

Idleness is no panacea for 
the ills from which the coun- 
try suffers. Work may be. 
The cost of life is only en- 
hanced by the idleness of 
men; it can be reduced by the 
intelligent industry of all. 

Other remedies may bring 
us part way on the road, but 
they will never bring us the 
whole distance. These other 
remedies should and will be 
applied, but the most effective 
cure that can be devised will 
be the general acceptance by 
all our people of the golden 
opportunities of this great land 
of plenty for all who give the 
best that is in them. 

The problems which press upon us now 
with insistent demand for solution will 
test our capacity to serve civilization in 
a way that men of the past have never 
been tested. The peace and happiness 
of the myriad millions of the earth’s peo- 
ple are in the balance, to be won or lost 
by the wisdom, the fidelity and the in- 
dustty of men who today dream that the 
world will sometime be a place where 
all men may live their own lives with as- 
surance that not by might, but by right, 
not by force, but by common consent, will 
they receive that share of the world’s 
wealth and the happiness of living which 
the Creator designed His people to enjoy 
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GOVERNMENT AND TYRANNY NOT 
SYNONYMOUS IN AMERICA 


There are among us some who do not 
or will not understand and appreciate the 
capacity of a free government such as 
ours to do that which will serve the 
common good, Fortunately, there are 
not many such among the people who 
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By A. MITCHELL PALMER 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
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{ The imperative necessity is a fuller co- 
operation to bring about greater production 
at less cost, without sacrifice of the earn- 
ings of either money or labor and with a just 
division of those earnings, says Mr. Palmer. 
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were born here or who have lived here 
long enough to become fully American- 
ized, but we have admitted, if not wel- 
comed, to our shores in recent years 
many who have lived in foreign lands 
under conditicns which have given them 
ro opportunity to understand popular 
They have lived where 
autocracy has held masterful sway and 
where the pcople have been taught 
through generations and centuries that 
government and tyranny are synonymous 
terms 

Many of who have come here 
such conditions profess to see 
little difference between this government 
and those from which they have come. 
They seem to think there is justification 
for repetition here of the forcible 
methods which have been pursued in 
Europe to change the forms of govern- 
ment. Many of these are honestly mis- 
taken, many others are self-seekers who 
piay upon the ignorance of their fellows. 

There is no room, as there is no need, 
in this country for those who resort to 
violence to impress their ultra-radical 


government 


} ose 


out of! 


views upon the people or the 
government. They will get 
nowhere by such methods. 
The government must protect 
itself against attacks from 
within as carefully and as 
forcefully as it has shown 
itself able to protect itself 
against attacks from without. 

No officer of the govern- 
ment will be embarrassed or 
affected, much less fright- 
ened, by any attempts, or- 
ganized or unorganized, by 
lawless elements in the com- 
munity to terrorize and stam- 
pede the government into do- 
ing something contrary to 
the spirit of our free institu- 
tions as designed by the fa- 
thers and sustained by all the 
generations of men through 
the life of this Republic. 
Every reform which the most 
radical may desire to incor- 
porate in our body politic will 
receive a fair hearing and full 
consideration and become ef- 
fective only if and when a ma- 
ority of the people, through the 
regular methods provided by 
the Constitution, shall so de- 
cide. No change will be hast- 
ened by the use of force. 

Those who cannot or will 
not live the life of Americans 
under our institutions and are 
unwilling to abide by the meth- 
ods which we have established 
or the improvement of those 
institutions from time to time, 
should go back to the coun- 
tries from which they came. 

Every power of the Government will 
be used to compel those who remain to 
comport themselves in that obedience to 
our laws and with that respect for our 
institutions which are a part of the creed 
of real Americans. 

The crying need of the world just now 
is for peace, and not political peace be- 
tween governments alone, but industrial 
peace among men also. The things for 
which men fight are never settled while 
war is on. An armistice must come: 
heads must cool; and anger must spend 
itself before men can sit down together 
and know what is best for themselves and 
give due consideration to the rights of 
others. 

But peace alone will not be sufficient. 
There must come with it an antelligent, 
sincere and sympathetic effort to readjust 
the relations of all the forces of industry 
to run true to the new ideals to which 
the world’s eyes have been opened 
through the grievous trials of the world’s 
greatest war. It is a trite saying, but 
se obvious a truth that it is too frequently 
forgotten. You cannot start a factory, 
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nor run it a single day, with money alone; 
you cannot start a factory, nor run it 
a single day, with labor alone. You must 
have both these ingredients of the real 
working capital of industry to make the 
wheels of industry move. One is as neces- 
sary as the other. 


SYSTEM OF. CO-OPERATIVE CONTROL 
MUST BE DEVISED 


The days of autocracy in government 
are gone from this earth; there must be 
no autocracy in industry left standing 
as a menace to the peace of the world. 
Through all the ages, in most of the 
ccuntries of the old world, money has 
dictated to labor what labor shall have 
out of the products of the joint effort 
of money and labor. Although, strong 
by organization, labor has had influence 
in fixing wages, the ultimate decision has 
been with invested money. In some of 
these countries the autocracy of money 
has been swept from its throne so long 
securely held, and an even more menacing 
autocracy has taken its place. There is 
no occasion for a similar revolt here, for 
men soon come to see that there must be 
built up conditions more nearly approach- 
ing a democracy in industry if our polit- 
ical democracy is to survive and justify 
its existence. 

A fair and equitable distribution of the 
profits realized upon the products of in- 
dustry, as well as a system of co-opera- 
tive control and management of the terms 
and conditions under which money and 
labor yield those products, must be de- 
vised. Neither money nor labor should 
be permitted to dictate to or control the 
other, but both should participate in the 
fruits of their common service in just 
proportion to their contributions. 

The imperative necessity is a fuller co- 
operation to bring about greater produc- 
tion at less cost, without sacrifice of the 
earnings of either money or labor and 
with a just division of those earnings. 

Such co-operation must look to other 
things than mere increase in the wages 
of labor or the dividends of invested 
money. It must look to increased busi- 
ness, better working conditions, greater 
opportunity and reward for individual 
initiative, and, in short, all the factors 
that go to make success. Neither wages 
nor profits can thrive upon failure; and 
failure must be the outcome of any plan 
which gives control of industry to any 
class which proposes to exercise that con- 
trol only to win increased profit for itself. 


There should be no fear in the mind of 
_ either employer or employee of a democ- 
ratized industry on such a basis of just 
co-operation having in view a greater 
success in industrial effort. It is the 
middle ground, which, once taken and 
securely held, will avoid the obvious 
dangers of both extremes. We have 
been taught to believe in the safety of 
that middle ground in all our political 
thinking by more than a century’s exper- 
ience with a representative democracy in 
government. 

Co-operative control in industry is not 
the first step towards either nationaliza- 
tion or class control. It is the recognition 
of the very principle which has made our 
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government not alone great, but respon- 
sible to popular will in a way that pro- 
tects the interests of all. 

There is danger in refusing to act upon 
this principle now that the time is here 
not merely to “do something” for labor, 
not merely to be “good” to labor, but to 
be exactly just to labor, and not just to 
labor only but to every factor necessary 


to bring successful production in in- 
dustry. 

All this may be difficult to accomplish, 
but the difficulty only increases the im- 
portance of attempting it. Harder prob- 
lems have been solved on American soil 
since the fathers first held aloft the flam- 
ing torches of liberty and democracy for 
all the world to see. . 









The U. S. Government's Part in 
Promoting Foreign Credits 


Our Foreign Trade Must Decrease Unless Prompt Action 
is Taken 
By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


[TUDY of the present international 
financial situation has progressed 
to a point where it may be definite- 
ly said that without governmental co- 
operation of the most whole-hearted 
kind, no scheme for the financial re- 
habilitation of Europe can be success- 
ful. Either our Government must play 


an active part in the European credit. 


situation or the amount of credit which 
can and will be extended to Europe 
will be far from commensurate with 
the needs. The position of financial 
domination, which we have so confi- 
dently expected to attain will not be 
ours. The foreign trade which we have 
built up will gradually but inevitably 
decrease. And, unquestionably, the 
financial difficulties of some of the im- 
portant European powers will be ap- 
preciably multiplied. 


Here, in general, is the situation as it 
exists today. Europe, in urgent need 
of goods which can be obtained imme- 
diately nowhere but in the United 
States, must, by reason of the abnormal 
demand, pay a prohibitive price for the 
goods which she buys. The only way 
in which the situation can be met 
promptly is by the granting on this 
side of the water of credits in sufficient 
volume to provide a purchasing me- 
dium for the goods which Europe re- 
quires. From the American point of 
view this means the buying in the very 
near future of European securities by 
our own investors in quantities far be- 
yond anything which we have hitherto 
absorbed. 

I do not mean to imply that many 
American investors do not see the situ- 
ation with sufficient clearness to realize 
that European securities are a good 
and necessary investment. There is 
little doubt that our manufacturers, 
business men and others interested 
could absorb offerings totaling a very 
respectable amount, and would be glad 
to do so. But such far-sighted persons 
do not exist in sufficient numbers. Most 
of our people have been accustomed 
to investing their capital not in foreign 
lands, but in American corporations, in 
industries whose products are constant- 
ly before them, and whose prosperity 





and progress are followed closely from 
day to day. 


WE CAN SAVE EUROPE 
BY GENEROUS ACTION 


There is certainly enough money in 
this country to care for Europe’s needs, 
but it is doubtful if it can be mobilized 
with sufficient rapidity. The progress 
of education is a slow one at best, and 
it must always be remembered that 
there is an alarmist element among us 
which insists constantly upon the finan- 
cial weaknesses of Europe, the immin- 
ence of a Bolshevist overturn and other 
dire calamities. Against this double 
handicap;the action of men with an im- 
mediate interest in the speedy rehabili- 
tation of Europe, and the sale of goods 
there, would not be of sufficient weight 
to swing the balance. Half-way meas- 
ures by a few banks and individuals are 
not sufficient. Generous action on our 
part can not only save Europe, but also 
put it quickly back on its feet. 

Our Government already has a stake 
in European stability. We have in- 
vested nearly ten billion dollars under 
Government auspices. Our private 
lendings are probably a quarter as 
much. Twelve billion dollars at least 
have already been risked abroad. Our 
concern is thus immediate and vital. 
From the point of view of self-interest 
alone we cannot be content with half 
measures. We must do all that is nec- 
essary to protect the investments, al- 
ready made. 

Clearly, this is a time for courageous 
decisions. We must adopt whatever 
course may be necessary to meet the 
situation. The banks alone cannot 
meet it; business men alone cannot 
meet it, and the banks and the business 
men in combination cannot meet it. 
There is, in fact, but one suc- 
cessful course possible. The Govern- 
ment must take a stand, which will in 
some effective manner make European 
investments interesting to all of our in- 
vesting public. Only in this way can 
those who would underwrite such un- 
dertakings be assured of the general 
support—without which foreign issues 
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would lie inert in an apathetic market. 

If this point is clear and is accepted 
with the gravity which its importance 
demands, then the form which Govern- 
ment co-operation shall take becomes a 
matter for our law-makers to consider 
and decide. No one will propose, per- 
haps, that the Government shall guar- 
antee our European investments, 


though that, of course, is what has vir-. 


tually been done in the public loans 
which have already been made. The 
moneys advanced to European Govern- 
ments by the Administration have been 
advanced out of the funds obtained 
from the Liberty Loans, and even the 
collapse of the power to which they 
were advanced would not relieve our 
Government of the obligation to pay 
its creditors. However, we are not now 
at war, and though the present emer- 
gency is hardly less vital than that 
which faced us two years ago, the pub- 
lic attitude is different, and the same 
course cannot be followed. Europe's 
present needs are commercial and in- 
dustrial and not. governmental, and 
loans made must be upon a business 
basis for business purposes. 

There are, however, other possible 
courses, which would preserve greater 
measure of individual freedom, and so 
be more in accordance with American 
tradition. The Government might, for 
instance, underwrite some specified pro- 
portion of the original loan made to the 
European country or to the syndicate 
of banks or business men asking for 
the loan. Or it might guarantee some 
proportion of the debentures issued by 
the American underwriting company or 
group. Governmental participation in 
this direct way would require, of course, 
special organization on the part of the 
issuing banks or corporations, and Gov- 
ernmental investigation into the actual 
securities offered. Such an investiga- 
tion, albeit, could hardly be more com- 
plete than that which would in any 
case be undertaken by responsible 
banks, which would be as interested in 
the safety of their offerings as the 
Government could be. 

There are undoubted arguments in 
favor of Governmental participation of 
this character, but there is a danger 
that it would have a certain stifling ef- 
fect which seems inherent in Govern- 
mental interference in business affairs. 
It would tend to obstruct freedom of 
decision and breadth of vision, and 
might hinder action at the very mo- 
ment when the situation demanded 
promptness and energy. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION NEEDED 
TO ENCOURAGE INVESTORS 


As a matter of fact, present needs 
would probably be best met by some 
statutory recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the rights of American inves- 
tors abroad, with the proviso, expressed 
or implied, that legitimate investments 
would have Governmental protection of 
a kind which hitherto has been lack- 
ing. American investors abroad should 
have from their Government this as- 
surance at least—that when investments 
are made abroad, confiscatory action on 
the part of any Government or indi- 
vidual would not be tolerated. Our 
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WE CANNOT BE CONTENT WITH HALF MEASURES 
Either our Government must play an active part in the European credit 
situation or the amount of credit extended will be far from commensurate 
with the needs, says Mr. Sisson 


own laws are very explicit on this point. 
No man can be deprived of his prop- 
erty without due process of law and 
compensation. Nor will our laws allow 
action on the part of individuals or 
groups which tend to destroy property 
or property rights. To protect prop- 
erty at home, the whole might of the 
Government may be used. American 
investors willing to lend their money 
abroad at the present time in good 
faith and for legitimate purposes 
should know, without the possibility of 
misunderstanding, that the Government 
would not, by inaction or neglect, en- 
courage capital levies, repudiattion, or in 
any other manner evade legitimate re- 
sponsibility. 

This is the consistent attitude of the 
British and French Governments, and 
it has this advantage, that it leaves 
freedom of action to capital engaged 
in the legitimate development of back- 
ward or needy territory, and affords a 
guaranty which is effective in check- 
ing any tendency on the part of foreign 
debtors to evade their responsibilities. 


Action such as this by the American 
Government is what is needed to bring 
forward whatever funds may be neces- 
sary to assist Europe to regain its finan- 
cial stability. 

Consistently applied, it would prob- 
ably imply a sort of moral supervision 
on the part of the Government over 
loans made. Unworthy or unsafe en- 
terprises could publicly be discouraged, 
and the entire risk thrown upon the in- 
vestor. Legitimate credits, on the other 
hand, would have full Government sup- 
port. 

Our present obligation to Europe is 
a clear one, and cannot be evaded. In- 
action and procrastination may bring 
nearer the calamity which the world 
most dreads. Except for the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty there is noth- 
ing before the world of greater or more 
far-reaching importance than the atti- 
tude of the American Government on 
this subject. 





one of constant progress. 


in the service rendered them. 





TO OUR READERS 


This issue, the first of our enlarged size, has been manu- 
factured under unusual difficulties because of the printers’ 
strike and lockout, and is not in all respects fully up to the 
standard we expect to maintain in the future. 
tion has now risen to a point where the problem of manufac- 
turing is an important one. We have strong hopes of placing 
the magazine in our readers’ hands regularly from this time 
forward, and our policy, in the future as in the past, will be 


We wish to thank all our readers for their patience and 
their many expressions of good will and loyalty. We shall 
endeavor to show our appreciation by a steady improvement 
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Making Employees Into Stockholders 


How.Labor Conditions May Be Stabilized By Permitting 
Workmen to Share in Product of Industry 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


LANS as diversified as they are nu- 
merous have been proposed for the 
purpose of permitting employees 

to share in the financial results of their 
efforts in industry, but to my mind, 
the most practical method is that by 
which the workers can become stock- 
holders in the enterprises with which 
they are identified. 

This policy more closely approaches 
the ideal profit-sharing plan, which 
should prove attractive to both em- 
ployer and employee and establish a 
close community of interest. The em- 
ployee thus becomes a financial partner 
in the business and his added sense of 
responsibility naturally stimulates the 
effort to keep down operating expenses 
and do away with a large part of the 
wastes in time and material which so 
often serve as an important drain upon 
profits. 

From the employer’s side, the rela- 
tion of an employee as a stockholder 
tends to stabilize labor conditions and 
reduce the expense of labor turnovers, 
which in the aggregate amount to a 
considerable sum every year. On the 
theory that an employee becomes of 
more value to an organization in ac- 
cordance with the length of his continu- 
ous service, it is apparent that a de- 
cided increase in‘both the units of pro- 
duction and the degree of quality or 
workmanship is possible of being at- 
tained. This results in efficient pro- 
duction, which in turn makes for lower 
prices of products for public use or 
consumption. Another important an- 
gle of it is the feeling of good-will, 
which is capable of great development, 
owing to the natural human feeling for 
“boosting” a business in which one has 
a financial interest at stake. 

One of the objections put forward to 
employees becoming stockholders is that 
the relative proportion of shares pur- 
chased by the individual would be so 
small that it would not serve to create 
and maintain very close relationship to 
the business. All values are relative, 
however, and what would seem small 
to one would appear large to another. 

The wealth of this country is esti- 
mated at $250,000,000,000, and if this 
vast sum were divided equally among 
the entire population of 110,000,000, 
each person’s share would amount to 
a little more than $2,250. Surely a 
financial interest in excess of these fig- 
ures could be acquired by the individ- 
ual employee in many of this country’s 
industries within a comparatively short 
time. 

The point often overlooked is that 
the collective or consolidated holdings 
of the employees can reach large pro- 
portions and in addition to ownership 
in the business will enable them as a 
unit to exercise a very important in- 
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fluence upon the direction of the com- 
pany’s affairs through securing repre- 
sentation on the board of directors. 


SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION COULD 
BE DEVELOPED 


If the various railroad organipa- 
tions, which represent approximately 
2,0z0,000,000 employees, should  exer- 


cise their consolidated buying power, 
they undoubtedly could acquire finan- 
cial control of the railroad systems in 
the United States within one genera- 
tion. The total amount of stock out: 
standing for all the railways is about 
$8,000,000,000, so a little over $4,000,000,- 
000 would be a majority, and one-half 
that amount would exercise a very pow- 
erful influence in the management of 
the roads. 


SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 
COULD BE DEVELOPED 


Large sums of money in the aggre- 
gate are paid out for union dues and 
assessments every year and it seems to 
me that with the added incentive of 
acquiring something for the benefit of 
himself and family—something which 
should be valuable in proportion to ef- 
forts that are made to create values— 
the co-operative spirit could be devel- 
oped to a very high degree of success 
along constructive lines. It would take 
time and patience to accomplish this, 
just as it does to perform any impor- 
tant undertaking, but these elements 
are not in favor with that radical class 
of men who want to reach the goal of 
industrial ownership in a single jump 





WE CAN PULL TOGETHER 
The general principle of enabling the 
employe to become a stockholder can be 
worked out satisfactorily, in the opinion 
of Mr. Roberts, shown above 


by what would amount in effect to the 
confiscation of private property. 

Then, too, the employee as a stock- 
holder would learn to appreciate the 
trade risks to which his industry is sub-. 
ject and its relationship to the econ- 
omic structure of business as a whole. 
Consequently there would -be less in- 
clination to suspend production if any 
grievances, either fancied or real, arose.. 
Owing to his financial interest in the 
outcome, more of a sympathetic effort 
would be made to effect a reasonable 
adjustment of any cause of dissatisfac- 
tion by consideration of the effect upon. 
the business in which he is one of the 
financial partners. 


Misunderstanding is frequently at the 
bottom of industrial labor troubles. 
Many employees think the “Boss” has an 
easy job, with big pay and no worry 
about the future. On the other hand, 
many employers feel that their em- 
ployees’ principal ambition is to obtain 
as much pay for as little work as pos- 
sible. Getting together in conferences. 
and a sincere willingness to understand 
each other’s viewpoint is a long step 
toward creating the real spirit of co- 
operative relationship which must pre- 
vail in order to secure maximum favor- 
able results. ; 

Most employers would be only too 
glad to establish a plan by which the 
workers could secure a financial inter- 
est in the business. No rigid “cure all,” 
of course, can be applied, but the gen- 
eral principle of enabling the employee: 
to become a stockholder can be worked 
out satisfactorily in the majority of 
cases, based upon the individual’s earn- 
ing capacity. Some of the labor lead- 
ers, however, have opposed any plan: 
by which a closer industrial relation- 
ship may be attained. They evidently 
prefer seeing employer and employee in 
separate groups, so that the only in- 
termediary will be the labor represen- 
tatives. 


WORK WITH COMMON PURPOSE 
WILL SOLVE PRESENT PROBLEMS 


Defects are bound to appear in any 
plan that is proposed, but most of these 
can be overcome gradually, and while 
no idealistic goal will be reached, yet 
progress can be made in the right di- 
rection and narrow the breach that so. 
often exists between employer and em- 
ployee. It is of prime importance that 
the organization be informed of the 
processes by which profits and losses 
are realized, so that an earnest effort 
can be made individually and collec- 
tively to work towards a definite objec- 
tive. 

Harmonious, co-operative effort is as 
much needed now as it was during the 
war. Our power of production has 
greatly increased, and if a continuous. 
flow of goods is maintained it should 
be one of the most effective factors in 
reducing the present cost of living. We 
have already demonstrated that we can 
all pull together with a common purpose 
and the same unity of spirit is what will 
solve our present problems and permit 
us to enter into an era of the greatest 
prosperity this country has ever ex- 
perienced. 
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N your letter you say that “a num- 

ber of leaders of opinion in Wash- 

ington have recently made The Mag- 
azine of Wall Street their medium for 
reaching the public.” Why, my dear sir, 
everybody in Washington is a leader of 
opinion. 


Sometimes I feel like the old woman 
out West. Once on a time her husband 
was unexpectedly appointed Justice of 
the Peace. He got home late that night 
and told her about it, and they were 
jubilating over it when one of their chil- 
dren inquired: “Daddy, are we all Jus- 
tices of the Peace now?” Their mother 
said: “Dry up—there are no Justices of 
the Peace around here except me and 
your pap!” 

Henry St. George Tucker 
once said that Virginia had 
had so many Presidents that 
a stranger wandering around 
down there was liable to 
stumble over a presidential 
grave accidentally. I don’t 
suppose you could walk a 
block here without running 
into a leader of public 
opinion—some of them who 
could not be elected dog 
pelter in their own vicinage. 


EVERY TARIFF 
PROTECTS SOMETHING 


Now, here is my opinion 
about the tariff in brief. There 
is a maximum revenue raising 
rate on every item that could 
be put on the tariff list. What 
the Government should do is to 
find out what the maximum 
revenue producing rate on each 
item is and clap it on. It would 
require a good deal of figuring 
and all that, but there are 
several hundred clerks in these 
departments who haven't any- 
thing else to do and who might 
as well be put to work on it 
That would bring in the maxi- 
mum of revenue and certainly 


By CHAMP CLARK 


MINORITY LEADER HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


We asked Champ Clark to write us an article 
giving his views on the tariff question. He 
replied by the highly characteristic letter 
printed below. While he writes in a semi- 
humorous vein, the practical point he makes is 
plain and significant—that in view of the big 
sums the Government now has to raise, the dis- 
tinction between a tariff for revenue and a 
tariff for protection has almost disappeared. 
For some years to come, at any rate, the Gov- 
ernment will have to raise so much money 
that a relatively high tariff seems to be in- 
evitable. The never-ending tariff question, 
therefore, must now be chiefly a matter of 
adjusting the rates on different articles, rather 
than a question of tariff or no tariff. 
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purpose whatever that it does not protect 
something pro tanto. 

The enthusidstic protectionists seem 
to think that you can get money enough 


The Crux of the Tariff Question 


out of protection to run the Govern- 
ment, which is absolutely preposterous. 
If you let Mr. Fordney himself write a 
tariff bill, he could not arrange it to 
save his soul so as to get more than 
about three hundred millions of dollars 
out of the tariff, and in these days three 
hundred millions is only a drop in the 
bucket. The greatest amount ever got- 
ten out of a tariff in any one year was 
a little above $330,000;000. 


REVENUE IS LOST 
IF RATE IS HIGH 


If you start at the beginning in the 
tariff rate, that is, at zero, and keep going 
yup until you reach the maximum produc- 
rate on that item, the revenue man 
gets the revenue and the pro- 


and 


ing 


tectionist gets protection, 
human ingenuity cannot sep- 
arate them. But the minute 
you go above the maximum 
producing rate, the revenue 
begins falling off and the 
protection increases until you 


reach an ultimate point of 
absolute exclusion of all for- 


The 
minute you get the rate too 


eign produced articles. 


high, you commence losing 


revenue. 


MIGHT TAKE ARTICLES OFF 


FREE LIST 


It is hardly for 
them to increase the revenue 
by 


articles already on the tariff 


possible 


increasing the tariff on 


list. The only way they can 
the 


tariff is to clap a tariff on ar- 


increase revenue from 


ticles now on the free list. 
There never has been more 
hundred and 


thirty million dollars raised 


than three 


in a year out of the tariff and 


it would be a very extrava- 








should satisfy the people who 
are always clamoring for pro- 
tection, because it is absolutely 
true that you cannot levy any 
tariff for revenue or any other 
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HON. CHAMP CLARK 
Minority Leader House of Representatives 


gant statement to say that by 
any process known among men 
that amount could be doubled 
out of the tariff. 











How I Handle My Own Funds 


SOME EARLY EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS WHICH TAUGHT ME HOW 


T the suggestion of my first em- 
A ployer in Wall Street, I began the 

study of railroad and other cor- 
poration statistics about the time my 
trousers were being lengthened from 
knee to ankle and I was receiving the 
munificent sum of $20 per month. 

With numerous interruptions my 
studies continued until in 1897, when 
I began to put them into practice by 
purchasing one share of St. Louis & 
San Francisco common at $4 per share. 
At that time some of the other leading 
stocks were selling at the following 
prices: Union Pacific 4, Southern Pa- 
cific 14, Norfolk & Western 9, Atchison 
9, Northern Pacific 11, Reading 17. To 
put it mildly, prices were very low. 
Many roads were just emerging from, 
or were still in, receivership, and Irish 
dividends were the rule. 

As I saved a little money I began to 
buy more one share lots and finally I 
became such a pest in this respect that 
the Stock Exchange firm which I “fa- 
vored” with my orders said they didn’t 
care for the business, whereupon I de- 
cided to buy more shares, of fewer va- 
rieties. This is the way most people 
begin their operations—by purchasing 
outright, believing that they are safe. 
It is true they are safe in the posses- 
sion of their certificates once they have 
them in their safe deposit boxes, but in 
no other respect. They are not safe 
against fluctuations or shrinkages in 
value or earning power. Nevertheless, 
if their securitics are well selected, and 
bought at the right time, the chances 
are strongly in favor of their making 
money. 

It was my practice about that time to 
sit up nights, read the financial papers, 
and study probable future values of se- 
curities, and when I didn’t have money 
enough to buy, I would make my selec- 
tions just the same and write my imagi- 
nary purchases in a book with reasons 
alongside why they should ultimately 
be worth more money. Two of these I 
still retain in my memory, viz., Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at 57, and Edison 
Electric Illuminating of New York, at 
101. 

I mention these incidents because it 
is a very good way for anyone to begin 
to learn the business of trading and 
investing in securities. Like any other 
line it is practice that makes perfect, 
and most of the fatalities in Wall Street 
can be traced to lack of practice. You 
don’t have to risk real money when 
you are learning, and I always advo- 
cate two or three years—not two or 
three months, mind you—of this kind 
of study and paper practice when one 
is seriously considering participation in 
this greatest of all games. 
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By RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 


I hold that a man who is 

long-headed, who foresees and 
judges accurately, has an advan- 
tage over his neighbor, and it 
is not accounted immoral for 
him to use that advantage, be- 
cause he is individually better 
fitted for the business; and it in- 
heres in him by a law of nature, 
that he has a right to the whole 
of himself legitimately applied. 
If one man, or twenty men, 
looking at the state of the na- 
tion here, at the crops, at the 
possible contingencies and risks 
of climate, at the conditions of 
Europe; in other words, taking 
all the elements that belong to 
the world, into consideration, 
are sagacious enough to pro- 
phesy the best course of action, 
I don’t see why it is not legiti- 
mate.”—Henry Ward Beecher. 





EIGHT YEARS STUDY 
BEFORE INVESTING 


But study and practice are the two 
things farthest removed from the minds 
of the majority. Everyone knows that 
people who engage in speculation for 
the first time do not want to bother 
with such details. The average man 
who comes to Wall Street comes to 
speculate, although he may pay in full 
for his purchases. All he asks is to be 
told “something good.” That is not 
speculation, it is gambling; for specu- 
lation, to quote from Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, “involves the use of intelligent 
foresight.” Most people use neither 
foresight nor intelligence. 


It might seem to the reader a long 
while to wait, but in my case I did not 
begin to invest for eight years after I 
started to study, and I did not com- 
mence trading for six years after that, 
so it may be admitted that I went to 
school and got a foundation knowledge 
which has been of inestimable value. 

Th connection with my one share pur- 
chases I found that although I had cor- 
rectly figured financial conditions and 
earning power of the companies whose 
securities I held, their prices would 
often fluctuate widely as a result of gen- 
eral market conditions. In other words, 
a stock might go down, although every- 
thing in the way of intrinsic value and 
future possibilities pointed upward; so 


I made up my mind that there were 
other factors to be considered and 
found that these were principally three, 
viz., manipulation, technical conditicas 
and trend of the market. 

In order to study the market closely 
I identified myself with a leading New 
York Stock Exchange house which did 
a big business for some prominent op- 
erators, and there I learned how neces- 
sary it is to observe the proposition, 
not from the standpoint of the outsider 
who is endeavoring to anticipate the 
fluctuations from what he sees on the 
surface, but from the standpoint of the 
insider who is a factor in influencing 
prices. 

Investigation proved that many of 
those who were thus able to affect 
prices often made the same mistakes 
as small traders, only their errors ran 
into big money, which, however, was 
not out of proportion to their profits. 
Years before, in my clerical capacity 
in the brokerage business, I had.noticed 
tendencies among small traders which 
I now found magnified many diameters 
in the case of large operators. 

In the study of technical conditions, 
which was my next step, I found that 
the most important factor was the 
trend of the market and that the over- 
bought or oversold condition of the 
market had the most to do with the 
immediate direction of the next swing. 

No doubt the principles which will 
be found in my book, “Studies in Tape 
Reading,” were rattling around in my 
head for a long time before I wrote 
them out, and as I did this they clari- 
fied and crystallized. When I realized 
this, I began to put them into practice 
by trading in ten share lots, although 
I had operated in a much larger way 
some years before. It seemed to me 
that with the right principles and a 
sufficient amount of practice I could 
gradually build up my trading on a 
strong foundation that would not lead 
to flash-in-the-pan results but to a 
steady increase in speculative ability 
and consequent profits. 

Being in the brokerage business, my 
immediate object was to make more 
money for my clients, because I real- 
ized that this was the only way in 
which they would become permanent 
and successful clients. My ultimate 
object, however, was to get out of the 
brokerage business and devote my time 
to the security markets, and it is a 
satisfaction to say that I arrived at 
that point some years ago. 

Unlike many who operate in order 
that they may make money with which 
to enlarge their market operations, I am 
more interested in realizing profits so 
that I may have more money to invest. 
Just as we, through this magazine's 
columns, advocate that the business 
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man take his surplus and invest it in 
sound securities, so I make a business 
of trading and invest the profits which 
result. In a word, I trade so that I 
may invest 

I am writing this with a desire to 
help everyone who reads, by showing 
to a certain extent how it has been 
done by one man who took the busi- 
ness seriously. Not being familiar with 
the experiences of any other man who 
has arrived at this stage, I must natu- 
rally write about my own. And let me 
say that in the actual writing of these 
articles for the Magazine of Wall Street 
I have probably benefited more than in 
any other way, for in thus passing my 
observations along to others many 
points have become clear to me that 
heretofore refused to arrange them- 
selves in my mind in any orderly man- 
ner. But let us go back a little and 
note some of the points which came 
to me while I was studying the subject 
in an objective way. 


The market operations which were 
carried on in the office of my first em- 
ployers were not significant because it 
was a small firm and did not have 
many customers. The head of the firm 
traded a little and made some money, 
because he seemed to understand what 
he was doing. Most of the customers 
did not—they neither understood what 
they were doing nor did they make 
money. Once in a while some one 
would come in and plunge around, pay 
a lot of commissions, and go away 
disgusted with the business. They 
should have been disgusted with them- 
selves. But the majority seemed to 
look upon it as a sport or an adven- 
ture in which they had hoped to prove 
that their judgment and ability were 
better than those of all whom they 
knew had failed. 

Nearly every one seemed to be just 
guessing. One man certainly carried 
off the palm at the business of buying 
at the top and selling at the bottom. 
Another told me how he had taken 
one little Reading 3rd Income Bond, 
worth about $300, and by pyramiding on 
the rise in Reading during former years 
ran up an equity of something over 
$250,000. But at this particular time 
he was down to a shoe-string again. 

We had one old fellow who bought 
nothing but the very highest grade 
railroad bonds, and only when they 
were very low. Collecting these and 
clipping coupons was a mania with him 
and in order to carry it out he econo- 
mized to the point of using a piece of 
plain manila twine to hold his eye 
glasses. He and other out-and-out in- 
vestors were the most satisfactory cli- 
ents because they kept coming around 
year after year, while those who specu- 
lated disappeared one after the other. 
As for the latter, I noticed a very 
marked tendency to accept a small 
profit and stand for a big loss. 

About that time I heard of a promi- 
nent Brooklyn man who after several 
attempts at speculation said to himself, 
“I know the secret of this game—these 
traders are all taking smali profits and 
big losses. I will open a bucket shop 
and when they do this they will force 
me to take small losses and big profits.” 
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He did. And in a short while he bought 
a couple of hotels and was rated as a 
millionaire. No doubt he mistrusted 
his own ability to trade as the others 
were doing and followed strictly this 
profitable principle (the bucket shop 
proprietor may have two different kinds 
of principles although they are spelled 
the same way), but he knew if he got 
into the business he would be obliged 
by the very ignorance of his clients, to 
make more money than he lost. 

Turning again to my brokerage office, 
I must say that impressions derived 
there were not conducive to specula- 
tion, but showed the marked advan- 
tages of shrewd investing. 


A NEW EXPERIENCE 
WITH A LARGER HOUSE 


The next firm with which I became 
identified was one which had private 
wires, branch offices and a considerable 
number of clients, large and small. 
Some of them were big traders and a 


few were very successful. Here I 
really began to learn something from 
observance of their methods. The one 
who impressed me most strongly was 
a high official of the telegraph com- 
pany from which we leased some of 
our wires. He stuck out from the 
rest because of his fixed policy of cut- 
ting his losses short (here was that 
same principle bobbing up again.) He 
never gave an order unless it was ac- 
companied by a two-point stop. He 
dealt in the most active and widely 
fluctuating issues on both sides of the 
market. Unlike many of the custom- 
ers who were “fluent losers” he was the 
only man whom I remember as being 
persistently successful. He would 
usually trade in two hundred share lots 
at a time and generally managed to get 
a little larger profit than the two points 
and commission which he risked. 
While I was with that firm the panic 
of 1893 occurred. General Electric de- 
clined from 114 to 20, and American 
Cordage crashed down from 140 to re- 


organization levels. This experience 
showed me what risks people ran who 
made speculative commitments without 
limiting their possible losses or watch- 
ing them closely and getting out when 
they found they were wrong. The mar- 
ket for these and other stocks simply 
melted away, there being few buyers 
and many compulsory sellers. I had 
seen these things before.in the Baring 
panic of 1890 but they did not make. the 
same impression on me because I had 
not come -into such close contact with 
those who were making speculative 
commitments of considerable size. 


A few years later I secured a posi- 
tion with a large, ambitious and grow- 
ing New York Stock Exchange house 
which had private wires, branch offices 
and correspondents all over the coun- 
try. Its long list of customers and 
its important connections made it de- 
velop rapidly into one of the biggest 
houses in the Street. Here I was able 
to obtain a still broader view of the 
markets, for the concern did a big cot- 
ton and grain, as well as stock and bond, 
business. Many of their people made 
considerable money. A few made spec- 
tacular profits in a short while, but I 
observed that their suddent wealth led 
to over-extension and big losses be- 
cause they evidently did not have the 
same judgment where larger amounts 
were involved. This was another point 
in favor of the slowly building up proc- 
ess. 

The big wire houses in Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago poured their 
business over our wires, but not know- 
ing the operations of their individual 
customers, I could only judge by the 
composite that was presented to me 
through having everything come in the 
name of the house. Two kinds of op- 
erations were evidently going on. One 
was a large inflow of buying and sell- 
ing orders, evidently arising from those 
who were endeavoring to anticipate the 
immediate fluctuations. The result of 
these was indicated in a corresponding 
inflow of money to margin such trans- 
actions and take care of the losses 
which resulted in the net, proving that 
the traders in other cities were no dif- 
ferent from those I had met here; this 
meant that they were more or less un- 
practiced and inefficient at the business. 


The other kind of dealings impressed 
me the most. They consisted of a 
steady line of orders to purchase se- 
curities like Atchison General Mort- 
gage 4s and Incomes, Norfolk & West- 
ern preferred, Union Pacific preferred, 
and the better grade of stocks and 
bonds in companies just emerging from 
receivership. These were bought in 
very large quantities and shipped away, 
principally to the West. Evidently 
there were some people in that great 
railroad center, Chicago, and in its 
tributaries, who were familiar with the 
railroad business, and who saw possi- 
bilities in the future for such stocks 
and bonds in spite of a disastrous past. 

In the bull market which began with 
McKinley’s first election in 1896, and 
ran for several years, these Unon Pa- 
cifics, Readings, Atchisons and others 
which had been through receivership, 
reorganization and assessment, multi- 
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plied many times in value and furnished 
the most striking lesson I had received 
so far. 


FAR-SIGHTED CLIENTS 
WERE MORE SUCCESSFUL 


It was plain that the most successful 
class of our clients was the far-sighted 
investors who held, or were. often able 
to pick up, stocks like Reading and 
others at less than the. amount of the 
cash assessment that had been paid in. 
For these assessments they were usual- 
ly. giyen preferred stocks, and when 
the market prices of the latter eventu- 
ally rose to around par, they had their 
assessment money back and either a re- 
covery of their former losses or a big 
profit on the common. stocks. which 
they had acquired at the low figures. 

I had a good many lessons in specu- 
lation during my four years with that 
firm. It being a bull period there were 
numerous instances of the development 
of small accounts into big ones. Gov- 
ernor Flower was the bull leader at 
the time and some of his stocks went 
from small to big figures. He had a 
large following, was perfectly honest 
with it and made a great deal of money 
for the public until the day he ate too 
many radishes at: his fishing club in 
Riverhead, Long Island, and passed 
away. Next morning most of those 
who had' made money on the bull side 
and had loaded up with many times 
what they started with lost the bulk of 
it at the opening. 

One of my fellow clerks gave an illus- 
tration of what could be done with a little 
money. Starting with a small quantity 
of stock he pyramided until he realized 
the sum of $3,000, which looked very 
large to a thirty dollar a week clerk. 
I found that he was not basing his 
judgment on the news, but on a study 
of the fluctuations. His specialties were 
American Sugar and Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, which road he patronized on 
the way home to a house which he 
bought, paying his three thousand dol- 
lars down, “so they couldn’t get it 
away from him.” He kept charts of 
the market and studied them intelli- 
gently, just as many other people then 
known as “chart fiends” were doing. 

To keep charts in those days was 


The Late JAMES R. KEENE 


looked upon as making one fit for the 
squirrels. In and out of many broker- 
age offices there hustled wild-eyed in- 
dividuals with charts under their arms, 
who would hold forth at length on 
double tops and bottoms and show you 
just where and-how and why the “big 
fellows” were doing this or that with 
their favorite stocks. Yet none of them 
seemed to have much money. Possibly 
it was because they followed a strict 
set of rules and did not use much in- 
telligence. It seems -that the charte 
told them exactly what to do! 


Successful students of the markei 
were few but there were some and | 
began to get a line on their methods 
of reasoning. I was surprised to find 
that the market itself did give frequent 
evidence of its future course and began 
to investigate along those lines. It 
did not interfere with my study of in- 
trinsic value and earning power but 
rather supplemented it, for I often 
found that statistics and the action 
of the market would all point in the 
same direction. 

So far as manipulation was concerned, 
it appeared to have one of three ob- 
jects: Making the public buy, sell or 
keep out. And I judged that the ma- 
nipulators were endeavoring to do the 
opposite. The market at that time con- 
sisted of a comparatively few stocks, 
although they were increasing. The 
dominant trading factor was James R. 
Keene. The Rockefeller party was ac- 
tive in some of its stocks. Morgan 
had not yet sprung the Steel Trust, 
Gates and Harriman were just coming 
over the horizon, and the Gould sun 
was about setting. It was a market 
which could be easily stung by a new 
powerful interests working in harmony, 
but while public participation and vol- 
ume of trading was large, it was not to 
be compared with the markets of today 
in the number of participants or the 
larger number of stocks dealt in. 

Having secured a new angle on the 
market I began myself to try to judge 
it from its own action, principally with 
regard to the general trend. Dow’s 
theory of price movement made ‘a con- 
siderable impression on me. I under- 
stood clearly his theory that there were 
three distinct market movements going 
on simultaneously—(1) the long trend 
extending over a period of years; (2) 
the thirty to sixty day swings; (3) the 
small swings running from one to sev- 
eral days. The value of these sugges- 
tions appeared to be creat when prop- 
erly applied. 

I thirsted for stoc< market and in- 
vestment knowledge but much to my 
regret there were very few people who 
could assist me and very little printed 
matter which was of any valué what- 
ever. So I had to dig it out for my- 
self, the best I could. It was a slow 
process or else I was not bright enough 
to absorb it quickly, but I made prog- 
ress, as I will show in succeeding chap- 
ters. 


Later articles will show how Mr. 
Wyckoff turned his early experiences and 
studies to practical and profitable use, 
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Views of 
World's Financial 
Machinery 








The whole economic structure of 
the world is built upon a financial 
system in which the banks. and 
the stock exchanges make it pos- 
sible to perform easily operations 
which would otherwise be cum- 
bersome or impossible 


AN INDISPENSABLE INSTITUTION 
The stock exchange fills a vital need in the modern com 
mercial world. The New York stock exchange, here 
shown, holds the interest of more intelligent investors 
today than ever before in its history 


A FINANCIAL BULWARK WHERE CROPS ARE WATCHED 
For many years the name of the banking house of J. P. This view shows the wheat pit in the Chicago Board of 
Morgan & Co. has been synonymous with great financial —— Trade, where grain holds the interest of traders 


NO SWIVEL CHAIRS FOR THEM WHERE THE JAPANESE TRADE 
Whatever the weather, the brokers on the New York Curb The Tokio stock exchange, shown in the photograph, is 
carry on trading in the street the center of interest among financial men of Nippon 
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Higher Money Will Reduce War Inflation 


Why War Prices Outlast the War—What Happened After the Civil War—Paper Money 
Drives Out Gold—The Probable Outcome 


fm HE action of the Federal Reserve 

Banks of New York and Chicago 

recently in raising the short term 
discount rate from 4% to 4%% and 
4%% can be thoroughly understood only 
by a careful examination of the whole 
money situation from a broad viewpoint. 


Since 1914 the money markets of the" 
whole world have been swayed by titanic 
forces, and although the war is over, those 
@reat forces are still in operation. Once 
set going they are to a great extent self- 
perpetuating. In any consideration of the 
prospect for money, those forces must be 
reckoned with, if the discussion is to be 
worth reading. 


WHERE MONEY MARKET 
STANDS TO-DAY 


This, in brief, is the story of where the 
money market stands today and how it got 
there: First, Europe’s tremendous de- 
mands on us for war materials before we 
entered the war caused a sharp advance 
in our prices. At the same time Europe 
poured into America’s lap a flood of gold 
—sufficient, with the bank credits natur- 
ally growing. out of it, to furnish the 
mecessary volume of money and credit to 
sustain those higher prices. Thus there 
‘was, down to that point, no currency in- 
flation in the proper meaning of that term. 
There was merely a sort of “gold infla- 
tion”—a term which sprung up to charac- 
terize a situation for which no special 
mame had previously been created. 

Later, with America in the war, the de- 
«and for war materials and war work 
was many times multiplied—but the flood 
of European gold abruptly ceased. The 
insatiable demand for goods caused a fur- 
tther big rise in prices, which meant that 
‘we must have more money or more credit 
or more of both to support such prices, 
‘to make possible the free exchange and 
movement of goods, and to insure prompt 
payment for the goods without interfer- 
ence by that troublesome ghost which has 
so often haunted great trade activity— 
“tight money.” 

In place of the gold which had been 
coming from Europe, we now substituted 
the credit of the U. S. Government, and 
this credit was in part turned into money 
‘by rediscounting it into the form of cur- 
rency notes at the Federal Reserve Banks. 
These notes furnished the necessary 
money to support the rising structure of 
prices. 

The result of the process was that on 
June 30 last the banks of this country 
were lending to their customers, to carry 
war securities or for commercial pur- 
poses secured by Government war obli- 
gations, about $2,500,000,000. There has 
perhaps been some reduction of this 
amount since then, but so far as can be 
judged from the Federal Banks’ reports 
showing the amount of bills discounted 
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which are secured by Government war 
cbligations, the decrease has not been 
large. 

In close correspondence with the above 
figure, the last Federal Bank statement 
shows that Federal Reserve currency 
notes in actual circulation amount to 
about $2,750,000,000. Through various 
direct or indirect channels, loans by in- 
dividual banks on Government war obliga- 
tions have been passed along to the Fed- 
eral Banks and rediscounted into the 
form of money, which has gone into 
active circulation. 

This constitutes currency inflation, in 
spite of the fact that every dollar of this 
currency is redeemable in gold. The in- 
flation has not been caused by the Fed- 


iM 

We have so many Federal Re- 
serve notes now that they are be- 
ginning, indirectly, to drive gold 
out of the country. In the four 
months of June, July, August and 
September we exported $179,942,- 
000 more gold than we imported 
This is not a great amount com- 
pared with our total gold holdings, 
but it is about twice as much as 
we ever exported before in any 
one full year, with the exception 
of the war panic year, 1914, when 
we sent out $165,000,000 net. 
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eral Banks. It has merely been permitted 
by them, as a war necessity and in re- 
sponse to the war rise of prices resulting 
from the intense war demand. 


MONEY BASED ON 
DEAD BUSINESS 


Now the great objection to this situa- 
tion is that most of the Federal Reserve 
currency notes are outstanding, not 
against live commercial credits but against 
dead war credits. 

For example, if you sell ten cases of 
shoes and accept a thirty-day note in 
payment, and your bank then proceeds 
to have the note rediscounted into Fed- 
eral currency, when the note is paid the 
basis for the currency disappears and it is 
retired from circulation. That is the in- 
tention of the Federal Reserve Law in 
connection with all of these currency 
notes. Thus the notes would represent 
live commercial credits, and would not 
outlast those credits. 

But Liberty Bonds are permanently 
outstanding until their maturity dates, and 
the total volume of Treasury Certificates 
outstanding has not yet begun to decrease 
much. And all this indebtedness repre- 
sents, not current business transactions, 





but left-over war credits which stand for 
business long since done and dead. 

The currency based on this indebtedness 
was needed when the business was being 
handled. It is not legitimately needed 
now that the business is over with, closed 
up and forgotten. It is now an extrane- 
ous element in our money structure, which 
should properly be eliminated as soon as 
possible. It helps to create and maintain 
a fictitious plane of high prices, with all 
its resulting evils of high cost of living, 
speculation, extravagance, and labor un- 
rest. 

What should be done about it? Stop 
issuing the Federal currency notes? But 
that would be a great injustice to the 
thousands who were urged to “borrow 
and buy” their Liberty Bonds. Also, the 
sudden contraction of the currency would 
cause just such a money panic as the 
Federal Reserve system was created to 
prevent. 

What the Federal Board has done is to 
raise the discount rate so that it will cost 
more to keep the currency notes in cir- 
culation, thus causing a gradual reduc- 
tion in those which are outstanding 
against Government paper. It is an un- 
pleasant duty to raise interest rates on 
those who, in their patriotic desire to buy 
as many Liberty Bonds as _ possible, 
pledged their credit and have not yet paid 
off the loans; and partly for that reason 
the Board has begun with an increase of 
only 4% to %% on different maturities. 

There is also a more fundamental diffi- 
culty. The Federal currency notes now 
outstanding have all been greedily gob- 
bled up by the business of the country— 
which in times of ordinary activity has an 
unlimited appetite for money. They are 
all actively in use. To retire them would 
mean contraction of credits—always a 
most unpopular thing with business men. 
The business man who has been refused a 
credit in the first place can usually man- 
age to get along without it fairly well; 
but after he has extended his line of 
credit and has expanded his business to 
correspond, he considers it a serious hard- 
ship if his bank compels him to cut down. 

Any considerable contraction of credits 
would mean a decrease in business ac- 
tivity, and therefore a smaller demand 
for labor. This might go so far as to 
throw employees out of work. It is easy 
to see that the Federal Board which 
raised interest rates enough to throw men 
out of work would need a thick skin to 
stand the criticisms which would be aimed 
at it. 

After the Civil War, nobody had nerve 
enough to engineer any considerable re- 
tirement of war currency. At the end 
of the war in 1865, $379,000,000 of green- 
backs were outstanding. Ip the following 
years the amounts varied somewhat, but 
in 1874 there were $371,000,000, and in 
1916 $342,000,000! Total money in circu- 
lation jumped from $435,000,000 in 1860 
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to $715,000,000 in 1865; the smallest total 
in any year thereafter was $662,000,000 in 
1867, and by 1871 it was bigger than ever 
at $719,000,000, and kept on growing. 

Instead of reducing currency inflation, 
we waited for the country to grow up to 
it. 

No special gift of prophecy is needed to 
predict what the business men of the 
country will want now. As loans on war 
paper are gradually reduced, the country 
will want the Board to keep the discount 
rate low enough so that ordinary com- 
mercial paper can be substituted for the 
war paper, without any considerable con- 
traction of the Federal currency notes 
outstanding. The Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, so heartily blessed by all during the 
war inflation, will be cursed with equal 
fervor if it takes steps to bring about any 
rapid deflation. 


PAPER MONEY 
DRIVES OUT GOLD 


On the other hand, we have so many 
Federal Reserve notes right now that they 
are beginning, indirectly, to drive gold out 
of the country. In the four months of 
June, July, August and September we ex- 
ported $179,942,000 more gold than we 
imported. This is not a great amount 
compared with our total gold holdings, but 
ii is about twice as much as we ever ex- 
ported before in any one full year, with 
the exception of the war panic year 1914, 
when we sent out $165,000,000 net. 

There is nothing alarming about these 
exports of gold—we have plenty. But 
the export movement will be resumed, if 
not immediately, nevertheless eventually. 
Our September imports of merchandise 
were the biggest ever recorded and about 
three times our normal monthly imports 
before the war. The United States is 
now the only really wealthy country of 
the world. If our prices are maintained 
on a high level by keeping a great quan- 
tity of Federal currency notes in circula- 
tion, we shall be a shining mark for sell- 
ers the world over. And if we have to 
pay them in money, that money will not 
be Federal notes—it will be gold. 

Moreover, while gold exports are not 
as yet disturbing, they have had their part 
in reducing the Federal Reserve ratio of 
reserves to deposit and note liabilities to 
the lowest point yet recorded, 46.8%. The 
legal minimum is about 3714%, and the 
New York Federal bank has several times 
been loaned nearly to the limit already. 
Moreover, bills discounted on Govern- 


ment war paper are still near the max- 
imum, $1,771,000,000, as this is written. 
Thus the Federal Board is between the 
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devil and the deep sea. It is highly im- 
portant that American prices should not 
be further inflated, but that a gradual re- 
duction should, if possible, be brought 
about; but this must be accomplished 
gently, since any sudden contraction 
would have a very adverse effect on busi- 
ness conditions. 

The law gives the Federal Reserve 
Board very wide powers. So far those 
powers have been used cautiously and 
with great discretion. There are, it is 
true, some very conservative publications 
which have been inclined to criticize the 
Board for permitting such a great infla- 
tion of credit, but the majority of stu- 
dents of the subject recognize the fact 
that the war made this necessary. 

The real test, however, is yet to come. 
To keep discount rates at the point which 
will provide every necessary facility for 
active business and at the same time check 
undue speculation, either on the stock or 
produce exchanges or elsewhere; to per- 
mit gold to leave the country just to the 
extent that it can be spared, but not to 
an extent which would undermine bank 
reserves; to check, by limitation of cred- 
its, the upward flight of prices and the 
cost of living, without precipitating a de- 
gree of liquidation which would bring 
trade depression—all this constitutes a 
task for supermen. Even the President 
of the United States has, under ordinary 
peace conditions, a smaller responsibility 
than that. 


FURTHER RATE INCREASE 
THE PROBABLE OUTCOME 


At present, with high prices, active 
speculation, rising imports and moderate 
exports of gold, the logical move is to 
raise discount rates. I may perhaps haz- 
ard the personal opinion that if these con- 
ditions continue the Board will raise the 
rates further and over a wider area, 
though doubtless by easy stages. 

The power of the Board has already 
been shown by its ability to cause a sharp 
discrimination in rates between money 
used for speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change and commercial loans. Call 
money on the Stock Exchange recently 
loaned as high as 20% while the com- 
mercial paper rate was 5%4% and the 
Federal discount rate 4%. This surpris- 
ing disparity was brought about largely- 
by the efforts of the Board in moulding 
banking sentiment. Before the Federal 
Reserve system was adopted, there would 
certainly have been a much greater shift 
of money from commercial to Stock Ex- 
change loans, with interest rates so widely 
different. 
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But the Board has not been able to ex- 
ercise so much influence over speculatiom 
in commodities. Rising prices are always. 
accompanied by a great deal more specu- 
lation throughout industrial lines than is 
generally appreciated, and it is even more 
important that this should be checked 
than it is to hold back the eager buyers. 
of stocks at inflated prices, because the 
stock market is, after all, the tail of the 
kite. When business really wants money, 
it always takes it away from the stock 
market before long. 


The Board has been able to control 
Stock Exchange loans to a considerable 
extent by its influence with bankers. To 
control speculative loans im other lines of 
business a more definite policy will have 
to be adopted, and there is only one way 
in which that can be done—by raising 
discount rates. 

The most important problem of the mo- 
ment is to prevent any further speculative 
rise in commodity prices. That is far 
more fundamental than the question of 
preventing Stock Exchange inflation. It 
is not positively essential that commodity 
prices should be reduced, though some re- 
cession would be highly desirable to bring 
down the cost of living and to facilitate 
sales of our merchandise to foreign coun- 
tries. But it is essential that any further 
rise as a result of the universal specula- 
tive instinct of mankind should be pre- 
vented. 

In the past, when the rate for prime 
commercial paper at New York has gone 
above 6%, the high rate has usually acted 
as a gradual check on unsafe business 
expansion and speculation, so that a mod- 
erate contraction has followed before 
very long. In the past, however, we have 
lacked the elasticity which has now beem 
provided by the rediscounting system. 
Before the Federal Reserve Banks were 
established, business contraction was nec- 
essary to bring down the interest rate on 
business loans. That will still be true, 
but the process of contraction will un- 
questionably be considerably softened by 
the rediscounting privilege. 

If business liquidation is less urgent, 
liquidation on the Stock Exchange should 
also be less urgent; for a better supply of 
business loans will inevitably react to 
some extent in favor of loans on Stock 
Exchange collateral. 

We cannot expect the Federal Reserve 
Board, great as its powers are, to do away 
with those alternating periods of rising 
and falling prices, of building up and 
falling down, which have always charac- 
terized American markets. What may be 
hoped for is the elimination of panics and 
a moderation of the speculative element 



















HIS is the twenty-second month 
of one of the greatest bull mar- 
kets in history, and while the in- 

dustrial shares as a whole are in the 
throes of the speculative excitement 
which is still at fever heat, the highest 
grade of investment securities have ad- 
vanced comparatively little, or not at 
all. Bonds have actually declined, 
while the higher grade stocks of an 
investment character — particularly 
those commonly called “industrials” — 
have made a belated sulky response. 
Although bank stocks have advanced 
somewhat from the depressing 1917- 
1918 levels they refuse to become fash- 
ionable or to “boom.” This is perhaps 
a fortunate circumstance for the writer 
and reader who are able to get together 
on the subject at a propitious time. 


The ordinary investor who has been 
accustomed to look at U. S. Steel, 
Reading, Union Pacific, Anaconda or 
Smelters as “the whole works” will be 
rather surprised to learn that there are 
approximately one thousand six hun- 
dred varieties of bank and trust com- 
pany stocks traded in “over the coun- 
ter,” where these securities have their 
market. They do not change hands 
in large blocks, and any reader who 
may become enthused as a result of 
these talks with investors, and give 
an order to buy 1,000 Gilt Edge Bank 
at the market, had better suppress his 
enthusiasm. There “ain’t no sich ani- 
mal” as thousand-share lots of bank 
and trust company stocks for sale. The 
market for all of them is “nominal,” 
meaning that brokers who give the last 
quotations do not bind themselves to 
buy or sell at the figures stated. They 
are compelled to do some shopping on 
each side of the market, and even then 
cannot guarantee that they can either 
sell or buy in lots of one hundred. 


The majority of banking issues (by 
which designation we will in future ar- 
ticles describe both) change hands in 
odd lots of one, and this is the only 
unit of trading used for this class. An 


order to buy, say fifty or one hundred | 


shares, should have the words added, 
“or any part—good till cancelled.” This 
will give your broker plenty ofr time 
to do his shopping among the hundreds 
of others who handle these securities, 
to drive the best bargain for you, and 
use his discretion to “pick them up.” 


A further point as to the market. The 
par of banking issues is $50 or $100, 
with the latter predominating, and they 
nearly always sell substantially above 
par. From five to eight times par is not 
unusual, while two or three times par is 
quite ordinary—and the average price. 
There is nearly always a “wide spread” 
between the bid and asked price, aver- 
aging 5 to 25 points. In the case of 
First National Bank of New York the 
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Bank Stocks as Investments 


By VICTOR DE VILLIERS 


present “spread” is over 100 points. 
Moreover, very many issues are in the 
market without bids, for example Gir- 
ard Trust Company of Philadelphia of- 
fered at 800 a share without a bid, while 
U. S. Bank of Connecticut is about 
500 bid and no stock offered. The quo- 
tations are not an index of market cou- 
ditions, although the price at which a 
banking security sells represents the 
valuation buyer and seller place on it— 
and they may both be wrong. 


Although these issues do not enjoy 
active quotations, and lack “market- 
ability” in the sense that active stocks 
quoted on the big exchanges enjoy it, 
their value both intrinsically and as col- 
lateral security is no less apparent. In 
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THE STREET OF STRENGTH 


Wall Street is today the financial center 

of the world. This article shows the pos- 

sibilities of investments in the stocks of 
the banks which are located here 












the cases cited, a bid of 500, 600 or 700 
for Girard might possibly fail to dis- 
lodge stock: while an offering of U. S. 
Bank at 550 might fail to reach a buy- 
er. Quotations for banking securities, 
both on the buying and selling side, are 
not always in the hands of the brokers, 
hence the apparently “nominal” mar- 
ket. Sellers are not anxious to let go, 
while new buyers come in at irregular 
intervals. 


There has never been a public rush 
to buy bank stocks, and there may be 
a much better market for them when 
the average investor commences to take 
a hand. It does not look as if the 
time is too far distant when the vola- 
tile speculative fast movers will no 
longer be the rage, and buttressed as- 
set values will be demanded regard- 
less of where a stock sells compared 
with its par value. The typical Amer- 
ican likes owning a “block” of stock, 
and would rather have a round lot of 
100 or 1,000 shares than, say, 10 First 
National of New York worth $11,250. 
This partly accounts for the inactivity 
of high-priced securities, among which 
the Standard Oils and banking securi- 
ties are notable examples. We _ will 
show later why only one share of First 
National at $1,125, or Fifth Avenue at 
$925—each having a parity of $100—is 
cheaper than 1,000 shares of penny 
mining or oil stock, or even 100 shares 
at 10 in the “cat-and-dog class.” 


The capital of the First National 
Bank of New York, which is a repre- 
sentative enough institution, is $10,- 
000,000 divided into 100,000 shares of a 
par value of $100. The par value must 
be considered a nominal figure, for if 
the shares had been issued without any 
par value—a method much in vogue just 
now—it would not alter their value an 
iota. These 100,000 shares own a paid 
in capital of $10,000,000. In addition, 
the bank owns a surplus and undivided 
profits totalling $33,348,500, the whole 
representing a book value the equiva- 
lent of $433 a share. Of this surplus, 
about $6,000,000—or $60 a share—takes 
care of the foreign business of the 
bank. The 100,000 shares of the bank 
also control the First Securities Com- 
pany, the equities for which are not in- 
cluded in the book value of $433 a share. 

Why should First Nationa! sell over 
double its book value? 


The answer to this is found in the 
fact that most high grade bank stocks 
are entitled to sell well above book 
values because these securities are 
almost unique in not having bonds or 
preferred stocks preceding them. Their 
assets are very “liquid,” consisting of 
cash, Government and other high-grade 
bonds, short-term notes and commer- 
cial paper of the highest rating and the 
very desirable city properties where 
they carry on business. All these assets 
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are usually carried at the market price, 
and written down year after year to 
provide for emergencies. Theoretic- 
ally, any big bank could go out of busi- 
ness tomorrow and retire—paying all 
liabilities in full and a substantial sur- 
plus for stockholders. 

The difference between book values 
as arrived at by industrial corporations 
and banks is found in the figures, which 
in the latter case meaning actual 
values conservatively estimated, and 
more often under-estimated. In the 
case of industrial corporations, book 
values are often in plant, inventories, 
machinery and other assets which gen- 
erally depreciate and return no actual 
interest. Very often their values would 
become seriously impaired during a bad 
spell in the industry concerned or 
changes in the industrial cycle, and 
worse still, in liquidation. Bank “book 
values” do not depreciate faster than 
the ability of the banks to write them 
down profitably. For this reason they 
are entitled to a high degree of respect. 


THE BENEFITS FOUND IN 
UNDER CAPITALIZATION 
So far as capitalization is concerned, 
all the banks as a group are ridiculously 
under-capitalized—strange as this state- 
ment may seem. 
The banks have not reached the in- 
flation stage. Looking over a list of 





The next issue will contain 

analyses of the Chase National 
Bank and the Chase Securities 
Company. These will be fol- 
lowed in later issues by the Na- 
tional City Bank, the Guaranty 
Trust Company, and many 
others. 











more than a hundred of the leading 
institutions of the country one fails to 
find a higher capitalization than $25,- 
000,000; and this figure is only reached 
by three, namely, the Guaranty Trust, 
the Bank of Commerce and the Na- 
tional City Bank. How modest this 
capitalization really is can be judged 
by the fact that the combined capitali- 
zation of these three institutions, to- 
talling $75,000,000, swings a combined 
business in excess of $1,500,000,000. 


It has been roughly calculated that 
banks and trust companies can be depend- 
ed upon to show “a dollar a hundred” 
profit on turnover—emulating, and even 
“going one better” than the famous candy 
man who made “a penny a pound.” This 
profit of 1% on turnover, which in the 
case of banks and trust companies is 
largely represented by deposits, represents 
in the case of the Guaranty Trust, the 





Investment Bankers 


Urge Important Measures 


HE return of the railroads to their 

owners, the stabilization of busi- 

ness, the development of a sys- 
tem of long-time mortgages on real es- 
tate, the throwing of safe credits about 
the issuance of municipal bonds, the 
curbing of wild-cat security sharks, and 
vigorous measures to prevent unsophis- 
ticated people from being swindled out 
of their Liberty Bonds were some of 
the measures advocated in discussion 
and reports before the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, which recently 
held its annual convention at St. Louis. 


The subject of European credits was 
covered by a special committee headed 
by Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., which reported, in part, as 
follows: 


“Much has appeared in the public 
prints as to the necessity of extending 
credit to European countries, but few 
steps have been actually taken to this 
end. Of course, the extension of credit 
abroad implies the purchase of foreign 
securities, government, private, or both, 
by American investors. As a whole, 
this country has not yet been awakened 
to the necessity of extending credit in 
order to maintain American export 
trade. We talk glibly of ‘the neces- 
sity of extending credits to Europe’ in 
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order to assist good customers (who, 
by the way, in the last five years, have, 
together ‘with our foreign markets, 
bought $26,000,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts from America). We say ‘Yes, we 
must extend credit,’ and then straight- 
way forget all about it. ‘Passing the 
buck’ is the slang phrase which de- 
scribes the situation. 


“Some people say ‘let the bankers ex- 
tend the credit,’ as if bankers who must 
return on demand the money deposited 
with them had any right to tie up that 
money in long-term loans. Other peo- 
ple seem to think that extending credit 
to Europe is purely a technical matter, 
having to do with Wall Street or for- 
eign exchange, etc. It is not. The ex- 
tension of credit, the rendering of help 
to Europe, is a work for every thrifty 
and solvent citizen of the United States. 
If we don’t do our share nobody else 
will. Europe wants to buy wheat. Our 
farmers have wheat to sell. Very well, 
the farmers must sell that wheat on 
credit; not all of it on credit, but a rea- 
sonable share. The farmer will extend 
that credit, not as to a single shipment 
of a hundred bushels, but through the 
method of investing in a thousand dol- 
lar bond of some solvent European 
country that may offer its promise to 
pay for sale here, so that with the 
credit which it establishes here people 


Bank of Commerce and the National City 
an annual profit of $15,000,000, or $5,000,- 
000 per institution—20% from this source 
alone. 

But these banks pay $20, $16 and $10, 
respectively, with large margins invari- 
ably carried over each year to surplus, 
which they could not do if they were 
heavily capitalized. We will deal later 
with the ability of these institutions to 
give valuable rights to subscribe for fur- 
ther stock, at attractive low prices—an 
advantage that would be lost, or worth 
nothing, if capitalization was too great. 
Those familiar with securities that have 
carried valuable rights, such as the lead- 
ing Standard Oils, Texas Company, Swift 
& Co., United Cigar Stores, Columbia 
Graphophone, United Gas Improvement 
Company and others know of the tremen- 
dous appreciation in price and quantity of 
stock held that takes place ultimately. 
Similar financial advantages have already 
accrued to holders of banking securities 
in the past, and it is very doubtful that 
most of the fruit has yet fallen from the 
trees. 


can buy American wheat. And the same 
formula applies to all manufactures, the 
same to all merchants.” 


LABOR IS HEARD 

The American Federation of Labor is 
opposed to profit-sharing plans, accord- 
ing to Vice-President Matthew W. 
Woll, who was invited to address the 
convention, but could not attend be- 
cause of his presence being required at 
the Industrial Conference then in ses- 
sion. Mr. Woll prepared a statement 
outlining the views of his organization 
on this much discussed topic, and in 
outlining the views of his organization 
said in part: “The American Federa- 
tion of Labor does not view with favor 
the many and varied proposals of profit- 
sharing schemes which are being urged 
under the term of ‘Industrial Democ- 
racy.’ Neither does it view representa- 
tion on Boards of Directors as that kind 
of participation which will aid the 
workers in the improvement of their 
conditions of employment and elevate 
their status in organized society. To 
the contrary, these measures are looked 
upon merely as subtle means to restrict 
and limit the economic activities and 
weaken the forces of labor. 


“What the American workers con- 
ceive as industrial democracy is the 
freedom to associate and by voluntary 
collective action express their demands 
and wants upon the employers and ap- 
peal to the general public for its en- 
couragement and support, and thus 
with an equal voice and equal freedom 
participate in directing the business af- 
fairs of our nation as well as directing 
the destiny and well-being of the wage- 
earners in a truly democratic fashion.” 
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Tendency Still Toward Business Expansion 


Although Strikes Have Interfered With Production, General Trade Continues Active and 
the Constructive Branches of Industry Should Broaden Further 


HE large graph entitled “The Trend 

in Money, Prices and Production,” 

will hereafter appear in this publi- 
cation once a month. The statistics shown 
on it have been selected with a view to 
giving a bird’s eye view of the business 
and industrial situation. 


Several organizations have adopted the 
plan of combining these or similar figures 
into a sort of index number, intended to 
show the activity of business by a single 
line. While such plans are not without 
their value, the results obtained have not 
been wholly satisfactory. This is especial- 
jy true of recent years, when war condi- 
tions, the great rise of prices, the tre- 
mendous issues of Government bonds, and 
the new Federal Bank System have re- 
sulted in much greater variations in the 
activity of different lines of busienss than 
existed before the war. 


In introducing the graphs to our read- 
ers, it may be well to state why these 
particular figures have been selected. 


1. TIME MONEY AND COMMERCIAL PAPER 
rates. Interest rates are the most funda- 
mental of all the factors affecting busi- 
mess and invetsments. Time money, 
which is secured by Stock Exchange col- 
lateral, sheds the more direct light on 
stock market conditions, while commer- 
cial paper shows the demand for purely 
business loans. They are shown together 
to permit ready comparison. 


2. AVERAGE OF 25 INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 
In the past the broad swings of the stock 
market have usually anticipated changes 
in business conditions by several months. 
That was not true, however, during the 
war, as Government loans and war work 
overshadowed all other considerations. 
Now that normal conditions are again re- 
turning, we see no reason why stocks 
should not again anticipate business as be- 
fore. Industrial stocks alone are used, 
rather than the combined ‘average of rails 
and industrials, because of the unsettled 
outlook as to railroad legislation, and be- 
cause the industrials reflect trade condi- 
tions more directly. 


3. BRADSTREET’S INDEX OF COMMODITY 
prices. The direct connection between 
the rise and fall of prices and the activity 
of business is too obvious to require com- 
ment. 


4. Price or copper. As one of the 
great industries most closely connected 
with the supply of raw materials for new 
industrial expansion, the copper trade is 
important. Monthly production cannot be 
shown, because the figures are not given 
out. The price of copper is therefore the 
best available index of the trade. 


5 anv 6. U. S. STEEL UNFILLED ORDERS ; 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON. The iron and 
steel industry is the best barometer of 
constructive enterprise, and thus shows 
more clearly than any other the rate at 
which expansion is progressing. 
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7. PRopucTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL. 
Since coal is the great steam-producing 
fuel, the amount mined is a pretty good 
index of general activity in manufactur- 
ing and transportation. 


8. BALANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE. An ex- 
cess of exports is not necessary to pros- 
perity. An exporting nation may be pros- 
perous and an importing nation may be 
prosperous also. But in considering the 
fiuctuations in trade activity in any coun- 
try it will be found that the periods of 
relatively large exports are in general 
more prosperous than periods of relatively 
small exports. Hence the importance of 
these figures. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The rise of time money to 8%, while 
commercial paper has remained practically 
stationery at 5%4%, shows very plainly 
that money scarcity is confined to the in- 
vestment field. Throughout the country 
money for business purposes is available 
at fair rates. The demand for business 
credit is not excessive and the rediscount- 
ing privilege at the Federal Banks makes 
it readily possible to turn good commer- 
cial paper into cash. 


Before the Federal Bank law, money 
flowed readily back and forth between 
business uses and the stock market. Now 
the flow into loans on Stock Exchange 
collateral is considerably hampered, not 
only because such loans are not redis- 
countable, but also because of the posi- 
tion of the Federal Board in restricting 
stock speculation. In times of business 
dullness, funds not needed in business will 
find their way into investment loans 
through indirect channels; but when gen- 
eral business is active, investment markets 
will have to depend chiefly on investment 
money as distinguished from business 
money. 


The process of “deflation” in the stock 
market has already gone so far that easier 
time money rates are in prospect. 


The industrial stock averages show 
clearly enough that the Federal Board 
was justified in putting on the screws, 
whatever may be thought about the time- 
liness or tardiness of its action. This 
average declined less than the ordinary 
observer of the market would have ex- 
pected, because the sensational breaks 
were confined to comparatively few is- 
sues which were previously most inflated. 
The position of averages does not so far 
afford any clear indication of the culmi- 
nation of the bull movement, and there- 
fore cannot be taken to indicate the pros- 
pect of reaction in general business con- 
ditions. 

While commodity prices continue high, 
the rapidity of their rise has been checked. 
The immediate outlook is that these prices 


will continue to fluctuate at a high level, 
rather than for any wide movement either 
up or down. 


The copper and steel industries, having 
both been called upon for their highest 
efforts in the war, naturally showed a 
great slowing down when the war demand 
was past. The low point in both indus- 
trials came last May. Improvemént since 
then has been normal for a seven months’ 
period, that length of time not being suffi- 
cient to permit any very important expan- 
sion under peace conditions. There has, 
in fact, been very little new construction 
as yet anywhere in the world, and a great 
deal is needed. The demand from the 
iailroads is “backed up” because of their 
unsettled legislative position. It is high- 
ly probable that there will be greater 
activity in these industries next year, by 
which time labor conditions should be- 
come more settled. 


Coal production (except as affected by 
the strike) has risen relatively more than 
iron or copper production, because the 
activity in industries manufacturing goods 
for direct consumption has been greater 
than the activity in construction lines. At 
the same time production is running much 
below maximum capacity as developed 
during the war. 


The great fall in our excess exports is 
a logical post-war development. The con- 
tinued weakness in foreign exchange, 
which has carried the dollar to a high 
premium throughout Europe, makes it 
difficult for foreigners to pay for our 
goods and, equally, encourages them to 
sell us as much as possible in order to get 
these premium-dollars. 


This general tendency will continue for 
years. It is, however, partly balanced 
by the fact that foreigners will owe us 
many millions of interest money eack 
year. In other words, at least three or 
four. hundred millions worth of goods 
imported by us yearly will have been al- 
ready paid for by us as a nation. More- 
over, our present excess exports are still 
large as compared with pre-war figures. 
We do not, therefore, look for any seri- 
ous check to our general business activi- 
ties from this cause. 


In the main, we enter 1920 with good 
prospects for well maintained business 
prosperity, somewhat modified by labor 
troubles. 
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SIGNIFICANT and alarming con- 

dition exists throughout the farming 

communities and smaller towns of 
this country— a condition which demands 
the serious consideration of every banker 
and every investor. 

Seventeen million new investors were 
created by the Government’s war-finance 
campaigns—seventeen million people, as a 
matter of patriotism, learned how to save 
and invest. But, with the passing of the 
war emergency, many—and the number is 
pitifully large—of these new investors 
have been fraudulently induced to ex- 
change their Government bonds for 
worthless securities. 

Of course, this is not an entirely new 
condition, Fraudulent securities have al- 
ways been in the market, and before the 
war the sales of these worthless securities 
ran into the tens of millions annually. 
But the unparalleled prosperity which 
came to this country during the war seems 
to have undermined the common sense 
of large numbers of small investors—they 
have been induced to exchange not only 
their Liberty bonds, but other sound and 
profitable securities, for worthless or 
fraudulent stocks which promised abnor- 
mally high income yields. 

In the final report of the Capital Issues 
Committee is much food for thought. 
For instance: between November 11, 1918, 
and December 31, 1918, the committee 
passed upon applications for issues of new 
securities totalling $1,213,292,000, and 
disapproved of $417,915,000—over one- 
third of the total amount applied for. In 
other words, over one-third of the total 
applications were for securities which 
could not measure up to the requirements 
of a safe investment. 

Reports from all parts of the country 
now indicate the magnitude of this traf- 
fic as upward of two billions of dollars 
annually. 


THIS REPRESENTS MORE 
THAN MONEY LOSS 


This tremendous sum represents more 
than a waste and loss of mere dollars—it 
represents a still more woeful loss, which 
cannot be measured in terms of money 
values—a loss of confidence; loss of the 
incentive toward saving; of those qualities 
of good citizenship which are essential to 
the healthy growth and safety of the na- 
tion. 

The two classes which have suffered 
most severely by the operations of un- 
scrupulous stock salesmen are those 
which have received the greatest share of 
the recent national prosperity—the farm- 
ers and the industrial wage-earners. 

These two classes have in the past been 
borrowers rather than lenders. Now, 
with more money in hand than they need 
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Bond Departments Needed in Country Banks 


By FRANK JAMES RASCOVAR 


PRESIDENT, ALBERT FRANK & CO., NEW YORK CITY 








WHAT EDUCATIONAL 
WORK WILL DO 


Editor of Magazine of Wall 

Street, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

Recently a man appeared 
in town as a promoter of a 
firm named * * *, He 
was very successful, as many 
liked the way he talked. 

I myself, before reading 
your magazine, could only 
see and understand and at 
the same time believe what 
the promoter of any house 
would be explaining to me; 
his studied book full of 
hopes. . 

I have spoken to some of 
these men personally and 
have found out that they 
were like a child that wanted 
to walk before it could creep. 

As your magazine has 
taught me so much in this 
work I feel I cannot refrain 
from giving you the names of 
some persons | know that are 
in need of your magazine. 
—C. H. 




















for necessities and even for luxuries, they 
are easy prey for the fraudulent salesman 
who offers . them worthless _ securities 
promising fabulously high rates of in- 
come. 

Such loss on the part of investors means 
a direct loss to the banker, because the 
wild-cat promoter secures his capital from 
the people’s savings which are either ac- 
tual or potential bank deposits. Every en- 
terprise which, through fraudulent repre- 
sentations, succeeds in selling its securi- 
ties and then defaults, injures legitimate 
investment business. 

More than half of the States have at- 
tempted by legislation to regulate secur- 
ity issues—but poorly-drawn laws have 
made this regulation effective only to a 
limited extent. All the State laws should 
be improved and strengthened, and a Na- 
tional law should be enacted. 

The country is prosperous. Money is 
accumulating, and awaiting channels of in- 
vestment, by millions upon millions of 
dollars. If the sale of fraudulent securi- 
ties is not curbed, serious harm will be 
done to the investors and the financial in- 
stitutions of the country. 

In this emergency—in the absence of 
adequate regulative and protective legisla- 





tion, it is not only the obvious duty of the 
banks of this country to protect their cus- 
tomers by opening to them legitimate 
channels of investment; it is also sound 
business which will be found extremely 
profitable. 

The publisher of one of the leading 
farm papers has demonstrated his broad 
vision of this pressing financial problem 
by establishing an investment department 
for the benefit of subscribers. Readers 
are invited to seek financial advice of this 
department. In every issue of this publi- 
cation, several typical questions and an- 
swers are reproduced verbatim—and many 
other questions are daily handled direct 
by mail. 

The editor of this department conducts 
it without fear or favor; he talks to his 
readers in much the same manner as a 
banker giving advice to a client. If in his 
opinion a certain security is a meritorious 
proposition for investment, he says so 
plainly—if an investment offered for con- 
sideration is illegitimate or unsound, 
readers are fearlessly informed to that 
effect. 

This publisher guards his advertising 
columns most carefully, and he is not 
only performing an important and valu- 
able public service, but is also deriving a 
very satisfactory revenue from the adver- 
tising of sound, meritorious securities. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT NEEDED 
IN THE COUNTRY BANKS 


A similar service of counsel on invest- 
ment problems should beinaugurated in 
every bank in every one of the smaller 
communities in this country. 

The farmer and the industrial worker 
must invest their surplus funds. If you, 
the banker, do not take advantage of the 
present situation—if you do not direct 
these investment funds into safe, legiti- 
mate channels—the wild cat promoter and 


the blue sky stock salesman will fleece ’ 


your depositors and rob you of profits 
which are rightfully yours. 

Here and there is to be found a banker 
who does not encourage the making of 
investments on the part of his depositors, 
on the ground that such investments with- 
draw money from his vaults and thus re- 
duce the volume of deposits in his state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, every banker 
should encourage his depositors to make 
sound, well-chosen investments because, 
although such funds are temporarily 
withdrawn from deposit, the newly- 
formed habit of thrift almost invariably 
leads to the carrying of larger average 
balances, the banker’s total clearings 
being thus actually increased. 


Establish a bond department—invite . 


your depositors to call upon it for advice 
at any time, and particularly when they 
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have surplus funds for investment. Show 
them the supreme importance of insisting 
upon the three cardinal features of sound- 
ness in any investment they are consid- 
ering—first, safety of principal; second, 
marketability; and finally, rate of in- 
come-yield. Be prepared to sell your 
depositors securities which will withstand 
the same tests you apply to the invest- 
ments of your own bank—encourage thrift 
by offering them on convenient deferred- 
payment terms. 


NOW BEGINS WORK OF 
GUIDING DEPOSITOR 


But when your bond department has 
been established—when your vaults con- 
tain reputable bonds and stocks for sale 
to your depositors—the work of guiding 
your depositor’s funds into safe channels 
of investment is only begun. You now 
have a commodity—investment securities 
—for sale. In order to market it with 
profit to yourself and to your depositors, 
you must plan and carry on a carefully- 
prepared selling campaign. 

If you will give to this important work 
even a small fraction of the care and at- 
tention it receives in the offices of fraud- 
ulent security vendors, you will secure 
surprisingly satisfactory results. The 
wild-cat promoter uses the mails with 
telling effect—you can do likewise. He 
talks to his customer in every-day human 
language—as you should. 

Right in your own files you have lists 
of names representing more potential in- 
vesting power than any lists used by 
fraudulent  stock-selling _ firms. Use 
these lists—inaugurate a direct-by-mail 
campaign of letters and attractive circu- 
lars, reinforcing it with judicious adver- 
tising in your local newspapers. 

In your letters, circulars and adver- 
tisements talk to your customer in the 
same simple language you would use if 
he were sitting beside your desk—explain 
some of the common technical terms of 
banking and investment—tell him of the 
risks he runs when he invests in securi- 
ties of unproved value and earning power 
—invite him to come into the bank for 
advice and assistance in selecting his in- 
vestments. Your literature and your ad- 
vertising must be human—just as human 
as a personal interview would be. 

And when your customer comes in to 
see you, make him glad he came—whether 
his investment is large or small, accord 
him every courtesy that your largest de- 
positor would receive, and establish firmly 
in his mind the fact that your interests 
and his are identical, and that upon the 
prosperity of both depends the prosperity 
of the community. 

If only half of the banks in this coun- 
try will establish bond departments, and 
will actively push the sale of high grade 
bonds and stocks, the present traffic in 
worthless securities will be largely curbed 
—if all of them adopt this plan, the fraud- 
ulent promoter and the blue-sky salesman 
will find their occupation gone, and this 
country as a whole will enter upon a 
period of prosperity such as it has never 
before enjoyed. 
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Integrity of Public Utilities Affects 
Nearly Everyone 


HAIRMAN O. B. Willcox of the 
Public Service Securities Commit- 
tee of the Investment Bankers’ As- 

sociation has shown the far-reaching in- 
terest in public utilities in the following 
statement: 


“About $15,000,000,000 capital, repre- 
senting a considerable part of all the sav- 
ings of the people of the country, are in- 
vested in public utilities. The securities 
representing these savings are held by 
thousands of investors, large and small, 
and by nearly every bank and financial 
institution of the country, and in endow- 
ment funds of churches, colleges, schools, 
hospitals, and in other trust funds. The 
integrity of these investments is of direct 
or indirect consequence to every citizen; 
and the maintenance of the service and 
the expansion of the time,—and money— 
and labor-saving devices of public utili- 
ties is incalculably important to every 
man or woman with an industrial inter- 
est in the country whether as investor, 
employer or wage earner. 

“Most public utilities were originally 
established and financed in the communi- 
ties served, but with expansion and large 
capital requirements, the local financial 
interests have often been superseded by 
general public distribution of securities. 
This is unfortunate. The customer who 
is also a security owner, will find his in- 
terest as an investor protected by equi- 
table burdens upon property in which he 
is a part owner, or to contemplate their 
confiscation through starvation; the lo- 
cal banker who profits by prosperity in 
his community may well afford the effort 
to distribute among his customers the se- 
curities of local public utilities, upon the 
success, credit and expansion of which 
the prosperity and growth of his com- 
munity depend. 

“The street railway systems of the 
country have been built upon the theory 
that the street car riding public should 
and would pay all costs of operation, 
taxes, special assessments, maintenance, 


depreciation and returns on capital, and 

that the benefits to riders were sufficient 
to justify that theory, regardless of the 
enormous benefits to others, directly re- 

sulting from the operation of the street 
car lines and their use by the public. 

Upon that theory, also, towns have been 
laid out, industries established, resident 
districts defined, the financial, retail and 
industrial sections of cities built up, and 
suburban districts created. While the at- 
tempts to maintain the integrity of some 
six billions of dollars invested in the 
street and interurban railWays upon the 
five-cent fare have resulted in the present 
failure and approaching disaster, and in- 
vestors in street railways have faced first 
diminishing returns and now the possi- 
bility of total loss, other investors in 
real estate, in buildings and in industries, 
utterly dependent upon local transporta- 
tion and which would instantly become 
valueless if deprived of it, have doubled 
and trebled enormous capital. Traffic 
statistics indicate that, notwithstanding 
the enormous increase in automobiles, the 
street cars in almost all cases are carry- 
ing more passengers than they did ten 
years or even five years ago, and more 
striking still, they are carrying more pas- 
sengers per thousand of population. If, 
as the figures indicate, the trolley cars 
are doing more business per capita than 
ever before, it is obvious that they are 
performing an increasingly useful and 
necessary public service; and it follows 
that some solution must be found for the 
difficulties precipitated by fixed fares and 
depreciated nickels, 

“The destruction of street railway 
credit has effectually checked expansion 
and the deadening influences will be in- 
creasingly felt in every branch of indus- 
try throughout the country, until some 
new foundation for credit and invest- 
ment has been found which will permit 
the profitable operation and the renewed 
and continuous expansion of stdeet rail- 
way systems.” 





A CHECK LINCOLN DREW 





HIS facsimile of a check drawn by 
Abraham Lincoln, reproduced here 
by courtesy of The Chase, is unique as an 


instrument of credit. It was drawn in 


Lincoln’s’ own handwriting during the 
stress of the Civil War. The payee‘is 
simply described as “Colored man with 
one leg.” 
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What Thinking Men are Saying 


ACCUMULATED WEALTH IS 
FOR PRODUCTION 





National City Bank Vice-President Says 
Most Unrest Would Be Removed if 
Workers Understood That Rich Men 


Turn Most of Income Back into Pro- | 


ductive Enterprise. 


“The workingman reads,” said Geo. E. 
Roberts, “and is told of vast accumula- 
tions of wealth in the hands of a few. 
It is said that 2 or 3 per cent. of the 
people own most of the wealth. He 
hears of personal incomes that are far 
beyond the needs of any man or family. 
He thinks of them in comparison with 
his own income or the average income, 
and the comparison is almost wholly mis- 
leading.” 

Mr. Roberts classified wealth as being 
divided into two classes, the first, known 
as consumable goods, and the second, as 
property used in the production of con- 
sumable wealth, such as land, factories, 
railroads and other utilities. 


“Wealth of this second class,” he added, 
“is not to be valued by itself. It exists 
not for itself, but to produce a flow of 
goods and benefits, and all the value 
comes out in the flow. The value of the 
farm, aside from the fact that the farmer 
lives on it, is for the crops it will yield; 
the value of a factory is for the goods 
it will turn out, and the real distribution 
of benefits from all productive properties 
is in the distribution of the goods they 
produce or the services they render. 

“And right here is where nine-tenths 
of the misunderstanding over the distribu- 
tion of wealth arises. The right place to 
measure the distribution is not at the 
point of ownership or production, but at 
the point of consumption. The great con- 
suming public is the chief beneficiary from 
increasing production.” 


“The history of industrial develop- 
ment,” Mr. Roberts concluded, “shows 
that capital has been a constantly increas- 
ing factor in production. Our census re- 
ports show that in 1899 the amount of 
capital employed in manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States amounted 
to $1,770 for each person employed, that 
in 1904 it was $2,117, in 1909 it was $2,488, 
and in 1918 it was $2,484. This increasing 
investment has meant that more and bet- 
ter equipment was being provided, that 
better tools were being placed in the 
hands of labor and that the production 
of consumable goods for the public mar- 
ket was being increased.” 

















—Evans in Baltimore American 
Trying to Milk a Starved Cow 


HIGH INTEREST WORKS 
AGAINST STOCK PRICES 





Prof H. J. Davenport of Cornell Discusses 
Economics of the Bull Market—Predicts 
Temporary Decline, Though Longer Out- 
look Is Promising, as Stocks Are Dis- 
placing Bonds in Property Ownership. 


“ As interest rates are moving upward 
and business margins are narrowing, a 
back-set is almost inevitable in the se- 
curity markets. High interest rates do 
not go along with high prices on invest- 
ment properties, even though the earnings 
may remain still generous,” said Prof 
H. J. Davenport of Cornell. 

“The Federal Reserve banks’ duty is to 


rediscount not at request but only at pub- 
lic need. Normally they should restrict 


expansion rather than facilitate it. A 
stringency in credit not only imposes the 
revaluation of securities, but, by pushing 
collateral to sale, accentuates the fall. 
Lower market quotations call in turn for 
new margins, for further liquidation and 
for still further bear activities. 


“It is true that the rising levels of 
stock quotations have been in large degree 
justified through the progressive exjropri- 
ation of senior security holders. A cor- 
porate property, half owned by bond and 
half by common stock holders, comes to 
be three-quarters owned by the stockhold- 
ers when the property has shared in the 
general doubling of prices, Putting this 
fact with the probable long run trend of 
interest rates, there may be deduced a 
fairly favorable long-time outlook for 
stock investment.” 


WARBURG SEES DANGER IN 
SELF-INDULGENCE 





Former Federal Reserve Board Member 

and Banker Exposes Evils of “Watering” 

of Currency by Government Note Issues, 

and of Under-Production—Urges Adop- 
tion of National Budget. 


“A willingness to subordinate or sacri- 
fice one’s wishes and pleasures to the 
greater advantage of the country, splen- 
didly manifested during the years. of the 
war, has ended in the present reaction— 
an orgy of brazen self-indulgence at the 
very moment when the bill is presented 
for payment. The world is living in a 
fool’s paradise based upon fictitious 
wealth, rash promises and mad illusions. 

“The present problem is not a simple 
one; it is the upshot of many influences 
and conditions varying in degree in the 
several countries affected; but there are 
two fundamental evils common to all 
which must be eradicated if world bank- 
ruptcy or communism is to be avoided. 
These are the continuous ‘increase of 
prices’ and ‘decrease of production.’ 
‘Prices’ must continue to rise as long as 
the leading countries spend every year 
billions more than they collect from taxa- 
tion and other regular revenues, cover- 
ing the resulting deficiencies by issuing 
additional currency, treasury bills or 
other government obligations. As long as 
this ‘watering process’ is indulged in the 
value of capital must further decline and, 
if persisted in long enough, it must end 
in something like the Russian or Austro- 
Hungarian conditions, where the savings 
of the past invested in money and securi- 
ties have been practically wiped out. 

“It is easier for the United States to 
place its budget on a sound basis than 
for any other of the leading Powers in- 
volved in the war. Our responsibility in 
this respect is a heavy one and demands 
not only that we establish model condi- 
tions for ourselves, but also that we in- 
sist that sound principles be adopted by 
countries requiring our financial support. 
Unless we work toward this end the in- 
crease of prices cannot be arrested and, 
morover, we would be acquiring the ob- 
ligation of debtors headed for insolvency. 

“The pre-war level of prices has gone 
for good and ever. Somehow we had to 
pay for the waste and expenses of the war, 
and if the future price level should es- 
tablish itself at 100 per cent. higher than 
that prevailing before the war, that 
would mean that the savings of the past 
through this ‘watering process’ have been 
cut in two and that to that extent they 
have been consumed in order to pay for 
the war. Whether the destruction of cap- 
ital has gone that far or how much 
further it will proceed, will depend upon 
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the steps that we shall now take to arrest 
it. The longer we wait the greater will be 
the loss.” 


VANDERLIP SAYS EUROPE 
NEEDS A RECEIVERSHIP 





Former President of National City Bank 

Believes Every Country Is Getting Worse, 

Except Belgium—Opposes Government 
Financial Aid 


“I think that Europe is ready for re- 
ceiver's certificates. Something to be is- 
sued that will be either specially secured, 
or in some way will be made to have a 
prior lien upon the income of the present 
securities. If that were done a security 
could be made that our investors would 
take. But I don’t believe that that alone 
is sufficient,” said Frank Vanderlip. 

._ “The situation, on the whole, is getting 
worse. The one exception is Belgium. 

“It is not the financing of goods from 
production to consumption. It is the loan- 
ing of credit to those nations for a good 
long time. They are not producing. They 
are not furnishing the goods to balance 
the goods they demand that they must 
have practically to sustain their national 
life. 

“So I am one of thase who believes 
that the Government has gone far enough, 
particularly that the Government has gone 
far enough when it is possible to do it 
in some other way.” 


TREMENDOUS GROWTH OF 
NATIONAL BANKS SHOWN 





Announcement by Comptroller of the Cur- 

rency Williams Shows Large Increases in 

Deposits, Loans, Circulation, and Re- 
sources. 


“The resources of our national banks 
at the time of the last call exceeded by 
$520,000,000 the total resources of all the 
banks of the country, including national 
banks, state banks, trust companies, sav- 
ings banks and reporting private banks, 
as late as April 28, 1919,” says an an- 
nouncement by Comptroller Williams. 

“The returns just compiled show that, 
on September 12, 1919, the resources of 
the national banks amounted to $21,615,- 
000,000. This is an increase of $815,- 
000,000 over the call of June 30, 1919, 
and an increase of $3,571,000, as com- 
pared with August 31, 1918. This in- 
crease is the greatest ever shown in any 
one year since the inauguration of the 
national banking system. 

“The resources of the national banks 
have shown a greater growth in the last 
six years since August, 1913, than was 
shown in the entire forty-nine preced- 
ing years since the Civil War. 

“Total deposits on September 12, 1919, 
were $16,681,000,000, an increase of $856,- 
000,000 over June 30, 1919, and an in- 
crease of $2,795,000,000 over August 31, 
1918. 
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“Loans and discounts (exclusive of re- 
discounts) on September 12, 1919, were 
reported at $11,085,000,000, an increase 
over June 30, 1919, of $510,000,000 and an 
increase over August 31, 1918, of $1,- 
591,000,000. 

“The circulation of national banks out- 
standing September 12, 1919, was $681,- 
589,000, an increase over June 30, 1918, 
of $4,427,000, and an increase over Aug- 
ust 31, 1918, of $7,388,000. 

“Capital, surplus and undivided profits 
September 12, 1919, amounted to $2,438,- 
000,000, an increase over June 30, 1919, 
of $75,000,000 and an increase over Aug- 
ust 31, 1918, of $156,000,000. 

A notable feature of the statistics pre- 
sented is that while New York State 
leads the states whose country banks 
have shown an increase in deposits, New 
York City leads the list of Federal Re- 
serve cities which show a decrease. The 
report says: 

“The states whose country banks have 
shown an increase in deposits of $10,000,- 
000 or more were New York, $36,000,000, 

















—Orr in Chicago Tribune 
What's the Use? 


Texas, $32,000,000, California, $31,000,- 
000, Illinois, $29,000,000, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania $25,000,000 each, New 
Jersey $24,000,000, Ohio, $22,000,000, Okla- 
homa, $18,000,000, North Carolina, $15,- 
000,000, Indiana, $14,000,000, Colorado and 
Idaho $10,000,000. The only cities show- 
ing a reduction of as much as $3,000,000, 
were New York City, $155,000,000, Balti- 
more, $14,000,000, and New Orleans $10,- 
000,000.” 





BANKS CREDIT TIGHTENING 
SLOWS UP SPECULATION 





Restrictions on Credit for Market Pur- 

poses May Be Carried Further, and Pyra- 

mided Profits in High-Priced Shares May 
Shrink 


“The outstanding event of the past 
weeks in the speculative and investment 
markets has been the arrival of the long- 
expected time when a policy of contrac- 
tion and anti-inflation could be inaugu- 
rated.. This turning point is marked by 
the action of the Federal Reserve Board 





in raising rates of rediscount and of the 
Bank of England in advancing its rate. 
The policy thus inaugurated will undoubt- 
edly be followed by other countries, even 
if the action of the latter cannot be ex- 
pected to have very much immediate ef- 
fect, because of the fact that England and 
the United States are the only two na- 
tions which are to-day in position to con- 
trol investment conditions or the rates of 
return for money. The fact that they are 
in this position makes their policy of 
world significance entirely apart from the 
question what other countries may do. 


“The influence of the action taken on 
the market for securities is already ob- 
servable and has been very substantial. 
In order to be effective, however, it 
must go much further than has been true 
thus far, and it should be remembered that 
the effect of the policy on the stock market 
already noted is only a small part of 
what must be had if the plan is really to 
be influential. 


The general opinion in the best inform- 
ed financial circles is that, unless there 
can be a reduction of greater amount in 
the prices of the various shares which 
have been most greatly boomed, opera- 
tions will go on very much as at present. 
For this reason, it has been the view of 
conservative operators during the past 
few days that a good many pyramided 
profits would be dropped through some 
material reductions of prices occurring in 
the near future, and this would imply a 
restoration of lower levels of values as 
credit was tightened and as it became 
evident not only that money rates would 
remain high, but that they would be ap- 
plied in such a way as to be adverse to 
speculation.”—Journal of Commerce. 


ENFORCE FRAUD LAWS TO 
CURB THE UNSCRUPULOUS 





Pres. Baker of Investment Bankers’ As- 

sociation Suggests Action to Prevent 

Swindling of Liberty Bond Holders by 
Retailers of Mythical Bonanzas 


President Baker in opening the con- 
vention said that the greatest problem 
confronting the bankers is the question 
of how best to curb the activities of the 
unscrupulous stock promoters. 


“The remedy lies,” he said, “in our 
constant endeavor to have enforced the 
fraud laws of the various states, supple- 
mented, if need be, by such sound legis- 
lation by the Federal government as may 
be possible of enactment. 

“I assume that upon our own initia- 
tive we will not persuade Liberty bond 
holders to exchange their Liberty bonds 
but 
go much further than this and use our 
utmost endeavor to prevent their being 
swindled by unscrupulous sellers of so- 
called securities, that they say promise 
100 per cent income.” 


for standard securities, we should 
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Exchange Profits in Foreign Securities 


The Present Situation—How an Investor May Benefit Both Himself and His Country— 
How to Figure Profits—Securities Discussed 


By JACOB H. SCHMUCKLER 


T is a fundamental law that the possi- 
bilities for profits are largest in in- 
vestment, speculation and all business 

enterprises where conditions are at a 
marked disparity from normal and indi- 
cate a strong probability of returning to 
a more normal state. Such exactly is the 
position of the foreign exchanges. 

The course of the world’s principal ex- 
changes since 1914 is summarized in the 
graph herewith. The rates represent the 
highest during each month, and through 
November, 1918, are those for sight 
drafts, and from then until the latest date 
are those for checks. 

The outstanding feature of the graph is 
the severe demoralization in the ex- 
changes of our erstwhile European Al- 
lies, which has been especially marked 
since last March, when the British, French 
and Italian Governments withdrew their 
support from the foreign exchange mar- 
kets. At to-day’s closing (November 13), 
sterling exchange is quoted at 4.12; franc 
(French) 9.30; franc (Belgian) 8.70, and 
lira, 12.20. The discounts in terms of the 
American dollar are about 15%, 43%, 40% 
and 58% respectively. 


BENEFIT YOURSELF 
AND YOUR COUNTRY 


In an article entitled “The Real Mean- 
ing of the Foreign Exchange Discounts,” 
in the September 13 issue of “The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street,” I dicussed the effects 
of these discounts upon our export trade 
and our future international trade posi- 
tion, the necessity for correcting the ex- 
changes and some of the methods and sug- 
gestions discussed to accomplish this. The 
heavy discounts on the European ex- 
changes are a most effective barrier to 
our retaining and expanding our foreign 
trade, upon which business prosperity in 
this country depends in a large measure. 

The reasons for the depreciation of the 
European exchanges are not far to seek. 
Aside from the inflation of Europe’s cur- 
rency, by tremendous note issues and the 
expansion of bank credit, the amount of 
our claims upon Europe greatly exceed 
her claims upon us. This creates an in- 
ordinate supply of foreign bills which are 
thrown upon the exchange markets with- 
out finding buyers. The result is, as in 
any other market, where supply exceeds 
the demand, that the price, in this case 
the exchange rate, is forced down to ab- 
normal levels. 

* Why Europe is so greatly indebted to 
the United States is known to all of us, 
and we also supposedly know the solu- 
tion to the enigma of the foreign ex- 
changes. Extend credit to Europe! This 
will provide dollar credits against which 
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Europeans can draw in settling their obli- 
gations to us, and will eliminate the neces- 
sity of their having to sell bills and securi- 
ties to secure dollars to liquidate their in- 
debtedness here. Obviously, however, the 
purchasing of foreign exchange and secu- 


rities will have the same effect, for it- 


will relieve the pressure of bills upon the 
exchange markets. 

By following the latter course the 
American investor will aid to correct the 
foreign exchanges, and he will thereby 
contribute to our ability to maintain an 
extensive export trade. He will make 
possible “Foreign Trade Through Foreign 
Investments.” But the purchaser will 
also be in line for large profits as the ex- 
changes approach their parity points. He 
will be helping his country by helping 
himself. 

How this profit will arise and its ex- 
tent can best be explained by a concrete il- 
lustration. The French Government 4% 
Loan of 1917 is quoted in Paris at about 
71, that is 1,000 francs par value can be 
bought for 710 francs. The franc is 
worth to-day (Nov. 13) 10.7 cents, so 
that the American investor will have to 
pay about $76 for a bond which at ma- 
turity will command 1,000 francs. The 
American investor then stands to profit 
by franc exchange approaching nearer to 
normal, and also from appreciation in 
market values in European internal loans. 

Let us assume that the franc goes back 
to parity (19.3), and that the market value 
of the 4% bonds of 1917 will remain the 
same. Then 710 francs will be worth 
$137, while the original investment was 
$76, so that the amount of profit is $61, 
or about 80%. But it is almost a cer- 
tainty that when franc exchange shows a 
marked sustained improvement that the 
prices of France’s internal loans will ad- 
vance. This market appreciation will of 
course mean larger profits, as the bond 
will command more francs in the market 
Supposing the 4s go to par, either in the 
market or because of maturity, then the 
holder will receive 1,000 francs, which 
with the franc at 19.3 will mean $193. The 
total profit on the investment would be 
$117, or more than 150%. This would 
be besides an increasing annual yield on 
his investment as the franc approaches to 
normal. 

The reader will of course understand 
that this 150% is the maximum rate of 
profit, but any advance in the franc re- 
sults in a proportionate percentage of 
profit. The following few rules will aid 
the investor to figure out his profits and 
the percentage of gain on his original in- 
vestment: Find out the market value of 
the particular issue you hold, and also the 
current exchange rate of the denomina- 


tion in which it is. Then multiply both 
figures and the result will be the value 
of your foreign investment in dollars. 
Deduct amount orginally invested from 
your product, which will give you your 
profit, and to secure your percentage of 
profit, divide this difference by the origi- 
nal investment. There will also be 
chances for additional profits in the inter- 
est payments and a number of especial at- 
tractions available in recently issued in- 
ternal European loans. 


AMERICAN INVESTOR MAY 
EXPECT PROFIT 


The sceptical reader may say: “Well, 
it sounds very fine, but when will it all 
be?” and he is partially justified. It will 
be some time before the exchanges ap- 
proach to their parity points. Monetary, 
industrial and political conditions in Eu- 
rope will have to face a decided improve- 
ment before we can hope for such a 
thing. Precisely how long we shall have 
to wait, it is impossible for anybody to 
predict, but there can be little doubt that 
decided advances in the foreign ex- 
changes are to take a few years. 

If the above prediction is correct, the 
American investor who holds European 
internal obligations patiently can hope 
for a substantial profit from appreciation 
im the foreign exchanges. Let us assume 
that the exchanges discussed above make 
up one-half of their disparity, within three 
years, an that the market for European 
internal obligations has advanced 10%. 
The profit on the 4% French loan dis- 
cused above would then be about 50% 
on the original investment. Not at all a 
small profit considering that the rate of 
income is more than 5.50%, and another 
addition of about 17%, making the annual 
return under the conditions assumed, near- 
ly 23%. 

Investments in internal bonds are pre- 
ferrable to those in the foreign bills be- 
cause the investor does not lose any 
interest on his money, and as the wait 
for any substantial profits will probably 
be rather long, this is a vital considera- 
tion. The matter of short-lived options 
on the foreign exchanges merits attention 
here. As a general rule they are not 
very likely to prove of much value. A 
period of 60 or 90 days, or even 
six months is too short to hope to see 
any great advance in foreign exchange 
rates. 

As in the case of any other bonds, 
however, the big fundamental considera- 
tion is the solvency of the borrower. The 
whole argument as outlined above as- 
sumes the present and future solvency 
of the Allies. We have heard many 
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gloomy reports as to the bankruptcy into 
which the Allies are moving, and many 
may ask with good reason: why should 
the American invest in European in- 
ternal bonds if they are not safe, solely 
because they offer large profits, when 
there are plenty of opportunities for them 
at home, provided they are ready to take 
inordinate risks? The whole proposition 
loses its attractiveness unless there are 
good intrinsi¢ security and chances for 
profits. 

An excellent analysis and appraisal of 
the Allies’ financial condition are pre- 
sented in a recent booklet, “The Solvency 
of the Allies,” issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. The facts 
and statistics given there, and by many 
other authorities who have studied the 
problem, indicate that the Allies are not 
in such “awful straits” as some pessi- 
mists inform us, and that they will be 
able to meet their debts. 


SOME SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 


The table herewith presents a number 
of foreign securities offering possible ex- 
change profits. Prices abroad as given 
were furnished by one of the leading 
houses dealing in foreign securities, and 
represent the latest available quotations 
until November, 1919. Costs represent 
amounts to be paid for 100 pounds par 
value, and 1,000 franc and lire. These 
costs are minus a number of charges that 
have to be added for insurance, trans- 
portation, brokerage charges, etc., which, 
however, are not very large. The first 
two issues in the table are in dollar de- 
nominations, but are convertible into 
pounds securities. The first percentage 
of profit column in the table shows the 
rate of profit, assuming that the denom- 
ination of the bond goes to parity with 
its price remaining constant, while the 
second assumes that prices are at par and 
exchange rates at parity. 





THE SALIENT FACTS 
CONCERNING EACH ISSUE 


A brief summary of the salient facts 
relative to each issue, follows: 


respectively. Issued in dollar denomina- 
tions but convertible into National War 
5% Bonds, 4th Series, par for par, ster- 
ling being computed at 4.30. Conversion 
of shorter maturity may be made at any 








United Kingdom Convertible 5¥2s. Of- time prior to November, 1922, and long- 
ferred to amount of $250,000,000 recently er, prior’ to February, 1929. National 
Foreign Securities Off ering Exchange Profit 
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United Kingdom 
vee Nov., 1922 98 — 
United Kingdom 
oo . "aaa Aug., 1929 90% _ pean : paeasi 
British Govt. 5% 
National Loan..... Oct., 1922 100 412.00 486.65  496.38(1) 18% 20% 
British Govt. 4% 
Victory Loan........ Sept., 1920 80% 331.66 391.75 486.65 18% 47% 
British Govt. 4% 
Funding Loan...... Nov., 1960 76 313.12 369.85 486.65 18% 52% 
French Govt. 4% 
Victory Loan of 
_ SR ee . Jan, 1931 90 96.30 173.70 19300 8% 100% 
French Govt. 4% 
Loan of 1917......... Jan., 1945 72 77.04 138.96 193.00 80% 138% 
City of Paris 5% 
Bonds of 1919... See 113.21 198.79 193.00 76% 71% 
Belgian Govt. 5% 
Nat. Loan of 1917. June, 1934 105 120.75 202.65 193.00 68% 60% 
Italian Govt. 5% 
Cons. Loan of 
| Dec., 1932 93 86.26 179.49 193.00 108% 123% 


(1) Redeemable at 102. 





by some of the country’s most prominent 
bankers ; ten-year notes at 9614, and three- 
year at 98, to yield about 6 and 6.25%, 





THE PARIS BOURSE 
When the American investor buys foreign interest-bearing securities he gets 
the current interest and also profits by any recovery in exchange rates. In- 
terest in foreign financial institutions is greater than usual owing to present 
conditions 
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War 5% bonds are payable at 105% in 
February, 1929. Upon conversion, hold- 
ers of notes will be entitled to 232 pounds 
for each $1,000 par value. If the pound 
return to parity ($4.8665) the investor 
will receive $1,131.90 for each $1,000 par 
value of the convertible notes. National 
War bonds are payable at 105%, so that 
at maturity, with the pound at 4.8665, 
the investor will have $1,188.50. The 
amount invested by the investor who 
bought ten-year notes, is $962.50 per 1,000 
pounds and the three-year notes, $980. 
The percentage of profit on the original 
investment for those who bought the 
shorter maturity and converted, assum- 
ing the pound at parity and redemption 
at 105% will be 21% and the longer,23%. 
The rate.of return on the sterling bonds 
is 5%. Prefer 10-year maturity, as its 
call on sterling holds for about 6% years 
longer than the shorter 

British Government 5% National Loan. 
Available in 100, 200, 500 and 1,000 pound 
denominations. Holders of these may 
convert on any coupon date, or 14 days 
thereafter, into 5% War Loan due 1947, 
with Government’s option to redeem in 
1929, on basis of 100 pounds par value 
of War Loan of 1947 for each 95 pounds 
of National Loan of 1922. The National 
Loan of 1922 is quoted at par, so that 
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the American investor can buy a 100- 
pound bond for $412. He can then con- 
vert into the War Loan of 1947, and re- 
ceive about 105 pounds par value of 
these. Let us assume that the pound ad- 
vances to $4.8665 by the optional redemp- 
tion date. The $412 original investment 
will be worth about $511, and the per- 
centage of profit from the appreciation of 
the exchange would be nearly 25%. If 
the investor does not convert, but holds 
the National Loan to maturity, he re- 
ceives 102 pounds, which with the pound 
at parity would amount to $496, so that 
the percentage of profit would be about 
20%. The yield of the National Loan to 
maturity is about 5.70%, but additional 
profits are also to be had from the grad- 
ual appreciation of the pound. The same 
source of profits is to be had in the War 
Loan of 1947. The net effect of this 
appreciation is to increase the return on 
the investment. 

British Government 4% Victory Loan. 
Offered in July at 85, but now quoted 
around 80%. Available in 50, 100, 200, 
500, 1,000 and 5,000 pound denominations. 
Redeemable at par by accumulative sink- 
ing fund operating by annual drawings 
commencing September 1, 1920. Each 
half-year 24%% of the total amount is- 
sued, to be set aside, and after paying 
interest, the balance to be applied to 
retirement of bonds. Bonds to be re- 
deemed to be determined by lot. Chances 
for profits especially large if bonds are 
included in early drawings, on account of 
the rapid advance to par, but chances 
for exchange profits are larger for those 
redeemable at later dates. The percent- 
age of profit on the original investment 
upon redemption at par would be about 
25%, a very large profit indeed if secured 
from the early drawings, even if exchange 
does not show any substantial apprecia- 
tion. The percentage of profit on the 
original investment, assuming that the 
pound returns to normal, would be 18%, 
and if the bonds go to par and the ex- 
changes to parity, 47% 

British Government Funding 4% Loan. 
Offered at 80 same time as Victory 4s, 
now around 76. Redeemable within 71 
years by means of sinking fund, and 
loan to be repaid at par on May 1, 1990, 
or on three months’ notice at any time on 
or after May 1, 1960. Yield to maturity 
about 5,25%, but rate of income larger 
as exchange appreciates. Each half-year 
2%2% of amount originally issued to be 
set aside, and after deducting interest, 
balance will be used to redeem bonds at 
par. Really the most attractive British 
internal investmen to benefit from apprec- 
iation of exchange because of its very 
long call on sterling. Rate of profit, as- 
suming bonds remain constant in price 
and exchange goes: to parity, 18%, and 
if exchange goes to 4.8665 and bonds to 
par, 52%. 

French Government 5% Victory Loan. 
Denominations: 1,000 francs and _ up- 
ward. Redeemable at option of Gov- 
ernment, but not before January 1, 1931. 
Interest payable quarterly, February 16, 
etc., in New York, free of charge, at 
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the rate of the day. Free from all pre- 
sent and future French taxation. A 1,000 
franc bond can be bought for $96.30. 
With the franc at 19.3 cents, assuming no 
market appreciation in the bond, this in- 
vestment would be worth $173.70, and if 
the bond goes to par, $193. The percent- 
age of profit under the first set of con- 
ditions would be about 80%, and the lat- 
ter, 100%. 


French Government 4% Loan of 1917. 
Denominations same as Victory 5s. Re- 
deemable at option of French Govern- 
ment, but not before January 1, 1945. 
Interest payable quarterly, March 16, etc., 
under same conditions as above bond and 
also same status as to taxation. Bonds 
are currently quoted at 72, so that 1,000 
franc par value of bonds can be bought 
for $77.04, with franc at 10.7 cents. The 
rate of profit with the franc going to 
19.3 cents would be 85%, and with the 
bonds also going to par, the rate would 
be 138%. The yield to the earliest re- 
demption date is 6.15%. The annual rate 
of return is about 5.60%, but it should 
really be larger, as the franc moves up- 
ward. 

City of Paris 5% Bonds of 1919. Au- 
thorized to amount of 1,500,000,000 francs 
to refund municipal bills issued from time 
to time during past five or six years. 
Available in 500 france pieces. Secured 
on the general revenues of the city. 
Bonds of bonus type. Bonds redeemable 
by six drawings per annum over a period 
of sixty years. Up to 1921, no bonds are 
redeemable under 200% of their face value. 
After that, redemption will be made at 
par for some bonds and balance at par 
plus premiums ranging to 1,000,000 francs. 
In addition there are a few other bonus 
features. Interest subject to French tax- 
ation, which makes the net income about 
4%% at par and about 4%% at 103. 
Rate would of course be larger as ex- 
change moves to normal, Cost of 1,000 
francs par value, $113.21. If exchange 
goes to parity and bonds remain at 103, 
the same bond would be worth $198.79. 
and at par, $193. The rates of profits 
would be 76 and 71%, respectively. If 





a bond is drawn for redemption, prior to 
1921, the profit is about 94%, even if there 
is no appreciation in franc exchange. 

Belgian Government 5% National 
Loan. Denominations: 1,000 francs and 
upward. Redeemable at par, but not be- 
fore June 1, 1934. Free from all Belgian 
taxation, present and future. Quoted 
abroad at about 105, so that, with Belgian 
franc at 11.5 cents, a 1,000 franc bond 
would cost about $120.75. With the 
bonds at 105 and the franc at parity, a 
1,000 franc bond would be worth $202.65, 
and with the bond at par, $193. The 
percentages of profit in the first case 
would be 68%, and in the latter, 60%. 
The yield to the earliest redemption date 
and annual rate of income are less than 
5%, but if exchange shows good apprec- 
iation, the rates will exceed the nominal 
interest rate. 


Italian Government Fifth Consolidated 
War Loan. Denominations: 1,000, 2,000 
and 4,000 lire. Free from all present 
and future Italian taxation. Redeemable 
at option of Government, but not before 
December 31, 1932. Bonds quoted around 
93, and with lira at 82 cents a bond of 
1,000 lire par value will cost $86.26. As- 
suming that lira goes to parity (19.3 
cents) and bonds remain at same price, 
percentage of profit would be 108, and 
if bonds go to par, 123%, yield to earliest 
redemption date, 5.75% and rate of in- 
come, 5.40%. 


CONDITIONS IN FINLAND. 

One of our correspondents in Sweden 
makes the following interesting com- 
ments in a recent letter in regard to 
conditions across the border in Fin- 
land: 

In Finland, which is in my opinion a 
sturdy, vigorous young republic, ship- 
ping is in full force from Helsingfors, 
Abo, Raumo, Kasko, etc. This coun- 
try’s greatest assets are timber (about 
60 per cent. of the land’s worth), fish 
and miscellaneous products. At pres- 
ent, of course, everything’is in an em 
bryo state, so that exchange fluctuates 
really more than it normally should. 
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What Does Five and One-Half Per Cent On Invested 


Capital Mean to the Railroads? 


What the Cummins Bill Provides—The Esch Bill—The Property Investment of the Roads— 
How Common Stocks Would Benefit 


HE Cummins Bill is the nearest ap- 

proximation reached so far to a 

permanent settlement of the rail- 
road problem. Doubtless some millions 
of words will be added to the files of 
the Congressional Record, and some 
hundreds of Congressmen will seek to 
solidify themselves with their rural con- 
stituents by twisting the tentacles of 
the now famished and defenseless rail- 
road octopus, before a final settlement 
can be reached. 

For the immediate future, the Esch 
Bill, which has passed the House, pro- 
vides a retention of the Government 
guaranty for six months and broadens 
the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over rates and the move- 
ment of traffic. It clearly contemplates 
such increases of rates by the Commis- 
sion as would permit the roads to main- 
tain fair earnings. 

As to the permanent settlement, the 
opinion of the country has crystallized 
along the general lines of the Cummins 
Bill. To what extent it may be modi- 
fied and amended, he would indeed be 
a hardy prophet who should attempt to 
predict. Yet the argument has ad- 
vanced to the point where it becomes 
a matter of much interest to the rail 
road stockholder to know what the 
Cummins Bill, if passed, would mean 
to his securities. 


PROPOSED RATES 
UNDER CUMMINS BILL 


The Cummins Bill proposes to fix 
such rates, in each of the three rate 
districts established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as will produce 
a net operating income for all the roads 
in that district, taken together, equal to 
5%% annually on the value of the rail- 
road property in that district as estab- 
lished by the Commission. The Com- 
mission may, at its discretion, increase 
this return to 6%, the additional %% 
being used to cover the cost of “non- 
productive” improvements on the prop- 
erty. 

It is clear to any one who knows even 
the elements of railroad rate-making 
that tremendous difficulties will arise in 
carrying out this program. In fact, the 
labors of Hercules. were a_ holiday 
pastime compared with the task of, first, 
determining the value of railroad prop- 
erty and, second, making rates in three 
separate districts that will yield an av- 
erage of 534% on that value. 

Just how three different kinds of 
rates are to be made in the different 
districts is a puzzle to railroad men. 
The roads have always adjusted rates 
with a view to developing business 
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along their lines, to placing different lo- 
calities on a plane of equal competition 
in central markets, to meeting the com- 
petition of other railroads on long-haul 
business, and a thousand and one other 
complicated considerations. The plan 
contemplated in the Cummins Bill 
would mean a complete rebuilding of 
the entire rate structure, and how it 
could be done without working a great 
deal of injustice is too much for the 
railroad rate men. Their imagination 
staggers under the strain of trying to 
conceive the result. 

There is only one way of arriving at 
the value of railroad property—physical 
valuation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been working on that 
tor several years, and in the case of one 
road, the Kansas City Southern, has 
arrived at its final figure. (This valua- 
tion is discussed in another article in 
this issue.) 

But while the Kansas City Southern 
valuation represents the final judgment 
of the Commission, it is far from coin- 
ciding with the views of railroad of- 
ficials. The courts will have to pass 
on the result before it can be accepted 
as really final. The same will un- 
doubtedly be true of nearly every valua- 
tion made—a situation satisfactory only 
to the lawyers who will handle the 
numerous cases to be tried. 

Nevertheless, all this can be done. 
There is nothing in it beyond the ca- 
pacity of the human mind—providing a 
liberal allowance of time is granted. If 
the country decides that it wants the 
Cummins plan, ways can be found to 
put that plan into operation. 


NOT SO MUCH WATER 
AS WAS SUPPOSED 


The people of this country have 


heard so much about watered stock in ~ 


connection with the railroads that many 
believe, in entire sincerity, that railroad 
capitalization as a whole is grossly in- 
flated. But even the tentative work of 
the Commission in making valuations 
has already gone far enough to show 
the fallacy of this idea. 

The water that may now exist in the 
capitalization of various roads has been 
there a long time. It is in industrial 
circles that common stocks have been 
given as.a bonus with offerings of pre- 
ferred, or have been sold at prices con- 
siderably below par. In fact, far the 
greater part of the railroad securities 
now outstanding were sold at or near 
their par values. 

The National City Bank recently 
published an interesting table showing 
the per cent of the common stocks of 


leading roads which had been issued 
for cash at par or better, since 1900 
only. (See Table.): 

This showing is a surprise, even to 
those who are fairly well informed on 
railroad finance. 

Previous to 1907, however, the “book 
value” of a railroad’s securities—that is, 
the value of its property as shown on 
its books—did not necessarily bear any 
particular relation to the actual value. 
It might be a great deal above the 
actual value, or,a great deal below it, 
according to the road’s methods of 
bookkeeping. Capital expenditures since 
1907 have been added to this original 
book value according to the rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but whatever errors or exaggerations 
or diminutions existed before that date 
are still present in what are called the 
“property investment” accounts of the 
roads. 


The following is the per cent of net 
operating income to this more or less 
hypothetical “property investment” as 
shown by the books of the railroad 
companies themselves. The per cents 
are as calculated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


1902. .cccccccccccccce 5.02% 
WDOS. .ccccccccccccces 5.19% 
1904. cccccccccccccess 4.83% 
BBS .ccccccccwccceees 5.10% 
1906. ccccccccccscecss 5.58% 
WOT cccccccccccccces 5.61% 
W9OB. ccrccccccccccces 4.89% 
WED. cccccsvccccccees 5.38% 
BID. ccrccccccccccecs 5.68% 
BED cc ccvccccvecccces 4.92% 
BEB ecccccceccseseces 4.69% 
WOES... ccccccvccecees 5.01% 
1914. .ccccccccccceses 4.12% 
BDES. .ccccccccvccccss 4.18% 


In the nine years 1902 to 1910, the 
average per cent earned on property 
investment was 5.3%; from 1911 ‘to 
1915, before the big war began to ef 
fect earnings, the average was 4.6%. 
Better earnings in 1916 and 1917 were 
offset by very poor earnings in 1918 
and 1919; but regardless of that, earn- 
ings under the confused conditions of 
the war cannot be accepted as a cri- 
terion. 

On. the face of the returns, then, the 
roads would earn more than they 
earned before the war, if they were 
allowed 5%4% on property investment 
—provided that the property invest- 
ment figures used above are not inflated. 
In some cases these figures are in- 
flated, but in other cases they are too 
low. When a final average can be 


struck it seems probable that the total 
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railroad investment of the country will 
net vary very widely from the total in- 
vestment as now shown by the books 
of the different. companies. 

The Erie, for example, is an oft-re- 
ferred-to instance of an overcapitalized 
road. It is true that millions of earn- 
ings have been plowed back into the 
property within the last ten years, but 
the burden of inflated bond issues in- 
herited from a past generation is so 
heavy that undoubtedly overcapitaliza- 
tion still exists. What part of earnings 
would be left for the stocks under the 
Cummins plan is problematical. 

At the other extreme we find such 
roads as the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, which never was overcapi- 
talized, and in addition has been plow- 
ing in earnings throughout pretty much 
its whole ccrporate history. Under the 
Cummins plan this road would cer- 
tainly show big earnings for its stock. 


PASSENGERS 
UNPROFITABLE 


One of the points soon discovered by 
any careful student of railway statistics 
is that passenger business, as it has 
been handled in the past, is usually un- 
profitable. Many tactors have con- 
tributed to the reduction of passenger 
rates to a point where the business, 
while paying its own operating ex- 
penses, has not given its fair propor- 
tion of return on capital invested. 

Railroad managers have felt it nec- 
essary to popularize their roads by 
carrying passengers cheaply and by pro- 
viding accommodations better than 
could really be afforded for the rates 
charged. Competition has in many 
cases led to the putting on of fast and 
luxurious trains of heavy cars. Branch 
roads have demanded a train service 
which had to be operated at a loss. 
Managers have looked upon such 
branches as feeders and have tried to 
satisfy themselves with a profit on 
main lines which would slightly over- 
balance the loss on the branch lines. 
State laws have in many cases fixed 
passenger rates at figures below cost 
to the roads. 

An industrial company refuses un- 
profitable business. The railroads, ful- 
filling their functions as public ser- 
fa vants, have not been able to do that. 

They have been under the necessity of 
looking upon their business as a whole 
and trying to make up losses on one 
part of it by increasing their profits 
on other parts. 

Most roads have been able to cut 
down the relative cost of hauling 
freight by steadily increasing the av- 
erage train load, through bigger and bet- 
ter equipment and improvement of 
tracks and right of way. In this way 
they have put up,a very strong fight 
against rising costs and wages. But 
this plan has hardly ever been ap- 
plicable to passenger business. Even 

: where through business has been heavy 
x enough so that passenger engines could 
be loaded to the limit by long trains 
of cars, the demand for luxurious ac- 
commodations has so increased the 


weight of each car in proportion to the 
number of persons carried in it, that 
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little net profit could be realized. And 
most of the passenger business of the 
country has to be done with short 
trains. Freight can wait. Passengers 
will not. Even though a branch line 
furnishes only passengers enough for 
a real locomotive load. twice a week, 
trains have to be run twice a day—and 
of course at a rate of speed considerably 
higher than that which would be most 
economical. 


Of the 7%, under the amended Cum- 
mins Bill the road would retain 614%, 
the other 34% going into a general 


railroad contingent fund. This 61%4% 
on the assumed value of $180,000,000 
would be about $11,700,000. After de- 
ducting bond interest, etc., the earnings 
for the $27,436,000 of stock would be 
about 21%, or substantially the same as 
~~ | aorames in the prosperous year 
1916. 
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Chicago & Northwestern................ 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........... 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... .. 
Delaware & Hudson.................... 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 
Pennsylvania 
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Common Stocks Ratio to 
Issued for Total 

Cash at Par Common 
or Better Stock 
Since 1900. Issues. 
ie deat aiest ond $107,300,000 71% 
ako dae sale 1,800, 30% 
pike ins Gate 116,000,000 80% 
BL ERE 12,600,000 11% 
Ppa ty et) 69,200,000 60% 
sneha tod 8,800,000 21% 
Rapes, ae 118,000,000* 56% 
Re ns Se 49,200,000 45% 
ES Ne 8 [ee 122,700,000 55% 
ssewmaetieeecs 146,200,000 82% 
s6b hateghaetiwies 350,000,000 70% 
souk oeace 75,700,000 28% 
eee Ak oo 126,000,000 57% 


* Preferred Stock. No common outstanding. 





A large part of the New Haven’s 
troubles have arisen from the fact that 
about half its gross earnings come from 
passenger business, where it was very 
difficult to apply any economies with- 
out a howl of rage from the abused 
public. Another trouble, of course, has 
been that this road’s business was 
mostly short haul. Howard Efliott 
could not be blamed for failure to pro- 
duce on this short-haul, passenger- 
carrying road, the results which he had 
obtained on the long-haul, freight- 
carrying Great Northern. It was the 
board of directors which made the real 
error in imagining that this could be 


done. 


HOW COMMON STOCKS 
WILL BENEFIT 


Investors do not as yet realize what 
the Cummins plan would mean to the 
undercapitalized roads. Take for ex- 
ample the Central of New Jersey. This 
road’s investment in road and > equip- 
ment is carried on its books at about 
$90,006,000. which is certainly far below 
any just estimate of its value. Its total 
capitalization is about $116,000,000. 
Without trying to anticipate the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s valua- 
tion, let us make the purely hypotheti- 
cal assumption that the actual value of 
the property is $180,000,000. 


Rates which would permit all the 
roads in Eastern territory to earn 544% 
on their invested capital would certainly 
yield considerably more than that for 
Central of Jersey, because of its fa- 
vorable location, low grades, and high 
state of efficiency. Just for the sake 
of argument, let us assume that it could 
earn 7%—a figure which might, of 
course, be wide of the mark. 


The 5%4% return does not mean that 
any particular security or any particu- 
lar road will be limited to that figure. 
It is merely assumed in the bill as a 
fair basis for rate-making. 

In spite of the highly involved con- 
dition of thé whole railroad question, 
it seems pretty clear that most of the 
railroad stocks which have shown large 
earnings in the past would be likely to 
continue doing so in the future under 
the Cummins plan; while the securities 
of most of the roads having poor earn- 
ings have already been deflated in the 
market to such an extent that they also 
would be in a relatively better position. 


MAXIMS OF WALL STREET 


Actual value will tell in the end— 
Daniel Drew. 

No man ever makes himself poor by 
taking profits—Daniel Drew. 

The market is made by the minds of 
men. What the minds of men have made, 
your mind can solve. The problem re- 
quires study, practice, experiment, per- 
sistence and unlimited patience—Wyckof. 

Buy when everything looks the black- 
est and when every one else wants to 
sell!—Jay Gould. 

Wait patiently for the proper moment; 
and never buy or sell simply for the sake 
of doing something—Jay Gould. 

The first requirement of success in Wall? 
Street is patience—Jay Gould. 

The market will be here to-morrow.— 
Daniel Drew. 

Always have some resources free for 
bargains !—James R. Keene. 

The man who is right six times out of 
ten will make his fortune.—James R. 
Keene. 

Those who can give good advice are 
least anxious to—S. V. White. 
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ONSIDERABLE importance at- 
taches to the recent valuation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion covering the property of the Kau- 
sas City Southern Railway. Inasmuch 
as the principal railroad measures now 
yefore Congress provide for a recapital- 
zation of the railroads based on the 
value of their properties, the contents 
of the recent report of the commission 
on the Kansas City Southern Railway 
may be taken as an index of a valuation 
olicy. 

Director General of Railroads, Walk- 
er D. Hines, suggested to Congress that 
‘he Commission’s valuation work be 
ised in a scheme of regional consolida- 
tion of present railroad c >rporations, 
and the Cummins’ Bill, already reported 
favorably to the Senate, provides for a 
merger of companies into not less than 
twenty nor more than thirty-five sep- 
arate corporations, each to be confined 
“0 a “rate district” for which rates will 
»e adjusted so as to afford a fair return 
m capital employed. The “Plumb 
Jan” also provides for a replacement 
of present railroad securities by Gov- 
‘rnment obligations on the basis of an 
“ficial appraisal. 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI, Ph.D. 
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Dr. Sakolski is the author of 
several books on railroad sub- 
jects and of various authorita- 
tive articles on railroad valua- 
tion and _ rate-making. His 
knowledge of the subject is the 
result not only of thorough 
study, but also of a good deal 
of actual work for the railroads 
themselves. During the war he 
held an important position at 
Washington with the Federal 
Trade Commission. He now 
has a responsible post with the 
Equitable Trust Company. 
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the railroad company vigorously pro- 
tests. One of the grounds of complaint 
is the exclusion of the cost of the Port 
Arthur Ship Canal, estimated at $1,023,- 
983, which was conveyed to the United 
States several years ago and is no 
longer the property of the company. 
The valuation also excludes items of 
abandoned property to a total cost of 
$2,324,705. 

The property of a subsidiary known 





TABLE I—CAPITALIZATION OF KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 


Stock: 


Capital stock, Common... 


4% Non-cumulative Preferred... 


Bonds: 


First Gold 3s, due April, 1950... 
Refunding and Imp. 5s, due April 


Ist, 1950 





Subsidiary Bonds and Equip. Trusts 


Approximate Market Value 





Par Value Market Price Tota’ 
_.- $29,959,900 19 $5,692,381 
21,000,000 50 10,500,000 
30,000,000 60 18,000,000 
18,000,000 80 14,400,000 
832,000 nominal 832,000 
$99,791,900* $49,424,381 


Footnote:—*This capitalization has changed very slightly since the date of 


he valuation, June 30, 1914. 





The Kansas City Southern was se- 
ected as one of the first large railroad 
systems to be valued largely because 
‘tt was of recent construction, the sys- 
tem having been built within the last 
{5 years. It is the first officially ap- 
draised railroad that has its securities 
n the hands of investors. Accordingly, 
an interesting comparison can be made 
»etween the values placed upon the 
yroperty by the Commission and the 
amount and character of the capitaliza- 
ion of the railroad system as shown in 
Table I. 

Against this capitalization, the Com- 
mission shows an original cost (as of 
June 30, 1914). of $46,978,042.63 and a 
oresent (reproduction) value of $33,- 
975,849, or less than half. The original 
cost estimate is what the Commission 
fefines' as “investment cost.” The 
amount is made up chiefly from the 
accounting records of the company. 


Against the “investment cost” figure, 
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as the Glen Pool Tank Line Company 
amounting to $178,129 is also excluded, 
the Commission deciding that this 
property was not devoted to the public 
use. The “investment cost” as report- 
ed by the Commission likewise takes 
no account of value of donated property 
or of estimated contractors’ profits, 
which the railroad claims exceed 
$2,000,000. 


VALUATION REPORT IS 
BASED ON 1914 PRICES 


As in the Texas-Midland case already 
reported, the Commission’s “reproduc- 
tion cost” estimate of the Kansas City 
Southern is really nothing more than 
an inventory of the present physical 
items of the property, each of which is 
valued at the lowest possible unit cost. 
Prices of labor and material have ad- 
vanced from 50 to 100 per cent since 
the valuation date (June 30, 1914), but 
no cognizance is taken of this fact in 





Kansas City Southern Railway Valuation 


any part of the report. Nothing 1s 
allowed for intangible items or for the 
costs of developing, unifying and im- 
proving the property. Working capital 
and current assets are likewise not in- 
cluded. In normal years the working 
assets (materials and supplies) carried 
by the Kansas City Southern have ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000. 

The following is an estimate of the 
reproduction cost—new and the cost-of- 
reproduction—less depreciation of all 
property other than land used exclu- 
sively by the carrier for the purposes 
of a common carrier: 


Cost-of-Reproduction—New $41,538,531 

Cost-of-Reproduction — Less 
Depreciation 

Per cent. depreciated value 
to reproduction cost as new 


33,975,849 


82% 


To these amounts may be added the 
Commission’s estimate of the present 
value of the land, viz., $2,609,153, mak- 
ing a total of $44,147,684 valuation as 
reproauction cost—new, and $36,585,- 
002 as present “depreciated value.” It 
is this latter item which will undoubt- 
edly be used as a basis of rate making 


and capitalization, so that against a 
total present capitalisation of the rail- 
road of approximately $100,000,000, 
there is a value, when working capital 
is included, of less than $41,000. It 
should be noted that this cost-of-repro- 
duction—less depreciation, or “present 


value” as it is frequently called, though 
covering the face value of the $30,000,- 
000 First Mortgage Bonds of the cor- 
poration, falls about $8,000,000 short of 
the present market quotations of all its 
outstanding securities. In this connec- 
tion it should be remarked that more 
than $21,000,000 in cash was spent dur- 
ing the last ten years in physical im- 
provements to the property. 

Against the valuation as reported by 
the Commission, the officials of the rail- 
road company have protested vigorously 
They have already taken the matter to 
the Federal Courts. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has refused to 
carry out the provision of the Valuation 
Act which requires the Commission to 
state, in detail and separate from im- 
provements, “the original costs of all 
lands, rights-of-way, and _ terminals 
owned or used for the purpose of a 
common carrier, and ascertained as to 
the time of dedication to public use. 
and the present value of the same, and 
separately the original and present cost 
of condemnation and damages or of 
purchase in excess of such original cost 
or present value.” 

The Valuation Bureau of the Com- 
mission holds that it is impossible to 
obtain the present value of land to be 
used for railroad purposes. The Com- 
mission’s attorneys contend that ir 
view of the Minnesota rate cases deci 
sion which rejected the method of ob 
taining railroad land values by the use 
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of “multipliers” applied to the value of 
adjacent lands, an estimate of the pres- 
ent cost of acquisition of lands would 
be of no assistance in carrying out the 
provisions of the Valuation Act. The 
land asset of the company, probably the 
most valuable item of its property ac- 
counts, is therefore given an almost neg- 
ligible value. 


COMMISSION’S VALUATIONS 
INADEQUATE FOR RATE MAKING 


It is manifest that the Commission’s 
valuation reports in their present form 


All this promises an almost endless 
period of expensive litigation and gives 
very little encouragement to an early 
settlement of the vexatious questions 
of railroad rates and capitalization. 
There are so many points of difference 
between the carriers’ views and those 
of the Commission’s valuation officials, 
that the courts of law—or any other 
judicial body cannot be expected to set- 
tle them within a generation. 

Briefly summarized, some of the con- 
tentions of the carriers against the 
valuation program are as follows: 

1—The valuations are incomplete in 





TABLE II.—COMPARATIVE VALUES—KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 


Par value of securities (Capitalization) 


% 
$99.791,900 100.00 





49.424,381 49.5 





Approximate market value of securities 


Official estimate of investment cost of present property... 46,978,043 47.7 


Official estimate of Reproduction Cost—New—— 


Official estimate of present value* 


41,538,531 41.6 
33,975,849 34.0 





*Reproduction cost, less depreciation. 





are inadequate to furnish a basis either 
for railroad capital adjustment or for 
rate making. No final figure expressing 
total value is reported, the Commission 
expressly stating that for the present 
it would make “findings as to underly- 
ing facts, with leave to the carriers and 
other parties to apply to be heard upon 
the undetermined question as to what 
single sums should be stated as the 
values of their properties.” 


that they deal merely with engineering 
appraisals. They exclude many “costs” 
incurred in the construction and devel- 
opment of the property which would 
again be incurred in the reproduction 
of these properties under any reason- 
able program of reproduction. 
2—Unwarranted deductions from 
value have been made on account of 
depreciation, the carriers contending 
that depreciation is a matter of main- 





Pres. Daniel Willard on B. & O.’s 
Prospects 


= HE New York Sun prints the fol- 

lowing interesting letter from 
Daniel Willard, President of the B. & 
O. R. R., to a stockholder: 


“I can well understand your feeling 
of disappointment because of the sus- 
pension of dividends upon the Balti- 
more and Ohio common stock. I think 
I ought, however, i fairness to you as 
well as to the company, to call atten- 
tion to a few matters in that connec- 
tion. First, perhaps, I ought to remind 
you that the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, was one of the most satisfactory 
in the entire history of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, at least 
since the receivership which terminated 
in 1899. An examination of the annual 
report for that year will, I think, con- 
firm this statement. 

“Further, the Baltimore and Ohio 
property was never in better physical 
condition than when it was turned over 
to the Government late in 1917. It is 
a good property to-day; it is capable of 
handling a very large volume of busi- 
ness, and if the company were operat- 
ing its own road on a fair basis of rates 
and charges, such a basis, for instance, 
as is evidently contemplated in the 
Cummins bill now under consideration 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate 


Commerce, there is no reason to doubt 
the ability of the Baltimore and Ohio 
again to pay dividends upon its com- 
mon shares. 

“During the last two years, however, 
the property has been operated by the 
Government, its regular business has 





DANIEL WILLARD 
The head of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road says that rates adjusted to meet 
requirements of all roads will meet re- 
quirements of his company 


tenance expense, that as long as rail- 
road property is efficiently and ade- 
quately maintained through repairs and 
renewals there is no depreciation. 

3—No allowances have been made for 
abandoned property, although in many 
instances abandonments are as much 
the cost of the ordinary American rail- 
road as is the cost of preliminary sur- 
veys in originally locating the line or the 
false work in building the bridges, and 
other expenses incurred in developing 
and operating a railroad plant. 

4—The right-of-way values as deter- 
mined by the Division of Valuation do 
not constitute the “reproduction cost” 
or the “present value” thereof, since no 
allowances have been granted for cost 
of acquisition, severance damages, de- 
struction or removal of buildings and 
the like, the commission merely taking 
the bare acreage value of adjacent lands 
and applying this unit value to the 
acreage of the railroad right-of-way and 
terminal real estate. 

5—Nothing has been added to repro- 
duction value to represent the intan- 
gible or socalled “other elements of 
value” which the valuation act requires 
to be separately inventoried. 

6—The working capital or quick as- 
sets of the carriers has not been inven- 
toried, although such assets are an 
integral part of the railroad property 
and are essential to the operation of 
the railroad. 


been diverted to other lines wherever 
it was thought to be in the interest of 
the Government to do so, the cost of 
operation has been very largely in- 
creased, and the reports which have 
been submitted by the Federal Admimis- 
tration show that under such conditions 
the company has not earned its fixed 
charges; but it would be a mistake to 
measure the value of the property by 
the operating results under Federal 
control. 

“Besides, the compensation which the 
company was able to obtain from the 
Government for the use of its property, 
as pointed out to the Baltimore and 
Ohio stockholders on July 2, was much 
below what we thought it fairly should 
be, but in view of the long and difficult 
process required to obtain a better ad- 
justment, with the uncertainty attend- 
ing claims of that or any character be- 
fore the United States Court of Claims, 
it was deemed best under all the cir- 
cumstances to make the contract on the 
basis set forth in the circular above re- 
ferred to. 

“The reasons why dividends on the 
common stock were temporarily sus- 
pended were fully explained in my cir- 
cular of July 2, and I will not repeat 
them here. I feel that I ought to say 
this, however, that the Baltimore and 
Ohio under private management was 
able not only to maintain and improve 
its property but at the same time great- 
ly to strengthen its earning capacity, 
and this was done at a time when the 
rates were admittedly lower than they 
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fairly should have been. By ‘admitted- 
ly’ I refer to the statement made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with the 1914 rate case when 
the commission said officially that it 
found that the net earnings of the rail- 
roads in the Eastern territory at that 
time were less than they ought to be 
either in the interest of the public or of 
the railroads themselves. 

“Even under such conditions the Bai- 
timore and Ohio Company was able to 
maintain dividends upon its common 
stock, and I have no doubt at all of its 


ability to do so-in the future if rates 
be adjusted so as measurably to meet 
the increased costs of operation due to 
higher prices of material and to higher 
scale of wages paid all employees. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Company does not 
require any special favors or considera- 
tions, and rates adjusted to meet fairly 
the requirements of all the roads will 
meet the requirements of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company. 
D. WILLarp, 
“President, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. 





Norfolk & Western Makes Splendid 
Showing 


U NDER the handicap of Govern- 
ment operation, Norfolk & West- 
ern has made about the best 

showing of any road in the country. 

Under any sort of plan that permits the 

roads of the South to earn, as a whole, 

a reasonable return on their invested 

capital, this company’s securities will 

be in a very strong position. 


Although about three-quarters of the 
freight handled over this road’s 2,087 
miles of line consists of “products of 
mines”—mostly coal—it should not be 
forgotten that the company has a 
north-and-south through line from 
Hagerstown, Md., to Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and Bristol, Tenn., and an east- 
and-west line from Norfolk to Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The road is in growing territory, 
where both agriculture and manufac- 
tures are flourishing, and where there is 
still plenty of room for further develop- 
ment. The growth of manufacturing in 
its territory is shown by the fact that 
in 1914 only 9% per cent. of its freight 
was manufactures, but in 1918 15.2 per 
cent. 


RAILROAD HAS SHOWN THAT 
IT IS PROGRESSIVE 


It has been the constant improvement 
of the road out of current earnings that 
has permitted the raising of the divi- 
dends on the stock from 4 per cent. in 
1908 to 8 per cent. in 1917 and 7 per 
cent. since then. Since June 30, 1907, 
$53,624,000 has been applied to addi- 
tions and betterments out of income— 
an amount equal to 45 per cent. of the 
par value of the common stock now 
outstanding. 


The natural result has appeared in 
the form of a bigger and bigger train 
load, with a corresponding increase in 
operating efficiency. In recent years 
the train load has grown as follows: 


1913... 764 Se 
ra . 802 | a 
1915, 841 1918... 1,041 


In addition to this, the road’s stand- 
ard of current maintenance has been 
very high. Even under the high costs 
for NOVEMBER 29, 1919 


and labor difficulties of the war, when 
many roads allowed their maintenance 
to fall behind, this company’s way and 
equipment have been kept in excellent 
condition. To do this the amount of 
money applied to maintenance in 1918 
was more than double that in 1915 and 
preceding years, as shown by the graph 
herewith. It is indeed a fortunate rail- 
road which has found itself in a posi- 
tion to apply these large sums to its 
maintenance during the last few years. 

In 1918 104 miles of 100-pound rails 
were laid, bringing the total mileage of 
that weight up to 968, and 804 miles of 
the right of way were equipped with 
automatic signals at the end of 1918. 
In 1914 the average tractive power of 
the company’s locomotives was 38,322 
pounds, in 1918 46,064 pounds. 

Such items as these show very plainly 
the progressive character of the road’s 
management and explain its growth in 
efficiency of operation. 

Norfolk handled $82,000,000 of gross 
business in 1918, against $43,000,000 in 
1914—almost double. This great in- 
crease in business, economically han- 
dled, enabled the road to earn more and 
more for its stock in spite of increased 
costs for materials and labor and a big 
jump in taxes. 

A graph herewith shows the progress 
of earnings and dividends since 1912. 
In 1918 earnings for the stock under 
the Government guaranty were 12% 
per cent. and the actual earnings were 
about the same. In 1919 guaranteed 
earnings will be about 12 per cent., but 
the actual earnings will be smaller be- 
cause of rising expenses—probably 9 
per cent. or 10 per cent. But even this 
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would be a fair surplus above the 7 per 
cent. dividends. 

One reason for this good showing for 
the stock is that fixed charges, instead 
of being increased as on most roads, 
were cut down from $4,909,000 in 1915 
to $4,786,000 in 1918. In 1919, however, 
about $250,000 has been added to this 
item through the issue of $17,420,000 of 
convertible 6 per cent. bonds. 

These bonds are especially interest- 
ing. They were issued, not because the 
road itself needed money, but because 
the Government needed the road’s 
money. If the company could have 
handled its own earnings no bond issue 
would have been necessary. 

The bonds mature September 1, 1929, 
and are convertible into stock at par at 
that time. Since the stock is now about 
104, the price of the bonds follows or 
slightly precedes that of the stock. It 
is hard to imagine conditions under 
which these bonds would sell below par 
—yet they will follow the stock in any 
rise in price. As this is written they 
are selling near 107, to yield 5.1 per 
cent. Everything considered, this is 
the company’s most attractive bond is- 
sue. It is without specific mortgage se- 
curity, but the road’s credit is so high 
that this is hardly to be reckoned as a 
drawback. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN STOCK 
SHOULD ADVANCE 


Since the funded debt and preferred 
stock combined comprise only 56 per 
cent. of the capitalization, earnings for 
the common stock will show a good 
deal of stability in dull times, and with 
the steady growth of business the per- 
centage earned for the common should 
gradually increase. 
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Under the railroad bills now being 
considered in Congress physical valua- 
tion will be important. The valuation 
of this road has been about 75 per cent. 
completed at the end of 1918, so there 
should not be any long delay in arriving 
at the final figure. - 

It ought not to be any less than the 
road’s capitalization, and if based on 
reproduction at current costs it would 
be much above the capitalization. Most 
of the company’s bonds are 4s and 4%s, 
and the preferred stock is a 4 per cent. 
issue; so even if the company were al- 
lowed to earn only 5% per cent. on its 
total invested capital, the 7 per cent. 
dividend on the common ought to be 
safe enough, and the roads will unques- 
tionably be allowed to retain some part, 
at any rate, of their excess earnings 
above a “fair return.” 
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International Harvester Ready for Big 
Expansion 


SIGNING OF PEACE TREATY WILL BE “FULL STEAM AHEAD!” SIGNAL—COMMON STOCK IN 
FAVORABLE POSITION TO BENEFIT. 


O much has been said about a world 
shortage of food supplies and the 
importance of increasing production 

at the earliest possible moment that no 
further comments are required to point 
out the trade possibilities of those indus- 
tries engaged in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing agricultural equipment. It is 
obvious that these concerns are now in an 
unprecedented position, where they may 
prosper indefinitely by normal peace acti- 
vities, and the “grand-daddy” of all is 
the International Hamester Company. 


Owing to the company’s favorable long- 
time record of performance, its excellent 
organization in this country and abroad, 
Harvester evidently is destined to play 
an especially important part during the 
period of reconstruction now under way, 
all of which indicates a big expansion of 
earnings and consequent additions to 
the already large equities behind the com- 
mon stock. 

Owing to anti-trust litigation, the assets 
and business of the International Har- 
vester Company in January, 1913, were 
divided equally between the original con- 
cern and a new company, the International 
Harvester Corporation, the latter taking 
over the foreign plants and business and 
the new lines, which included tractors, 
gas engines, wagons, cream separators, 
etc. Both concerns did very well in 1913, 
but the outbreak of the war in August, 
1914, and its continuance impaired the 
value of the Harvester Corporation’s for- 
eign assets very seriously and also cut 
short its development. 

Table I shows at a glance how the cor- 
poration fared during the five-year pe- 
riod ending in 1917. Dividends on the 
common were cut in half in 1914, and 
omitted during the next three years, and 
although net income held up remarkably 
well under the circumstances, yet after 
providing for dividend requirements for 
the preferred stock, the corporation 
charged off on account of war losses all 
remaining profits in 1915 and 1916. 

Net income in 1917 was nearly triple 
the previous two-year average on the 
common stock, but owing to the political 
and industrial collapse of Russia (where 
the company had large interests) in that 
year and the entry of the United States 
into the war, the corporation charged off 
$13,941,168 to war losses. This sum not 
only absorbed the entire earnings for 1917 
but resulted in a deficit of $1,350,721 for 
the year and the necessity of drawing 
upon the accumulated surplus to the ex- 
tent of $749,278 in order to pay dividends 
on the preferred stock. 


By ARTHUR C. WATT 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
OF NEW JERSEY 


During the time that the Harvester 
Corporation was having “hard sledding” 
owing to its foreign interests, the domes- 
tiz concern, the International Harvester 
Company of New Jersey, went ahead by 
leaps and bounds, as can be noted readily 
by looking at Table II. The figures shown 
are those remaining after liberal expendi- 
tures for plant maintenance and generous 
allowances for depreciation, depletion of 
ore and timber properties, etc. 


valuation of the company’s holdings 
which were further depreciated owing to 
the increasing disorder in Russia’s inter- 
nal affairs, and made a total of $24,205, 
000 for the four years ending December 
31, 1918. How much of this amount ir 
recoverable, and when, is anybody’s guess 
but if recent indications of a favorable 
change in the Russian situation mater. 
ialized, a proportion of the sums already 
charged off may represent a contingenr 
asset of importance, as the entire amoun: 
is equivalent to $30 a share on the 800,000 
shares of common stock outstanding. 

















TABLE I’ 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CORP. 
—Earned on— 
Net Pfd. Com. Charged Preferred Common  Additior 
Income %o * Off Dividends Dividends to Surplm 
1913 $7,255,253 24.18 12.88 $100,000 $2,100,000 $2,000,000 $3,055.25. 
1914 4,262,595 14.21 5.41 PES 2,100,000 1,900,000 1,162,59: 
1915 3,820,141 12.73 4.30 1,720,141 2,100,000 
1916 5,137,098 17.12 7.59 3,037,098 2,100,000 
1917 9,086,103 3029 17.46 9,086,103 2,100,000 
$29,561,190 9853 47.64 $13,943,342 $10,500,000 $3,000,000 $2,117,84 


*Includes $13,743,392 war losses; all exclusive of normal plant depreciation. 





As the outcome of a conditional settle- 
ment in 1918 with the Government of the 
anti-trust litigation both companies re- 
united. This action threw the protecting 
mantle of the Harvester Company over 
its war-ravaged “brother corporation” 
whose common stockholders thereby again 
began to participate in dividends. The 
new corporation was called the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation. 


HARVESTER COMPANY HAS 

LARGE WORKING CAPITAL 
On December 31, 1918, Harvester’s 
statement showed net working capita. 
alone of $166,426,946. Subtracting the en- 
tire preferred stock issue of $60,000,000 
net working capital worked out at the rate 
of approximately $133 a share for the 
$80,000,000 common stock. On the basi» 
of current prices of around $138 a share 








TABLE II 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CORP. OF NEW JERSEY 
—Earned on— 

Net Pfd. Com. Charged Preferred Common Additior 
Income % % * Off Dividends Dividends to Surplu. 
1913 $8,315,525 27.71 15.54 $400,000 $2,100,000 $2,000,000 $3,815,52" 
1914 7,863,232 26.21 14.41 400,000 2,100,000 2,000,000 3,363,237 
1915 9,276,436 30.92 17.94 700,000 2,100,000 2,000,000 4,476,4% 
1916 =11,582,160 3861 27.25 900,000 2,100,000 2,000,000 6,582,106 
1917 15,309,594 51.03 33.02 1,300,000 2,100,000 2,800,000 9,109,594 
$52,346,947 174.48 108.16 $3,700,000 $10,500,000 $10,800,000 $27,346,94; 


*Appropriations for pension and accident funds, etc.: 


all exclusive of libera 


plant depreciation and reserves for bad debts, etc. 





The combined result of the operations 
for 1918 of the two former companies is 
shown in Table III. It will be noticed 
that $10,478,000 was charged off to foreign 
war losses in 1918. This was due to a 


for the common, a market valuation of 
only about $5,000,000 is placed upon rea: 
estate and plant property, conservativel» 
carried on the books of the company ar 
a valuation of $65,694,250, on December 
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31, 1918, and a physical asset system which 
is expected to turn out $200,000,000 or 
more of business this year. Book value 
of the common on that date was $185 a 
share. 

Ordinarily book values are of doubtful 
importance, but not so with Harvester. 
The company acquired a large part of its 
real estate and buildings many years ago, 
when property values were relatively 
nothing compared to their current values 
and these buildings probably could not be 
replaced for at least several times the 
figures at which they are carried on the 
books. The plants, etc., have been main- 
tained at a high state of efficiency and al- 
though depreciation has been consistently 
charged off against earnings, yet the phys- 
ical assets still remain in good condition 
and are capable of large scale production. 
The company entered the year 1919 with 
abnormally large inventories, a censider- 
able portion of which was valued at 1916 
prices. These materials have been and 
are still being worked off through manu- 
facturing operations, and the finished 
product, when sold, should yield a liberal 
margin of profit. 

Another instance that the book value of 
Harvester is “all lean” is shown by the 
failure of the company to capitalize its 
enormous good-will value and numerous 
patents. 
such a favorable reputation for its prod- 


ucts the world over, that its trade marks # 


on agricultural equipment corresponds to 
that of “sterling” on silver, and breaks 
down selling resistance that would take 
considerable time, money and effort of a 
less widely known firm to overcome. 

An important feature in this connection 
is the marketing of the company’s line of 
farm and road tractors. Few, if any, 
other concerns know the equipment needs 
of the farmer so well as the Harvester 
Company and while competition will be 
keen, yet there is little doubt but that the 
Harvester organization will more than 
hold its own in the tractor field. Its 
various foreign agencies have been active 
for months past in lining up new business 
and its progressive development should 
culminate in breaking all previous pro- 
duction records of the company. 


GOOD EARNINGS CERTAIN 
FOR PRESENT YEAR 


Harvester 7% cumulative preferred, 
uow selling at around 113, with an indi- 
cated annual yield of about 6%, is amply 
protected by assets and earnings and is 
regarded highly by conservative investors. 


. ‘3 
The common stock now selling at about & 
. ~~ 
$138 a share represents an investment | 


issue with semi-speculative attractions. 


Although the current dividend rate is 6% 
and investment yield only around 4%4%, 


it is thought that with the anti-trust liti- 
gation now practically removed as a de- 
terrent factor, the directors may be more 
liberal hereafter with distributions to the 
common poet An increase of 
7% in the dividend rate would not prove 
surprising, but owing to the trade pros- 
pects opening up in foreign fields and the 
necessity of financing such business, it is 
possible that some sort of an offering may 
be made to stockholders and the proceeds 
used for the extension of long time cred- 
its to European customers. 

Whether this action takes place or not, 
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The company has established § 


it is apparent that earnings this year will 
be very satisfactory and that they should 
reach higher levels as world conditions 
improve. 


to the remarkable asset position of the 
company, let alone its trade prospects, but 
this disparity very likely will be corrected: 
at the proper time by the usual process of 





The current price of the common stock the shares climbing. to higher market 

does not seem even to have adjusted itself levels. 
TABLE III 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
—Earned on— - 

Net Pid. Com. Charged Preferred Common Addition 

Income % % * Of Dividends Dividends to Surplus 

1918 $26,713,325 44.52 28.14 $11,738,000 $3,150,000 $4,850,000 $6,985,325 


*Includes $10,478,000 war loss for the year. 








A SIGHT LOSING ITS NOVELTY 


One can scarcely over-estimate the value of farm machinery. 


Much has 


been heard of the tractor during the last few years, but its achievements 
have equalled the claims made for it 





HANDLING THE HAY CROP 
By making possible more efficient work farm machinery has increased re- 


turns on many farms. 


This shows how tractors are sometimes utilized in 


baling hay, which crop covered 80,000,000 acres of land this year 


Continental Can in Good Position 


Large Equities Placed Behind Stock by 
ance with Food Production Insures 


By RAY T. 


ONSISTENT growth was reflected 
in the increase in the dividend rate 
on the common voted a short time 

ago by the directors of Continental 
Can. A quarterly dividend of 14 per 
cent was declared, this move placing 
the common on a 7 per cent annual 
basis as against 6 per cent previously. 
As Chairman F. A. Assman stated that 
earnings are running at about the rate 
of 20 per cent annually on the common, 
the increase in dividends was evidently 
warranted. 

The reasons for the present satisfac- 
tory condition of the company’s affairs 
lie in the steady upbuilding of plants 
under an efficient management, com- 
bined with a steadily increasing demand 
for its products. It is believed by those 
who have studied the situation that the 
future exports of canned goods from 
the United States to Europe will be far 
greater than in pre-war days. The war 
has resulted in the introduction of 
canned goods into Europe and a con- 
tinued demand is looked for from that 
quarter. 

The company owns and operates 
plants at New York City, Syracuse, 
Baltimore, Canonsburg, Pa., and Chi- 
cago. The new factory at Clearing, 
Ill., a suburb of Chicago, which was in 
full operation at the beginning of this 
year, is probably the largest and best 
equipped can factory in America. The 
company also owns and operates a tin 
plate mill at Canonsburg and owns 
valuable patents in can-making machin- 
ery, as well as two large machine shops 


TIN MAKING MACHINE 


The rollers flatten the metal into thin 

sheets. Continental Can is particularly 

well situated in regard to tin plate, manu- 

facturing a large proportion of that 

which it uses, thus saving an intermediate 
profit 
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Plowing In of Earnings—Close Alli- 
Demand—Present Market Position. 


MORGAN 


in Syracuse, where all special machinery 
is made. 

Continental Can is credited with 
manufacturing in its own plants about 
half of the tin plate it uses. The com- 
pany thus is enabled to save a large 
intermediate profit on one-half its 
plate, whereas the American Can Com- 
pany buys every pound of tin plate 
which goes into its products. 

It is stated that since the original 
Continental Can Company was formed, 
in 1905, there has been no year in which 
more cans were not made and sold 
than during the preceding year. By 
1917 the output had reached such pro- 


is revealed by a study of the accom- 
panying table, which shows the manner 
in which equities have been placed be- 
hind the stock by the plowing in of a 
large share of the earnings instead of 
paying them out in dividends. 


In his last annual statement to the 
stockholders, President T. G. Cranwell 
explained that because of the uncer- 
tianty in obtaining raw materials—prin- 
cipally pig tin and tin plate—the com- 
pany had to provide for large quantities 
of these materials during the war to 
take care of its increasing business. As 
a result, the ending of hostilities found 
it with an unusually large inventory of 
raw materials on hand. This accounted 
to a large extent for the increase if 
bills payable shown in the report. Presi- 
dent Cranwell stated that it was fully 
expected these obligations would have 
returned to normal by the end of 1919. 


The company has an authorized issue 
of $7,000,000 in 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred shares, with a par value of 





——Preferred 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Earned Paid 

23.29 7 
25.65 7 
42.83 7 
66.65 7 
7 
7 


Price 
Range 
84- 94 
88-109 
106-114 
97-112 
99-107 
104-110 


*Not including a 35 per cent stock 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


47.04 


Common 
Per Cent 
Paid 


Price 
Range 
37- 45 
40-127 
75-111 
76-103 
65- 95 
65-104 


{Current rate. 


Per Cent 
Earned 
10.69 None 
12.05 2% 
22.38 5 
32.63 5 
13.86 6* 
20.007 7t 
dividend. +Estimated. 





portions that it was about twenty times 
the 1905 figure. In that year 1,250,000,- 
000 cans were produced. The next year, 
1918, witnessed another increase in pro- 
duction, the total output for the year 
being reckoned at 1,550,000,000 cans. 

Sales of meat cans had an increase 
directly traceable to the war but it was 
stated at the beginning of this year that 
these sales amounted to less than 5 per 
cent. of the Company’s entire business. 
It is hardly correct to say that the Con- 
tinental Can Company did not receive 
any benefit from war conditions. How- 
ever, in 1918 the erpansion of the com- 
pany’s business was no greater than 
under pre-war conditions. Leaving out 
of consideration whatever business is 
directly traceable to the war, there can 
be no question that there should be a 
constant normal increase in the need 
for food tins. The increase in popula- 
tion, and especially the increase in the 
proportion of the population living in 
cities, away from the food producing 
districts, should give room for constant 
expansion. 


EARNINGS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 
DESPITE DECLINE OF GROSS 


It is stated that the decrease in gross 
business during 1919 has been about 12 
per cent. Notwithstanding this fact, 
there has been an important better- 
ment in earnings. Earnings on the 
common of 20 per cent for 1919 would 
compare with 13.86 per cent in 1918. 
This improvement is attributed to sev- 
eral causes, including a large supply of 
low cost tin, greater efficiency in pro- 
duction, and a better margin of profit. 

The company’s policy of expansion 


$100, of which $4,840,000 is outstanding. 
The authorized issue of common is 
$15,000,000 ($100 par value), of which 
there is $13,500,000 outstanding. The 
authorized common stock was _ in- 
creased from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
in January, 1918, and $3,500,000 was dis- 
tributed as a 35 per cent stock dividend 
in February, 1918. 


AN OVERSEAS SHIPMENT 
Europe is using more canned goods thap 
ever before and there are indications that 
this will have an important effect on the 
demand for containers. The photograph 
shows canned goods being placed on ship- 

board at New York 
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STREET SUPPLY OF STOCK 
HAS NEVER BEEN LARGE 


The company has no bonds and the 
position of the common stock is being 
strengthened by the sinking fund oper- 
ations as a result of which 3 per cent 
of the preferred is being retired annu- 
ally. The “Street” supply of Continental 
Can stock has never been large, and the 
Cranwell and Assman 


interests are 


HE Macazine oF WALL STREET 

is constantly in receipt of 
large numbers of unsolicited 
letters congratulating us upon the 
great value and growing success of 
our publications. It is a source of 
much satisfaction to us that our ef- 
forts to make of America a Nation 
of Intelligent Investors are so widely 
appreciated. 





A NECESSITY 


“IT enclose check for one year’s 
renewal subscription to to The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street. 

**Some time ago I sent in a trial 
subscription. It is no longer a trial 
proposition, but an absolute neces- 
sity. I have noted the steady ad- 
vance which the magazine has been 
making, and desire to express my ap- 
preciation of it.’’—F. K., Rochdale, 
Mass. 





SATISFIED OLD SUBSCRIBER 

‘*The writer has taken your maga- 
zine for the past three years. A 
careful study of your columns has 
resulted in a great deal of benefit. 

‘«The writer expects to invest ap- 
proximately $40,000 within the next 
few weeks, has selected the follow- 
ing list of stocks for a permanent in- 
vestment, yet feeling they have 
speculative values ’—P, D, 
K., Eau Claire, Wis. 





DEVELOPED CAUTION 

‘‘T am wondering whether you 
would be willing to give me a con- 
fidential opinion as to the stability 
GE cccccccccccccece I am a sub- 
scriber to your magazine and have 
been highly pleased with the nu- 
merous valuable suggestions and in- 
formation which I have gained from 
it. Among other things, your maga- 
zine is helping me to develop a very 
considerable degree of caution.’’— 
P. J., Advertising Manager of a na- 
tional monthly magazine. 





credited with owning fully one-third of 
the issue. 

In view of the fact that most of the 
company’s growth has occurred during 
the World War, its earnings on the 
common having been less than 5 per 
cent in 1913, it is perhaps to be rated 
as a speculation rather than as an in- 
vestment. 
nection with such a basic necessity as 
food should not be forgotten. 


Nevertheless, its close con- 


What Our Readers Think of Us 


FROM AN ITALIAN BANKER 

**T am very much obliged to you 
for your kind answer, which I no- 
ticed also in your valued magazine, 
and I hope it will interest some of 
your readers.’’—A. R. & Co., Milano, 
Italy. 





DIVIDEND PAYING XMAS GIFT 


**T was just thinking that I don’t 
know of a better Christmas present 
that a fellow could give some of his 
investing friends who are not al- 
ready subscribers than an annual 
subscription to your magazine, be- 
cause if he uses his head in connec- 
tion with what you present he ought 
to develop that Christmas present 
into a substantial sum.’’—W. F. R. 
8S. & I. Co., Cincinnati, O. 





ADVERTISING PROTECTION 


‘*Thank you for your telegram 
and letter advising me to close out 
my aceount with (a firm 
which soon afterward got into 
trouble). I take it from your sug- 
gestion that their advertisement will 
no longer be admitted to your maga- 
zine; and if others are obtaining 
the kind of service from them that I 
am this will be a help in the protec- 
tion of your readers.’’—G. E. H., 
Detroit, Mich. 





USED AS AUTHORITY BY PRO- 
VISION MERCHANTS 

**T am a constant reader of your 
magazine, which is of great value to 
me, as I get a great deal of informa- 
tion from you on which I base my 
weekly market reports.’’—W. C. W., 
Chicago, Til. 





RESULT OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 

**T am interested in The Magazine 
of Wall Street and have gotten many 
good ideas, I think, from it, espe- 
cially with reference to unreliable 
securities, so many of which are on 
the market or being hawked about.’’ 
—W. M. W., Flemingsburg, Ky. 
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There can be no question of the ex- 


cellence of the preferred issue. 


and of the can industry. 


it seems certain that any future decline 
will not be protracted. 


BUILDING UP THE FAMILY 
FUNDS 

‘*Your information has added 
quite a few dollars to our bank ac- 
count (my husband’s and my own), 
and we think your deductions of the 
market as accurate as human wis- 
dom can make them.’’—Mrs. J. L. 
P., Boston, Mass. 





CAREFUL INVESTOR 

‘*T am enclosing list of railroad 
convertible bonds and would like to 
get your idea of the value of the 
same to hold, taking into considera- 
tion the yield and safety combined. 
I am an old subscriber. I cannot 
close without complimenting you on 
the able manner you are handling 
your magazine.’’—C. C. W., Water- 
bury, Vt. 





GIVES CONFIDENCE TO SMALL 
INVESTOR 

‘*What would you consider a good 
purchase in preferred stocks at pres- 
ent? I enjoy the magazine very 
much indeed. It is constantly giving 
me many invaluable suggestions and 
helps, besides confidence and faith 
in my small commitments. Best 
wishes for its continued prosperity. 
—M. L. M., Washington, D. C. 





MAKES OUR WORK WORTH- 
WHILE 

‘* As a subscriber to your valuable 
magazine, which, by the way, is in 
a class by itself, and that at the top, 
I would like a few samples of your 
late investment letters with a view 
of taking this service. If it is in the 
same class as your magazine it 
would be invaluable to me.’’—H. E. 
8., Bath, Me. 





THE AID OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS MAN 

‘*T find your magazine an excel- 

lent paper containing valuable in- 

formation for the busy business man 

who is eager to get a comprehensive 

knowledge.”—C.F.H., New Orleans. 








LLL LEE 


Present 
prices are around 88 for the common 
and 100-110 for the preferred. At its 
present price it appears probable that 
the market has pretty much discounted 
the favorable position of the company 
However, 

































Investors Indicator of Industrials 


The dividend rate given covers regular declared dividends on the yearly basis. Extra or stock dividends are noted from 


time to time in the comment column on the right, which als® summarizes important price-affecting factors. 


The yield on 


price is based on regular dividends and the last reported sale OF bid price before going to press. A minus sign before earn- 
ings’ columns indicates a deficit for the year in dollars per share. 


Companies Which Have Reported for 1919. 
Dollars Earned Per Share. 


1915 
Am. Agricultural Chem. com. 10.97 
Amer. Beet Sugar com.... 7.50 
Amer. Car & Foundry com. -76 


Am. Hide & Leather pfd.. 17.38 
Am. Locomotive com...... —13.00 
Burns Bros. com.........- 12.11 
Crucible Steel com........ 5.39 
International Nickel com.. 3.33 
Pullman Co..... cocccccees - 8.79 
Va.-Carolina Chem. com.... 7.55 
Westinghouse Blec. com.... 2.37 


1916 1917 
0.5 21.11 
14.30 30.55 
2.38 27.37 
12.64 13.56 
36.06 21.80 
10.03 21.27 
45.80 42.12 
6.83 7.78 
10.32 11.36 
10.39 10.92 
10.22 12.56 


1918 
35.01 
10.58 
30.64 
18.35 
16.64 
18.35 
48.25 


5.79 
6.44 


24.24 
10.68 


1919 
10.34 
3.86 
32.34 
20.73 
41.05 
13.70 
31.29 


3.22 
10.61 


18.09 
20.87 


1919 Barnings Not Reported. 
Dollars Barned Per Share. 





——— ——- 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Allis-Chalmers com........ “oe 0.49 8.69 11.37 11.62 
Am. C@M COM..ccccccceccee 3.61 6.19 12.31 21.84 7.55 
Am. Cotton Oil com....... 1.99 7.05 6.99 4.55 5.14 
Am. Linseed Co. com...... ome sw0e 1.82 5.82 5.77 
Am. Smelt. & Refining com. 6.51 16.80 31.73 24.14 . 7.29 
Am. Steel Foundries. . e -+. 1.20 19.89 30.19 13.69 
Am. Sugar Refining com.... 2.90 4.99 18.46 20.09. 16.45 
Am. Tobacco com.......... 21.04 20.06 22.73 25.25 35.45 
Am. Woolen com.......... —0.06 6.40 15.32 40.42 21.36 
Bam, GAMO GOR cccccoesccccs 1.53 654.92 139.52 11.08 —.26 
Anaconda Copper .......... 1.89 7.16 24.85 17.04 11.59 
Italdwin Locomotive com. .—5.25 7.14 22.91 40.22 61.81 
Barrett Co. com........... 10.31 21.19 32.84 20.54 18.77 
Bethlehem Steel com...... 32.60 112.50 286.30 43.20 17.98 
Butte & Superior........... 5.21 33.37 31.79 0.94 2.17 
California Petroleum pfd... 11.54 7.80 8.44 12.44 16.43 
Central Leather com....... 6.41 10.82 23.14 30.42 10.44 
MD bc cu cnectanns 3.44 7.67 14.40 11.27 4.66 
Colorado Fuel & Iron com.. eee weve 5.97 11.16 7.61 
Continental Can com...... 10.69 12.05 22.38 32.63 13.86 
Gorn Products Refining pfd. 7.73 10.62 20.39 38.05 29.01 
Cuba Cane Sugar com...... PT ecoe 17.36 7.63 1.2 
General Electric .......... 11.12 11.57 18.31 26.50 14.77 
Goodrich (B. F.) com.. 5.62 17.17 12.76 14.50 25.67 
Great Northern Ore........ .54 -70 1.39 —1.50 3.02 
Green Cananea Copper Co.. 1.97 1.04 7.05 5.05 6.87 
Gulf States Steel com...... «+» 10.17 30.25 34.83 9.96 
Inter. Agri. Corp. pfd.... 0.65 —T7.47 9.80 9.31 14.89 
International Harvester.... eee cess sows 256.24 28.14 
Kelly-Springfleld com...... 6.18 7.16 9.19 12.03 20.78 
Maxwell Motor com........ 0.390 6.55 30.18 30.72 5.71 
Mexican Petroleum com.... 4.78 4.93 16.79 10.23 14.13 
Miami Copper ..... scoc5ece 4.56 10.39 6.63 7.04 
Midvale Steel & Ord....... ces 1.44 21.46 365.58 29.21 
National Biscuit com....... 11.76 9.52 8.10 9.87 11.63 
National En. & Stamp. com.—0.32 2.02 11.67 23.39 13.94 
National Lead com........ 3.73 4.86 6.16 15.45 14.46 
Nevada Consol. Copper.... -74 2.78 7.61 4.83 1.70 
New York Air Brake...... 6.41 13.43 82.15 18.94 20.53 
Pan-American Petroleum... eee ecce eece 5.80 5.58 
Pressed Steel Car Co. com.. 14 3.60 15.00 10.04 24.61 
Railway Steel Spirng com. .—0.42 3.09 20.49 32.32 18.38 
Ray Consolidated Copper... 1.65 3.08 7.65 6.60 3.05 
Republic Iron & Steel com. -56 6.560 47.67 61.88 22.22 
Bears Roebuck com........ 21.30 17.57 26.65 19.29 17.63 
Bless Sheffield com........ -21 -63 14.44 15.73 15.03 
Studebaker Corp. com..... 12.79 27.46 26.14 9.11 10.39 
Tobacco Products com...... 1.03 2.31 5.44 9.32 17.00 
United Cigar Stores com.. 7.09 7.69 10.10 9.41 13.60 
United Fruit ......... 6.19 16.12 27.97 26.72 28.01 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe pfd.. 0.60 2.55 16.91 11.18 9.24 
U. S. Food Products*....... 2.28 4.64 10.30 14.83 81.13 
Uv 8S. Industrial Aleoho!l com. 1.94 12.60 36.14 54.67 61.67 
Uv. 8. Rubber com........ §.18 10.80 17.75 28.83 30.86 
Tv. S. Smelt & Ref. com.. 1.61 13.93 26.49 5.14 8.75 
eR EG Ue ae 9.96 48.46 39.15 22.10 
RS are 5.34 11.03 24.46 18.46 11.66 
Willys-Overland com....... 8.66 11.87 5.74 4.85 5.33 
Woolworth (F. %.) eom 10.86 13.19 15.57 16.72 12.43 








* Former Distillers’ 

installments of %&% each. 

extra. —2%% extra. e—2%% 
h—14% extra +—-1% extra. 


Securities Corp. 





+ Re-capitalization; 





f—2%, 


Yield 
Present on 
Div. Recent Price 
Rate Price % 
$8 8.6 
8 94 8.6 
12 137 8.7 
7 126 5.6 
6 100 6 
10d 120 8.3 
12 225 6.3 
0 26 0 
8 133 6.6 
4m 94 4.3 
4 65 7.3 
Yield 
Present on 
Div. Recent Price 
Rate Price % 
$0 44 0 
Q 56 0 
4 53 7.6 
% 75 1 
4 72 5.4 
3 42 7.1 
7** 137 5.2 
20 260 7.7 
7b 130 5.4 
0 19 0 
4 66 6.1 
0 112 0 
8 126 6.4 
5c 97 5.2 
0 24 0 
Tc 77 8.1 
6f 100 5 
3 40 7.6 
3 44 6.8 
7 89 7.9 
7 89 7.9 
0 43 0 
8 169 4.7 
4 83 4.8 
ot 84 0 
0 36 0 
0 66 0 
6 82 6.1 
6 136 4.4 
4h 143 2.8 
0 40 0 
10 212 4.7 
2 26 7.7 
4 52 7.7 
7 123 5.7 
6 79 7.6 
5 84 6.0 
1% 17 8.8 
10 120 8.3 
6 114 5.2 
8 103 7.8 
g $9 8.1 
2 22 9.1 
6 114 5.3 
8 220 3.6 
6 75 & 
7 119 5.9 
6j &8 6.8 
+] 199 7.6 
10 193 5.3 
5 56 8.9 
2k 77 2.6 
16 111 14.3 
8 79° £ 4 
6 113 5.3 
5n 196 4.7 
e 114 Rt? 
1 32 3.1 
y 124 6.4 


3 shares new for 1 share olf stock. 
t No regular dividend; has made two distributions of $1 each and two of $2. b—10% extra. 
extra, accumulated dividends. 


extra. 


m—2% extra. m—10, extra. o—2% extra. 





INTENDING PURCHASERS should make 
careful Comparisons, including former years. 
They should also read the Financial News and 
Comment for additional information. If a 
yearly subscriber, our Inquiry Department 
may be consulted. 


Labor, freight, costs, e.c. increased 47%. 

Will operate several new plants. 

Common dividend reserve increase voted. 

Company’s earnings shown at new high record. 

Company's production again at normal. 

Additional stock has been listed. 

Favorable court decision may cause stock 
dividend. 

Sales, both domestic and foreign improve. 

Closed contract with Packard Co. for aute 
bo 

wil 
8. ° 

Company to make effort for foreign trade. 


dies. 
build additional plants at Charleston, 


Making effort to obtain So. American trade. 
Business rather slack. 

Entire new bond issue sold. 

Company's business better than ever. 


Plants working at full capacity 
Profits running high 
Company acquired by the A. T. Securities Co 


Recently received $25,000,000 order from 
South America 

Zinc business hurt by Steel strike 

Ending of metal crafts strike increases output. 

Company has received large foreign order 


Plants not affected by strike 

Appeal from court decision rejected. 

Reports sixty-ene new wells in September 

Extra dividends expected by stockholders 

Protests copper rates to I. Cc. 

Company's plant at Pueblo shut down 

Company’s Pittsburg subsidiary unaffected by 
strike. 

Has leased its Granite City plant to new co 

Expected to begin operations Dec. 1. 

Unparalleled prosperity predicted. 

Plants to retire its second pfd. stock. 

Earnings expected to show upward trend. 

Mines gaining in production. 

Will enlarge wire mills. 

Company to investigate its German properties. 

Plant at South Chicago closed by consent ef 
company and workers. 

Sales for 9 mos. this year exceed entire pre- 
vious year. 

Merger plan declared operative. 

Dividend rate increased on common stock. 

Company operating on a two-thirds basis. 

Strike disorder nearly over. 

Former good business returning. 

An increase in the common dividend probable. 

Earnings for this year likely to equal those of 
last year. 

Mines resume operations. 

Domestic business slack. 

Contemplates additional issue of common stk. 

Swamped with orders. 

Large European orders increase business. 

Production noticeably increased. 

Company operating at 100% capacity. 

Crop prosperity should help mail orders. 

Not affected by strike. 

Expected to earn $25 a share on common this 


year. 
Adverse decision in case of suit with So. Pa- 
eific R. R. 
Recently closed contract with Sweets Co. ef 
America. 


Company will close merchandise stores in Ja- 
maica. 


Merger with Iron Products Corp. denied. 
Company’s new business has good prospects 
Capital Increase ratified by stockholders. 
Company doing record business. 

Has acquired new property in Mexico. 

Plants operating 70% of capacity. 

Good outlook for future. 

400 cars daily now being turned out. 

This year’s sales compare favorably with tase 
vear 
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** 39% extra im quarterty 
o—24% 


s—2% extra. h-—T7Se extra. }—10% extra 
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Trade Tendencies 


As Seen by Our Trade Observer 














Steel 


NCREASED activity in every 
branch of the steel industry follow- 
ing the debacle of the strike has in- 
dicated fundamentally good busi- 

uess conditions. Practically every plant 
has more orders than it can hope to fill 
before 1920, and very few of them are 
willing to take on orders for any length 
of time ahead. 

The increased demand and activity 
has for the first time this year led to 
actual price advances in lines where 
business has been unusually stimulated. 
Steel scrap, for instance, is selling at a 
high record for the year, after a long 
period of inactivity, while the whole 
line of semi-finished steel products is 
moving upward. An indication of the 
strength of the industry, particularly in 
view of foreign conditions, was shown 
by an order recently placed by a Bel- 
gian rolling mill for close to 50,000 tons 
of steel billets, in spite of the exchange 
handicap, the freight differential as 
against France or Germany, and the 
uncertainty of delivery. Billets and 
bars have been quoted at substantially 
higher than the scheduled rate by the 
independents, although the leading pro- 
ducers insist on trying to keep the price 
level stable. 

In lines like sheet and structural steel, 
also in steel plates, activity is the high- 
est this year, with a heavy foreign de- 
mand. It is unlikely that much foreign 
business will be actually done, however, 
because of the good backlog of unfilled 
orders which the industry as a whole re- 
ports. 

Rails are beginning to move again, 
and well authenticated reports state 


that the railroads are beginning to’ 


place inquiries for purchases which they 
expect to make after the return of the 
roads to their former owners. How- 
ever, it seems fairly certain that present 
quotations will be maintained, as there 
is a large available capacity which has 
not yet been strained. 

Much of this spurt which the steel 
business has taken is directly traceable 
to the strike, which made consumers 
fearful about getting their orders 
through, and hence willing to pay pre- 
miums for prompt delivery where pos- 
sible, and in other cases try to book 
orders as far ahead as the mills would 
let them. 

Production is now at the best it has 
been since the strike began, and in 
many cases better than before the 
strike. 

The coal strike caused a_ certain 
amount of apprehension among steel 
men, although most of them professed 
to be well fortified with fuel for a fairly 
long time ahead. Some inconvenience 
was caused to producers when the or- 
der was issued holding up coal in tran- 
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HE average investor has neither the time 

nor the opportunity to follow developments 
in the various industries although such develop- 
ments at times are of vital importance in the 
consideration of the long range prospects for se- 
curities. This department will summarize and 
comment upon the tendencies in the more im- 
portant trades as expressed in the authoritative 
trade publications and by recognized leaders in 
the various industries. As the general tendency 
in a given trade is but one of the many factors 
affecting the price of securities representing that 
industry the reader should not regard these 
Trade Tendencies alone as the basis for invest- 
ment commitments, but merely as one of many 
factors to be considered before arriving at a con- 

clusion 








sit, but the later publication of the old 
priorities order assured the plants of a 
fairly adequate supply of coal for some 
months. Some plants are known to 
have taken steps to use oil as fuel in- 
stead of coal, to free themselves from 
the labor uncertainties attached to the 
soft coal industry at the present time. 
With the recall of the strike order, 
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however, and the resumption of nego- 
tiations, steel men have begun to 
breathe easier. 

The only serious trouble now in sight 
is the shortage of common labor, which 
is beginning to be complained of in 
many other industries, too. It appears 
to be only a question of time before the 
strike is officially declared off, and then 
the shortage will be appreciably re- 
lieved. 

Pig iron has been very active of late, 
with production declared to be close to 
capacity, and in fact a larger output 
than can be accounted for by current 
consumption, This indicates the desire 
of steelmakers to secure themselves of 
a large reserve, and may be the pre- 
lude to a continuation of the recent up- 
ward tendency of pig iron. 

The export trade in pig iron is un- 
usually large, considering the difficul- 


ties which all exporting labors under; 


at the present time. Most iron furnaces 
report themselves unable to accept any 


new business for the remainder of the 
year, and production figures are ex- 
pected to approach the record if the 
present activity is not interrupted by 
some unforeseen event. 


Railroads 


While the Cummins bill is under con- 
sideration in the Senate, the bill spon- 
sored by Chairman Esch of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of the 
House has been reported out from 
committee and debate on it has begun. 
No new features have been added to 
it apart from those widely discussed 
before, and as Mr. Esch said, it makes 
no eftort to try any new experiments in 
railroad regulation, but merely at- 
tempts to consolidate previous methods 
has been proven. It is 
anticipated that some form of govern- 
ment aid will be granted to the rail- 
roads after they pass out of its direct 
control, as it is admitted that railroad 
credit apart from a few of the very 
best roads is a highly uncertain quan- 
tity. 

One means of getting around this 
difficulty which has been much spoken 
of at Washington is to have the Gov- 
ernment retain control over the roads 
after January 1, by act of Congress if 
the President does not do it by execu- 
tive order. It is unlikely that legisla- 
tion will be able to pass both houses 
and the President by the beginning of 
next year, as debate on such a vital 
problem is not likely to be cut any 
shorter than was the discussion of the 
League of Nations, for example. Some 
of the provisions of the Senate bill, par- 
ticularly those forbidding strikes and 
compelling the fixing of rates at such 
a level as to yield a prescribed return 
as a minimum, are expected to arouse 
discussion which may end in filibuster- 
ing. 

Should the railroads be returned to 
private ownership by January 1 with- 
out sufficient legislative protection 
there is no doubt but their situation 
would be much worse than it is now, as 
few of them are earning as much as 
the three-year average which was taken 
by the Government as a basis of com- 
pensation. As far as the Railroad Ad- 
ministration is concerned, the Presi- 
dent’s pronouncement that the roads 
were to be returned to their former 
owners on January 1 stands, and prep- 
arations are being made for this restora- 
tion on the scheduled date. If things 
are left to themselves, the sheer force 
of inertia will drive the railroads into 
an unusually difficult position, which, 
according to many authorities, would 
lead to bankruptcy and eventual as- 
sumption by the Government. 


whose success 
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Director-General Hines has stead- 
fastly refused to sanction any general 
increase of rates prior to the official 
date of return to private ownership, on 
the ground that the showing of the 
railroads to date has been unusually 
unfavorable because of the let-up in 
business in the earlier part of the year 
and the expected large transportation 
of coal, crops, steel products and manu- 
factured goods from now on. He also 
made the point that before any general 
rate policy was adopted by the Admin- 
istration it would be necessary to wait 
and see whether unified operation re- 
mained in force in the railroad policy 
of the future, as rates that might be 
perfectly satisfactory under unified 
railroad operation would not suit the 
individual requirements of the roads, 
whose financial and operating condi- 
tions vary widely. 


NEW CLASSIFICATION URGED 
BY COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The consolidated classification which 
is to replace the existing set of official, 
Southern and Western classifications 
has been recommended for the most 
part by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a report to the Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads. While the net result 
of most of the changes proposed is to 
raise the classifications of commodities, 
the commission declares it is convinced 
that the raising of additional revenue 
through reclassification was not the 
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purpose of the chairmen of the classi- 
fication committees who have worked 
out the new plan, their purpose being 
mainly to adjust rating properly and 
distribute transportation costs justly 
over the entire traffic. 

The rules as to packing, specifica- 
tions, minimum carloads, and the like 
as proposed in the consolidated classi- 
fication are recommended to be adopted 
in place of the provisions of the three 
present lists, which sometimes disagree 
on important points. It is expected 
that this great simplification of the 
probiem of traffic handling will be 
adopted within a short time. 

Among the work that will probably 
have to be considered in advance of any 
definite solution of the railroad prob- 
lem, in addition to the question of Gov- 
ernment aid to the roads financially, 
will be interim legislation permitting 
the continuance of actual operation by 


the Government beyond the time origi- 
nally specified, so as to leave the ques- 
tion to be threshed out by a new Con- 
gress and a new Administration. The 
question of interim rates, too, has not 
been settled by Director-General Hines’ 
refusal to consider a general rate in- 
crease. In his letter outlining his ob- 
jections to such an increase he left the 
way open for railroad increases if they 
needed them, and some roads started 
to make preparations for such petitions. 
A conference of railroad executives, 
held a week later, however, declined 
to take advantage of this offer and said 
they would not petition for increases 
piecemeal, on the ground that it was 
the duty of the Government to see to 
it that the railroads suffered no harm 
after it had started all their troubles 
through its own action, 

While it is obvious that the execu- 
tives expect the Railroad Administra- 
tion to take the initiative in recommend- 
ing higher rates, nothing has been done 
about it since. For one thing, a bill 
passed by Congress has put the con- 
trol of rates again in the hands of the 
I. C. C, thus taking it out of the 
sphere of executive order. 


MANY OBSTACLES 
CONFRONT ROADS 


Of late the railroads have been con- 
fronted by one obstacle after the other. 
First the longshoremen’s strike com- 
pelled the issuance of an order prohib- 
iting shipments by rail to port for ex- 
port purposes, thus cutting down the 
railroads’ traffic. The coal strike, as 
long as it lasted, necessitated a reduc- 
tion in service, and the shortage of coal 
intensified by the cut in production 
caused by the walkout is another con- 
dition that hampers transportation fa- 
cilities, 

There is not so much complaint as 
there had been previously about a car 
shortage, and indications are that the 
work of getting the most use out of 
the equipment and facilities available 
has been speeded up to cope with the 
enormously increased traffic, as com- 
pared with the earlier part of the year. 


Coal 


As we go to press the latest develop- 
ment in the coal strike situation is the 
announcement by the labor leaders that 
they have called the strike off for the 
time being and are willing to resume 
negotiations with the operators. 
Strategically, they have been beaten, 
and their latest step is only an acknowl- 
edgment of this defeat; for having once 
admitted the power or the right of the 
Government to issue an injunction 
against strike operations, they have 
practically discarded the strike as an 
effective weapon. The new negotia- 
tions will have to proceed upon some 
other basis than the old one of threat 
and compromise. 

The month before the strike produc- 
tion had begun to climb amazingly, and 
the week before the miners went out 
the total bituminous production reached 
a new high record, surpassing even the 
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figures established in 1918 under stress 
of war-time necessity. If this speed 
could have been maintained, it is pos- 
sible that the record mark of last year 
for total annual production might have 
been equalled. With the calling of the 
strike, however, practically all of the 
union workers, constituting about two- 
thirds of the industry, quit production 
and to date have not resumed, in spite 
of the technical compliance of the strike 
leaders with the Government’s demand 
that they call off the strike. In this 
case, as in many other strikes of recent 
date, the mass of the men were more 
extreme than their leaders. In any 
case, full production cannot be expected 
till the completion of negotiations, as 
the present undecided state means that 
many workers will continue to stay 
out. 

The precautionary measures taken by 
the Government at the outbreak of the 
strike, such as fixing of maximum 
prices to prevent profiteering, an em- 
bargo on the bunkering of outward- 
bound foreign ships, and the re-estab- 
lishment of the war-time system of 
priorities will remain in force, according 
to a Government official, until produc- 
tion reaches 70% of the normal. It is 
barely possible that the elaborate ma- 
chinery of the Fuel Administration 
which has been resurrected to meet the 
emergency may continue to function in 
order to prevent profiteering arising out 
of the temporary shortage which will 
exist until full production is re-estab- 
lished. 


EXPORT OF COAL 
AFFECTED BY STRIKE 


Unfortunately, all this strike commo- 
tion with its hindrance to production 
comes just at a time when the role of 
the United States as a coal exporter 
becomes more important than ever be- 
fore in the world’s history. The ex- 
portable coal surplus of England has 
hitherto sufficed to fill the needs of the 
rest of Europe, particularly countries 
like Italy, which have an industrial de- 
velopment of some consequences but 
little native fuel. Now that production 
has declined considerably in England, 
it is estimated that the amount available 
for export will be about one-tenth of 
that exported in former years. 

The United States, which until the 
recent revival of the old Fuel Adminis- 
tration had had no check on the coal 
industry, was counted on to export as 
much coal as was needed, even the 
handicap of the exchange premium on 
the American dollar not proving 
enough of an obstacle to prevent large 
shipments. So great was the need of 
Europe for coal and so intense the 
shortage abroad that prices from five to 
fifteen times the American charges for 
coal were prevalent, so that it was 
worth while for the foreign coal con- 
sumer to buy American coal, even at 
the high cost of American dollars. 

This trade, of course, will not be re- 
sumed until all American needs are as- 
sured by the settlement of the coal im- 
broglio. Even before the coal strike 
there had been a certain amount of 
protest against the unrestricted expor- 
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tation of coal with production at a low 
level, on the ground that it tended to 
create a shortage and raise the price 
by bringing the normal American de- 
mand into buying competition with an 
abnormally anxious European demand, 
which could pay several times as much. 
A situation of this sort has arisen in 
sugar and in leather, and in default of 
effective Government regulation of ex- 
ports may quite conceivably arise in 
the case of soft coal. 


Copper 


The.consensus of opinion about the 
copper market seems to be that it is 
bound to move. The only question is, 
“What is holding it back?” Some of 
the factors involved are beyond ques- 
tion. For instance, few will deny that 
export buying, particularly for Euro- 
pean consumption, is potentially able to 
absorb much larger quantities of Ameri- 
can copper than it is doing at present, 
possibly enough to keep the mines run- 
ning at capacity. On the other hand, 
exchange conditions for the present are 
admittedly so unfavorable as to keep 
inquiries from turning into orders, and 
this condition will doubtless prevail un- 
til credit conditons acceptable to Eu- 
rope can be arranged. 

The domestic demand has been no- 
ticeably slack. This condition it has 
been customary to explain on the 
ground that industrial unrest has been 
so pronounced that consumers are un- 
willing to buy except from hand to 
mouth, fearing to be hung up with large 
supplies in a declining market. The 
steel strike has not been definitely set- 
tled, the settlement of the coal strike 
is still very recent, and railroad disturb- 
ances still loom indefinitely, but threat- 
eningly. 

Copper producers also point to the 
fact that copper as a mineral commod- 
ity is selling far out of line with other 
minerals. Ata recent price of 21 cents 
a pound, it has advanced much less 
above the July, 1914, quotation of 13.50 
than coal at $4.75 has over a pre-war 
price of $2.15, or steel at $38.50 over 
former grices of about $19. Figuring 
on this basis, they believe copper should 
sell at about 29 cents a pound to be 
adjusted to the prices of other com- 
modities. 

On the other hand, recent estimates 
compiled by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission put the production cost of cop- 
per at about 16 cents a pound on the 
average, which would leave a fair mar- 
gin at a selling price of 20 cents, that 
is, if costs have been correctly com- 
puted, with due allowance for deprecia- 
tion, average exhaustion, and other 
more or less controversial cost factors. 
It must also be remembered that cop- 
per companies are in a very strong 
financial position as a class, so that they 
are able to carry over large quantities 
of copper for long periods, if they think 
they are not being justly treated as to 
price. 

The question of what is a stable 
price for copper is therefore quite un- 
decided, particularly as mines are now 
running at only 50 or 60% of capacity, 
so that a considerable potential increase 
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in supply may be waiting to come on 
the market. 


CONSUMPTION BEHIND 
PRODUCTION OF COPPER 


Copper production, according to re- 
cent figures, is once again running 
ahead of consumption, thus preventing 
the disappearance of the huge copper 
surplus which has been built up in an- 
ticipation of war-time needs that were 
destined not to be fulfilled. The net 
result of the policy of curtailed produc- 
tion adopted early this year has been 
that Governmental surpluses have been 
pretty well absorbed, while surpluses 
in the hands of producing companies 
have slightly increased, and are even 
showing a. tendency to increase still 
further, 

Abroad it is said that Government 
surpluses have been the only thing to 
prevent foreign consumers from buy- 
ing, and now that these are exhausted 
they will have to come into the market 
willy-nilly, labor unrest, financial un- 
certainty, foreign exchange and all. In 
that case the big foreign demand would 
make its appearance sooner than most 
currency expectations. 

At the present time the market is 
simply marking time, with occasional 
price recessions, usually charged to 


speculators who have tired of waiting 
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and are cashing in. The outcome seems 
to resolve itself into a matter of alter- 
natives: either the producers will hold 
on until the increase in domestic con- 
sumption and the long-awaited foreign 
demand materialize, with resulting high- 
er prices, or else they will resign them- 


selves to the present price level, make: 


an effort to increase production, and 
get along on what profits they can on 
the basis of present conditions, in which 
case it is more than probable that prices 
will go down, with the extra supplies 
that can be brought on the market with 
the speeding up of output at the mines. 

Many producers are said to be utiliz- 
ing the time and resources available at 
the present inactive market to do ex- 
tensive development work, which would 
indicate their confidence in ultimate 
higher prices that would enable them 
to sell a bigger output with a bigger 
margin of profit. As a general proposi- 
tion, therefore, greater prosperity seems 
to be a safe prediction for the future of 
the copper industry as soon as the pres- 
ent deadlock is settled, and the market 
for the red metal becomes active again. 


Shipping 

With the longshoremen’s strike over, 
the main work on hand is the clearing 
of the great accumulation of freight 
which has piled up at the port of New 
York en route to foreign destinations. 
Competition in shipping has been keen, 
and rates have been displaying a down- 
ward tendency which would be discon- 
certing if it were not known that there 


gg prospects of enough business for 
all. 

The main stimulus to price-cutting 
has been the competition of foreign 
shipping, particularly British and 
Japanese. New routes are constantly 
being established in the effort to secure 
more business, but shipping men say 
that conditions are still far from nor- 
mal. For one thing, the foreign ex- ° 
change situation has prevented Ameri- 
can exports from reaching the extent 
to which the large unsatisfied European 
demand would seem to entitle them. It 
is estimated by some exporters that 
their business is only half of what it 
would be if foreign buyers were not de- 
terred by the necessity of paying dis- 
couraging prices for American dollars. 
Some relief may be expected from the 
passage of the Edge bill and the appar- 
ent success of foreign loan flotations in 
this country. 

At the other end of the trip vessels 
often find themselves compelled to re- 
turn in ballast instead of carrying 
freight which will pay rate. Improve- 
ment in this respect is not to be ex- 
pected till industrial conditions in Eu- 
rope return to greater volume than at 
present, With any kind of assurance 
of freight cargoes at both terminals of 
the trip ocean going steamers could af- 
ford to charge lower rates at both rates. 

The present outlook for shipping, 
therefore, is one of declining rates, with 
greater volume of trade expected within 
a more or less indefinite future. Pro- 
tests have been registered, apparently 
with some success, against the trick of 
some European countries of asking for 
coal from this country as a vital neces- 
sity of their industrial life, but at the 
same time not sending any of their own 
shipping to carry it over. The result 
is that American ships are left to the 
low-rate and unprofitable coal-carrying 
trade, while European shipping is free 
to engage in the transportation of more 
expensive and less bulky commodities, 
which pay higher rates. This situation 
has been remedied in that representa- 
tions by the Shipping Board have in- 
duced foreign countries which have 
been especially clamorous in their de- 
mands for coal to allot a proportion of 
their own ships to this trade. 

However, in the industrial world it 
seems to be a case of off with the old 
strike and on with the new. With the 
longshoremen’s strike out of the way, 


the coal strike has injured shipping to 
some extent by hindering the free sup- 
ply of bunker coal, and it is believed 
trouble from this source will not be over 
until the strike issue is settled in one 
way or another. 
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NATIONAL POLICY 
BEING FORMULATED 


Congressional committees are still at 
work on the formulation of a national 
policy to guide the future of American 
shipping. While the details still re- 
main to be worked out, it seems safe to 
predict that private ownership of ship- 
ping will be fixed as the basic principle, 
with provision for some sort of effec- 
tive Governmental regulation through 
the Shipping Board, to be remodelled 
on the lines of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Steps will also have to be taken for 
the disposal of the large amount of 
shipping still owned by the Board, as 
the present system of allocations has 
been objected to on numerous grounds. 
No price reductions on this tonnage 
are being contemplated, it has been 
authoritatively announced, in spite of 
reports that the Board was considering 
sacrificing its price-maintenance policy 
in view of the fact that costs had been 
figured on the inflated war-time basis. 

American shipping construction is 
now the first in the world, well ahead of 
Great Britain, though the recent heavy 
cancellation of Government contracts 
may affect the shipbuilding position 
somewhat. At is present rate, however, 
American shipping may lead the world 
in tonnage within a few years, and the 
old-time heavy handicap of an adverse 
differential in operating and construct- 
ing costs is disappearing as wages and 
costs in other countries approximate the 
American standard. 


Oil 

The recent announcement of a fur- 
ther price advance in the Pennsylvania 
oils to a new record high for the his- 
tory of oil since the modern develop- 
ment of the industry shows how strong 
the intrinsic position of the commodity 
is. Despite frantic attempts to increase 
production, the flow of new capital into 
the industry in unprecedented amounts, 
and the wide-spread enthusiasm attend- 
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that coal supplies are endangered by 
labor troubles. Shipping has begun to 
take up large quantities of the heavier 
oil, and plans announced for next year 
indicate that many of the larger ships 
will be equipped to burn oil instead of 
coal. Recently the movement for the 
replacement of coal by oil has found 
great favor in industrial plants, ranging 
from the textile mills of New England 
to the steel plants of Pennsylvania. 

The lighter oils are still supported by 
a heavy demand, although the summer, 
which is usually the time of greatest ac- 
tivity in this field, has caused a slight 
diminution of business in this regard. In 
the long run, however, with the de- 
velopment of new uses for the internal 
combustion engine, such as the tractor 
and the aeroplane, not to speak of the 
expected large increase in the use of the 
automobile, the demand for the lighter 
fuel oils may become so insistent as ut- 
terly to outstrip the productive capacity 
of the nation. 

Stocks on hand have suffered a not- 
able shrinkage, in spite of the feverish 
activity of producing interests, which 
has resulted in approximately a 3% in- 
crease of outturn over the war-stimu- 
lated demand of last year. As the oil 
resources of this country are apparent- 
ly not sufficient to take care of its 
needs, imports from Mexico have been 
increasing. Most of this oil is of the 
heavier grades and consequently cheap. 
At one time there was talk by Ameri- 
can producers that an embargo should 
be placed on imports of Mexican oil, 
as overproduction and underselling was 
feared, but apparently by this time over- 
production is the last thing the industry 
has to be afraid of at this time. 


OIL INDUSTRY AFFECTED 
BY THE STEEL STRIKE 


The steel strike has injured the oil 
industry in an indirect way, as it inten- 
sified the difficulty which had already 
existed in getting piping, drilling sup- 
plies and other machinery necessary to 
the industry, including tanks. The 
shortage of railroad facilities brought 
out by the necessity of handling the 
enormous crops of this year has in- 
creased the oil men’s troubles in mar- 
keting their products. 

The coal strike, on the other hand, 
has underlined the advantages of oil 


“ over coal as a fuel, and steel plants 
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ing new discoveries of oil, production 
has increased very slowly indeed, while 
consumption has jumped startlingly in 
all branches of oil production. 

Fuel oil, the large stocks of which 
were the weak point of the industry in 
the earlier part of the year, has come 
into great demand, particularly now 
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particularly have turned from coal to 
oil. If this movement keeps up the 
burning of raw coal may become as ob- 
solete as the eating of raw meat, and 
coal will be rigorously treated for the 
extraction of by-products before it is 
finally consigned to the furnace. 

Export demand for oil continues to 
be heavy, as it is well known that the 
coal shortage of Europe is worse than 
the shortage here. The tendency for 
the use of oil as fuel for ships involves 
the establishment of oil bunkering sta- 
tions, to which oil must be sent for re- 
placement of stocks. 

The export business in oil cannot be 
considered as an essential part of the 
industry, however, as long as current 
domestic consumption is so vigorously 
overtaking production. In this connec- 


tion it is worth while remembering the 
prophecy delivered at a joint meeting 
of the oil and the motor industries that 
the number of motors consuming re- 
fined oil products, now estimated at 
6,000,000, will be increased to 15,000,000 
before the next ten years are up. 


Leather 


While it is generally realized that 
prices of finished leather products, par- 
ticularly shoes, have been rising to dan- 
gerous levels, and that a decline event- 
ually is almost inevitable, opinion dif- 
fers as to whether or not still higher 
prices may not be registered before the 
drop. In support of this contention it 
is stated that prices of the raw hides 
have not finished recovering from the 
20% slump of the latter part of Sep- 
tember, and that orders keep coming 
in heavily, though some dealers would 
prefer to stay out of the market if they 
could. Because of the small supply as 
compared to demand, the manufactur- 
ers have been compelled to enter upon 
a policy of allotment of product, thus 
avoiding the competitive bidding for 
unusually large supplies by the dealers 
which would otherwise take place. 

The central factor, it is acknowl- 
edged, is the foreign demand. The main 
cause of the high price of leather and 
its products in this country has been 
foreign buying, which has depleted our 
stocks. Foreign purchasers can well 
afford to outbid the American, as shoes 
are so much more expensive abroad 
than here that he is assured of a big 
profit, even if he does pay considerably 
more than the hitherto prevailing price 
for leather. In this way the American 
manufacturer has been forced to raise 
the ‘price he bids for his supplies of 
leather in order to get any considera- 
tion, and so. prices have been boosted 
all around, finally resulting in the in- 
creased prices for shoes with which we 
are all familiar. 


It has been stated by one prominent 
shoes manufacturer that prices may 
now reasonably be expected to go 
down, as the European demand has 
about exhausted itself, and it is well 
known that Europe is anxious to keep 
its imports from the United States to a 
minimum because of the highly unfav- 
orable condition of the exchange rates. 
Therefore, it is argued, only the most 
pressing European demand will come 
into the market, in spite of the great 
premium on the dollar, and now that 
this portion of the demand has been 
satisfied European imports of American 
leather and shoes may be expected to 
decline substantially, and correspond- 
ingly the domestic cost of leather prod- 
ucts. Ultimately, we believe, the ¢ffect 
of this chain of causes will be realized 
in lower prices, but because of the na- 
ture of the leather industry it will take 
about six months until the lessening of 
prices at the raw material end of the 
industry gets down to the finished 
product. The gradual rebuilding of in- 
dustry in Europe will take some of the 
strain off our manufacturers, it is antici- 
pated. 
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Building Your Future Income 


THE PROBLEM OF KEEPING RATHER THAN MAKING 


EARN how to keep money!” 

This simple expressior. clothes 

the thought of Henry H. Rogers 

when thinking of his son’s future. 

Rcgers, the owner of more millions 

than he and j.is son could spexd in ten 

‘ifetimes, had uo magic wand or Midas- 

touch to bequeath his son to teach how 
o make money. 

Modestly. as becomes a real proo- 
em, the oi] magnate expressed his 
opes and fears thus: “I am trying to 
now my boy; how to keep money.” 
Rogers, Jr., could not buy an edca- 
ion that would teach him to k=cp that 
hich his father had earned and saved. 
“he young man’s university training, bril- 
iant as it was, gave him the equipment 
or earning and saving. 

The father was going to fry to com- 
ence where the university ended. 


NIVERSITY training along physi- 
cal, moral and educational lines is 
splendid advantage, and the yardstick 
y which the graduate normally at- 
*mpts to measure his future life. Within 
¢ university itself his high ideals are 
ursed and encouraged. He emerges 
‘om its wall determined to give the best 
at is in him to the world and tak* from 
a fair reward. 
Most men are normal, and deep in their 
arts are well intentioned. Actual con- 
ct with the world of affairs demon- 
ates that the sky is not always blue 
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sor the earth fair. The world is more 
material than one supposed, and it de- 
pends very much on his character whether 
he can overcome the jolts that are so 
common to business life. 

If he is persistent and unswerving he 
“gets on in the world.” This is the goal 
cz the average graduate, and a great 
many do get on—and accumulate more 
mioney than their neighbors. 

“Getting on” in the final analysis means 
“getting it.” Money, resources, capital— 





A LESSON IN FINANCE 


Henry H. Rogers, Co-partner of 
John D. Rockefeller, One of the 
Founders of the Parent Standard 
Oil Company, a Man Who Owned 
More Millions Than He Could 
Spend and Controlled More Than 
He Could Count, Once Gave A 
Startling Lesson in Finance. The 
Question of Inhcrited Fortunes 
Came Up and He Was Asked 
What He Intended Doing About 
His Son’s Business Education. 


Mr. Rogers Answered: ‘‘I Am 
Not Teaching My Boy How to 
Earn a Lot of Money. I Am 





Trying to Show Him How to 
Keep Mouey.’’ 








an income—is the back-log that gives a 
sense of security: a spur to further prog- 
ress. 

The eyes of all, including one’s own, 
look at success respectfully. Success and 
a good income are fairly synonymous: and 
most people want it. 


OUTH and enthusiasm is the anti- 

toxin for dependence, but men in- 
evitably grow older; and with advancing 
years there comes no cure. 

Good habits may make the difficult 
journey past forty-five years of age less 
burdensome, but the days of big effort and 
large salary are ordinarily over. 

It matters not what you have made by 
the time you reach forty-five: that’s an- 
cient history. How much will you have 
kept and saved by that time? 

Men usually make and earn a lot of 
money from the ages of twenty to forty- 
five. Applied to any individual case the 
total is usually staggering. A calculation 
of the amount kept is more often appall- 
ing. 

Where does it go? 

The surplus has been spent, wasted, or 
lost in unfortunate investments. One loss 
has led to another. A single bad invest- 
ment has carried a sense of resentment 
or hope to recoup, and a second made with 
the same result. More good money is 
thrown after bad, and between forty-five 
and fifty the average result is a state of 
Status que ante—just where you started. 
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The status of the man of fifty in this 
position is worse than where he started 
because he is minus something he cannot 
regain—his youth and opportunities. 


HY does a man persist in making 
unfortunate “investments” and 
why can’t they be avoided? 

It takes knowledge to grasp any busi- 
ness, and investment is a business. It can 
no more be dabbled in than the aeroplane- 
mechanic can mend your jewelled watch. 
He might make it go, but you would be 
taking chances. His line is aeroplanes, 
not watches: he may be brilliant in the 
one and a clumsy lout in the other. 

The business man—the average business 
man who makes up our nation of inves- 
tors, is usually too good at his own work, 
to be proficient at any other. Investment 
as a specialized business needs more pro- 
found study than most others. The aver- 
age investor is an amateur, and surplus 
earnings is a tragic thing to experiment 
with in one’s spare time. 

That’s why Henry H. Rogers was go- 
ing to try to teach his boy to save. 

“Building Your Future Income” will 
try and do the same for readers of THE 
MacGazInE oF WALL Street. We believe 
the majority of our men of fifty should, 
with the enormous advantages of this 
wonderful country, be financially inde- 
pendent at this age. If we cannot achieve 
this the experience gained at that age 
would enable us to “carry on” and at least 
hold our own. Our attainments at that 
time would at least give us the backlog of 
security, and keep alive our ambition and 
fighting qualities—so often misdirected in 
our inexperienced youth. 

The only enduring structure is that built 
slowly and carefully. The financial fab- 
ric, capital, accumulation, surplus, and in- 
come, like the cathedral that lasts through 
the ages, must be planned carefully and 
built slowly, stone by stone, if necessary. 

Other structures may be raised that imi- 
tate the original. They may be built 
quickly—even overnight. But they do not 
last. 


E have heard of isolated cases of 

getting rich quickly. We know of a 
far greater number who became independ- 
ent slowly. We are able to give this se- 
cret of success, which involves telling a 
story. 

An eagle and a vulture were circling 
round a flock of sheep at meal-time. The 
king of the birds selected the smallest 
lamb and carried him off. The vulture 
(which is an imitation eagle), with con- 
tempt for his rival’s prowess, swooped 
down upon the largest sheep in the flock. 

It was before shearing time. The sheep 
resented this attack and desperately 
sought to shake off the vulture’s talons, 
embedded deep in his generous coat of 
wool. Finding these tactics vain, the 
sheep, maddened with pain and fear, 
rolled over and over, each time burying 
his greedy tormentor beneath him. 

The eagle returned. He had finished 
the “Hors-d’ceuvres” and was ready for 
the “entree” and another young spring 
lamb was carried to the mountain top. 
The vulture, with every bone in his body 
broken, lost his dinner as well as his life. 
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HOSE who have become independ- 

ent slowly have regarded the field of 
investments as the eagle did the flock of 
sheep. Unconsciously, the dependents are 
attracted to unknown fields and_ bigger 
game than they can handle. The-vulture 
sometimes “gets away with it,” hence 
it is not impossible to get rich quickly, 
but in nine cases out of ten the quickly 
gotten gain is lost. 

Broken bones are more often the re- 
ward of greed. 

We will show that by the careful in- 
vestment of small funds and the reinvest- 
ment of surplus income, dividends and in- 
terest it is not difficult to build up a per- 
manent income in from ten to twenty 
years, depending on how much can be set 
aside from earnings. 


N this series we assume that our read- 
ers have money to it.,est now, an 

established earning power, ability to create 
surplus funds,.and a desire to learn how 
to place their capital to the best advan- 
tage. 

While it is possible for some to make 
money in speculation, the average man 
cannot afford to distract his mind by do- 
ing this. We can and will prove that the 
investor can make more profits, besides 
saving himself a great deal of worry, by 
carefully investing his funds at times of 
low prices, than can the business man who 
tries to speculate. 

The latter is at a serious disadvantage 
because his speculations must take his 
mind .off his work. Less efficient work 
means less salary or a lower earning 
power. Market losses in speculation ag- 
gravate the position still further until the 
speculator and his work must disagree 
ultimately. 

This does not happen with the investor 
who places himself in a position where 
he can disregard temporary downward 
swings in his security, knowing that he 
has gone in right and can afford to stay. 
Also he is at all times ready to make a 





THE LATE H. H. ROGERS 
The great oil magnate mages out no 
plan to help his son gain a business edu- 
¢ation which would enable him to make 
money. Instead, he tried to show him 
how to keep money 








“specvestment” if greater risks for great- 
er profits are sought. There are many 
times during the year when one can make 
what THe MaGAzINe oF WALL STREET 
calls “Investments for Profit.” 

It was our original intention to conduct 
this department in the interests of the 







































































young man (or young woman) who has 7 
the first $1,000 to invest. Difficult a$*it is 
to save the first $1,000, it is a real prob- A 
lem to know how to keep it: harder still § ., 
to keep it and yet watch it grow to more th 
substantial sums. - 
tu 
ORRECT methods should commence w 
with the handling of the first nest- V 
egg, and it is our pleasure to receive many dc 
letters from those who have it, with their o1 
request for advice as to how to handle it. # ti 
These, with our replies, will be published sh 
as this series progresses. ex 
Our readers are cordially invited to 
send in their investment—and even their § |, 
speculative—problems. We urge them in@ ,,) 
the interests of all to become our con-@ .,, 
tributing editors to “Building Your Fu-§@ ,,,, 
ture Income,” to assist us with their ad-@ .;, 
vice and experience, and to improve upon @ 1, 
our methods. : ye: 
There must be some interesting “stories” § ;,, 
in the experiences of our thousands of @ .,; 
readers, and doubtless many have worked @ ..; 
out their own problems satisfactorily. It pic 
would be real co-operation to give us the . 
benefit of these experiences, and the 
chance to make comments on them. In pla 
other words, let us give as well as take. oa 
E believe that advice on fundamen- a 
tals, if soundly given, applies to™ «. 
every case, regardless of the amount in-@ «.. ; 
volved. The principles regulating a $1,000 sur 
investment may well be applied to $10,000 190. 
or even $100,000. This series should be Gos 
found useful by the larger investor, and pro 
in this class we hope to find a field ripe ane 
with experience and wisdom for the bene- ma 
fit of the younger generation. los 
It used to be our belief when our circu-@ .: 
lation was Smaller that a good many peo- snes 
ple preferred “tips” to investment advice.@ - 
With a circulation that is growing by leaps] it 
and bounds and a volume of daily corre- ond 
spondence that defies all our efforts some- 190¢ 
times to cope with, we have ample evi- nah 
dence that Americans are gradually be- f y 
coming a nation of investors. Even now . “ 
the demand for purely educational date - 
and investment advice seems greater than I be 
the visible supply. The man who looks for . : 
a “tip” is commencing to ask for it with = 
diffidence; there is a note of apology ings ““™ 
his voice. He half realizes that a “tip"™ “'“ 
is mostly guesswork, and we hope we are “*“ 
all beyond that stage. 4 
So, we call upon our readers to assist “*P* 
us in what we realize is difficult work thay “*"* 
can best be accomplished by mutual ef#§ °°" 
fort. We ask them to place the magazine ‘ T 
in the hands of their sons, daughters, e that 
ployees, friends and all others who the and 
feel will be helped in solving their finangg “*P* 
cial, income, insurance, real estate or far ~ C 
problems. weer 
We ask them to note, and tell others ‘*" ¢ 
that we are very anxious to make this degm ‘OTC 
partment thoroughly helpful and practicagy "© ” 
in every way. Y 
Yours for a Nation of Intelligent Ingm “hen 
vestors, ment 
Tue MaGaziIne oF WALL Street. for } 
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How One Man is Achieving Independence 


A Record of Steady Accumulation 


AM always interested in the con- 

tents of your magazine, and par- 

ticularly in the series on “The Six 
Ages of Investment.’ Financial independ- 
ence at 50 is certainly desirable, but for 
the average man I think a later date 
would be necessary,” writes a subscriber 
tv THE MAGAZINE OF WALL Street. “I 
would take some exception to Mr. de 
Villiers’ idea that a man cannot usually 
do much accumulating after 45 or 50. In 
order to give some force to my conten- 
tion, I am sending you two diagrams 
showing my financial life history. A few 
explanations may be in order. 

“I graduated at the age of 22 from the 
institute of Technology, where I had 
taken a course in engineering. At the 
end of another year I had ‘my feet placed’ 
and was employed in the office of the 
chief engineer of the Corporation. 
Here I have remained for the past 29 


years, except for a period of 23 months — 


in 1912-13, when on account of receiver- 
ship I was crowded out, and busied myself 
with such private engineering as I could 
pick up. 

“Chart No. 1 will be mostly self-ex- 
planatory. The years 1902, 1912 and 1913 
showed a deficit. I was married in 1902 
and went to considerable expense furnish- 
ing my house. My change of occupation 
in 1912 and 1913 explains the deficits in 
these years. The summer of 1900 I spent 
ir Europe, and naturally both income and 
surplus were cut down. The period from 
1903 to 1906 was taken up in making addi- 
tions to my house furnishings and im- 
provements to my buildings. The other 
years show a fair percentage of surplus. 

“The gradual but irregular increase in 
income is mainly on account of occa- 
sional raises in pay, but increase in in- 
terest now figures somewhat. The in- 
crease in expenses is mainly on account 
oi the change in the value of the dollar, 
and the increase in my family in 1902 and 
1909. You will notice that 45% of my 
net surplus has been saved since the age 
of 48. 

“Chart No. 2 shows the total amounts 
of money invested at different periods. 
I bought my home in 1901, and gradually 
withdrew my funds for purposes of pay- 
ment. You will notice a gradual but quite 
irregular increase since January 1, 1907, 
excepting the years 1912 and 1913, when 
my income was insufficient for my living 
expenses. Again, you will see that 63 per 
cent of the amount now invested has been 
accumulated since I reached the age of 48. 

“T have always thought, and now think, 
that after a man has paid for his home 
and brought his children up through the 
expensive periods of birth and infancy, 
he can begin in good earnest to accumu- 
late something for old age. I have writ- 
ten thus in detail in order to give greater 
force to my argument and show that I am 
not ‘talking through my hat.’ 

“You may wonder at the statement 
when I tell you that all my new invest- 
ments are in stocks and not in bonds, and 
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this at the age of 53. The tax laws of 
these parts will account for it. In our 
state most bonds and notes are subject 
to full local rates of taxation on their 
market value. This would mean a deduc- 
tion of $20 or $25 per $1,000 bond in most 
cases.”—M. S. E. 


Your position is much better than you 
give yourself credit for. It is not alto- 
gether clear what you have considered 
“expense,” but it is very obvious that you 
have not included real estate—your home 
—and furniture in your chart of “invested 
funds,” but have charged the item off 
under “expense.” Rather a conservative 
way of handling oneself we should say, 
but it is getting to be the modern thing 
to have “hidden assets.” 

In your case, your home represents a 
hidden asset of $4,500, and the total of 


“invested funds,” instead of being $6,800 
as per your chart, is really $11,300. It 
makes no great difference how you handle 
this item for mental or bookkeeping cal- 
culations, but as an asset it must be in- 
cluded. If you didn’t own your home 
and furniture you would be under an 
added burden for rent, and the expense 
account would be greater in proportion. 
This hidden asset helps out your surplus 
account each year: and if it does not 
show in the one, will appear in the other. 
It’s no use robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


LOSS OF JOB SHOOK 
HIM OUT OF RUT 


To show your exact position, we have 
compiled a formal income and expense 
account for the three vital periods of 
your life, and treated the last five years 
separately. Our reason for the latter is, 
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that, having lost your job, this picce of 
adversity—shall we say, this kick in the 
ribs you received—shook you out of your 
rut. Our figures for the last five years 
and your own charts are proofs that you 
were just holding your own until 1911; 
1912 and 1913 were your Rip Van Winkle 
years—the worst showing of the entire 
period—but you apparently needed the 


to $20,000. We believe the average mat: 
would fecl very indzpendent with tha: 
back-leg behind his earning power at 60— 
and that is about as far as we are pre- 
pared to aim. 

As for your falling short of our stand- 
ard by ten years, remember that your 
salary has not been princely at any time. 
and you have done exceptionally we.. 





INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


3rd Period 


(Last 5 years) 


10,600 


Income for period 
5,900 


Expenses 
ae 4,700 
Previous surplus 


Write off home and furniture 
Balance of Invested Funds 
Ratio net to gross 

Average yearly income 


Average yearly savings 
Average weekly salary 


- $2,120 
940 
42 


Ist Period 

(10 years: 
9,000 
6,000 


3,000 


2nd Period 

(10 years) 
12,000 
9,300 


3rd Period 

(9 years) 
15,900 
10,300 


2.700 
3,000 


5,600 
5,700 
11,300 
4500 


6.800 


5,700 


22.5% 
$1,200 
270 
24 


28.3% 
$1,730 
622 


34 


33.0% 
$900 


300 
18 





time to think. Your age and expcricnce 
did the rest. 

With an invested capital of $11,300 you 
could hardly consider yourself “‘ndepend- 
ent” from the point of view of retirement 
from active affairs. Another six years of 
careful saving should place you in a very 
comfortable position at 60, on the road 


considering the “ups and downs” you have 
experienced. Many important inroads 
have been made into your income: your 
‘rip to Europe, a serious shrinkage in 
earning power for two years, and no sav- 
ings for three years. 

We attribute part of your success—you 
are certainly on that road—to your en- 


Points Income-Builders Should Know 


HILE the par value of stocks does 
W not affect their intrinsic value, it 

is often a means of increasing the 
market activity and price. It is a com- 
mon practice of oil and mining companies 
to issue shares of very low par value— 
$1, $5 and $10—the amount of the par 
value sometimes revealing the extent of 
the speculative risk involved. In fact, it 
may be stated with some assurance that 
any oil stock with a par value of less than 
$5 would hardly be in the “investment 
field,” and any oil or mining stock with 


a par value of $1 or under is usually a 
gamble. 

This practice is based on the same eco- 
nomic theory as is the 10-cent store—the 
lower the price the greater the possible 
aumber of purchasers. Added to this is 
the phychological principle that many peo- 
ple believe they are getting more for their 
money when they receive a larger number 
of shares. 

It frequently happens that when a stock 
selling for $500 a share is split up into ten 
shares the new shares will immediately 
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gineering training, which gave you a lik- 
‘ng to chart up, weigh, and measure any 
situation: You kept “tab” on yourself 
and were able to check up on your own 
weaknesses, and encourage yourself when 
strength developed. Architects are also 
prone to appraise things by graphs ana 
caarts. We wish we could persuade al 
cur readers to use them. 

While your individual case contradict+ 
‘The Six Ages of Investment,” it does 
not disprove it conclusively. Yours is 
an isolated case. One must take at least 
:,000 persons to be able to strike an av 
erage. We believe that 10,000 cases were 
ased to compile the original figures. I+ 
thowed that at your age about two per 
cent only are “independent.” 

Fortunately, you have given yourself 
« splendid start. You should feel content 
ed to know that you have succeeded in 
reversing a theory that is generally ac- 
repted, namely, that a man cannot de 
much accumulating after 45 or 50. I+ 
4till remains to be proven whether yor 
<an do as well in the next five years as 
you have in the preceding term. As you 
aic cafuug nearly $3,000 at the age of 53 
and j5:; “trend” appears upward, we 
feel sanguine—and sincerely hope—thar 
you wiil prove that we are all wrong. 

We attach importance to the warning 
signals these little lessons convey. These 
are hung out prominently at your time 
of life. We hope they will answer thei: 
purpos* <f teaching you to hold what yor 
have. 


sell up to 60 or 70 because of greater mar 
ket foliowing. While actual values as rep- 
resented by the assets of the company have 
not changed in the least, the greater mar- 
ket value is a considerable advantage to 
the investor who wishes to realize profits. 

People are sometimes misled by the 
change in market price, and not having: 
been informed as to the new basis for 
quotations, they think that the stock is. 
selling on a bargain basis. The writer 
recails an inquiry from one of our read- 
ers several months after American Stee) 
Foundries had issued three new shares 
ior one, revealing this lack of knowledge 

It is a common practice of corporations 
to show at the head of the liability side 
of their balance sheets the full par value 
of their capital stock issues outstanding 
The stockholder has no means of telling 
how much of this amount represents paid- 
in value. For this reason it is becoming 
a common practice at the present time te 
issue stocks of no par value. While fo: 
balance sheet purposes a value must be 
placed on the shares, the public is no* 
misled by this to the same extent as i- 
would he by the old practice of puttinc 
in the par value. 

A few investors seem to be mystified 
by the new practice, however, and for the 
benefit of these it may be stated that the 
value of a share of stock with no par 
value, may be readily estimated by divid- 
ing the profit and loss surplus by the 
number of shares outstanding (adding tc 
the surplus, of course, any value which 
may be set against capital stock). 
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STOCK DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 
OFTEN AFFECT MARKET VALUE 

Payment of stock dividends does not in 
reality affect the intrinsic value of a stock, 
but it does often affect its value market- 
wise. When a stock like Crucible or 
Baldwin, which has large asset values per 
share, issues a stock dividend of 100% 
the two new shares will usually sell in the 
aggregate for more than the old share. 
The reason for this is that high priced 
stocks do not command so great a market 
as do the cheaper stocks, for small in- 
vestors or speculators as a rule trade only 
in stocks selling below $100. 

It is also customary to pay larger ag- 
gtegate dividends upon the new stock 
than upon the old. That is, the old divi- 
dend rate may be continued, but the 
stockholders will receive more in dollars 
because of the larger amount of stock 
that he holds. Had the company wished 
to pay more dividends on the old basis, 
it would have had to raise the rate, and 
this might have attracted undue attention 
from competitors, the Department of 
Justice, or the public in general. A high 
ilividend rate seems to suggest “male- 
factors of great wealth.” 

In many cases stock dividends are paid 
in small amounts such as 5 or 10% in 
addition to the regular cash dividends. 
An instance of this is Kelly Springfield, 
which issued regular 3% quarterly stock 
dividend this year. This has the advan- 
tage of holding up the market price. The 
trader or investor who may overlook the 
regular stock dividends, comparing cur- 
tent prices with previous levels, thinks 
that he has picked a “bargain.” In the 
case of such stock dividends the stock- 
holder again is not receiving any in- 
creased share in the company’s assets, but 
since he generally gets dividends at the 
old rate he receives a steadily increas- 
ing return on his original investment. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion recently as to the taxation of stock 
dividends under the federal tax law. A 
final decision on this question by the Su- 
preme Court is expected in the very near 
future, and if this is favorable in ex- 
empting stock dividends from taxation, 
many companies will undoubtedly issue 
such dividends this year or in 1920. 

The question as to the moral aspect of 
stock dividends (“stockwatering,” etc.) 
can hardly be discussed here, as it would 
involve an extended discussion of finan- 
cial and political problems. Under the 
present financial system the process is 
legitimate. 


WHAT BOND YIELD IS 
OFTEN PUZZLES INVESTOR 


Many investors who are interested in 
bonds are not familiar with the meaning 
of “yield to maturity.” As a matter of 
fact the man who buys a bond to hold 
only for a year or two is not primarily 
interested in the yield but only in the 
annual interest return—that is, the price 
of the bond divided into the interest 
tate. However, if the bond matures with- 
in several years or he intends holding it 
for a considerable time the yield to ma- 
turity should be considered as well as 
the annual interest return. 

The yield to maturity takes into ac- 
count not only the annual interest re- 
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turn, but also the repayment of the prin- 
cipal of the bond at maturity. It the bond 
is bought at a price below par, the holder 
will receive a profit at maturity over and 
above the cost price. If on the other 
hand it costs him more than par he will 
rot receive the full cost back. Accord- 
ingly, the profit or loss at maturity is 
taken into account in figuring the yield. 
In order to do this the amount is “spread” 
over the period of years up to the matur- 
ity of the bond. This involves the prin- 
ciple of annuities, which may require a 
little further explanation. 

An annuity is a sum of money paid an- 
nually, and which if deposited in a bank 
with interest at 6% (or at any other given 
cate), compounding semi-annually, will 
amount to a given sum (such as $100) at 
the end of the given period of. years. 
Therefore in the case of the bond yield 
we wish to add to the dollars of interest 
an annuity in dollars which will by the 
end of the life of the bond accumulate to 
just the amount of the profit or loss in- 
volved when the bond is paid off. If the 
annuity represents a profit it is of course 
added to the annual interest, and if it is a 
loss it is deducted. The total amount in 
dollars is then divided by the price of 
the bond, which gives the yield. 

Unfortunately the problem is not quite 
so simple as this, for there is a complica- 
tion in figuring the annuity. We may let 
the annuity draw 5% compound interest, 
or 6% or any other rate. Yields figured 
on such a basis are known as “Robinson- 
ian” yields. But what we really want is 
to have the annuity compound at an in- 
terest rate just equal to the bond yield 


itself. - This may sound contradictory, 
as we do not know yet what the yield is, 
but it is not an impossible feat for the 
mathematician to perform. However, the 
ordinary investor will realize from this 
brief analysis the mathematical difficulties 
which are involved, and which it is im- 
possible to describe in this brief article. 
Elaborate formulae have been worked out 
by the experts, and by the use of these 
formulae tables of bond yields have been 
computed and published giving for quick 
reference the full yield to maturity un- 
der varying conditions. 


Any one who is making purchases of 
bonds—except to hold for a brief period 
as indicated above—should understand 
the basis for the bond yield and should be 
able to use the bond tables, of which 
there are many available. In consulting a 
bond table it is necessary to know, first, 
the rate of interest on the bond; second, 
the number of years to maturity; third, 
the price of the bond. Having these fac- 
tors the yield can easily be obtained. If 
the second decimal place is required ac- 
curately, this can be done by the method 
of interpolation. 


The ordinary investor who does not 
wish to purchase a large and expensive 
bond yield table can obtain from THE 
MAGAZINE OF Watt Street a booklet 
which gives in graph form for conven- 
ient reference the yields of bonds from 
one to 100 years maturity, with interest 
rates running from 3 to 7%, at prices 
giving yields of 3 to 10%. A sample 
tabulation taken from the booklet (“Bond 
Yields at a Glance”) is shown herewith. 





Insurance As An Investment 


Eighty-Five Per Cent. of Adults Leave Less Than Three 
Hundred Dollars. Why?—The Merits of Different 
Policies of Insurance Discussed. 


By Raymonp E. E tts. 


T is an elementary rule, that in order 
| to succeed, one must do the things 

that successful men have done. Suc- 
cessful men carry life insurance. They 
are carrying more today than ever before. 
They believe in it and by their example 
have standardized it as one of the funda- 
mental elements that constitutes success. 
The Federal Government itself, in an hour 
of crucial need, called life insurance to 
the colors, and gave it a stamp of approval 
that has seldom fallen to the honor of 
any business. 

Since November, 1918, most companies 
have been writing double their usual vol- 
ume of business, and when the year 1919 
comes to an end at midnight, December 
31, it will have been a year without pre- 
cedent or parallel.in the history of life 
insurance. 

For the first time there is the record 
of an entire city, with a population of 
10,000 (Kingsport, Tenn.), adopting what 
has been called “Standardized Commu- 
nity Insurance.” This is, of course, a 
pioneer undertaking by public-spirited 
citizens interested in the mental, physical 
and moral welfare of the city. The value 
of this enterprise is more fully appreci- 
ated when we realize that the Surrogate 


Records of New York County, taken over 
a period of five years on adult lives only, 
show that over 85% left an estate of 
less than $300. 

During the past few years many large 
corporations and companies have, like 
Kingsport, Tenn., insured their thousands 
of employees in one group policy. Great 
financiers have recently taken millions 
from a purely investment standpoint. Nu- 
merous firms, big and small, have secured 
business or partnership insurance. In- 
numerable business men have increased 
their insurance for the protection of their 
families, and thousands of young men 
have called the roll of those who have 
attained success, and have followed their 
example. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIKE A GREAT CLUB 


Life insurance, practically speaking, is 
a means whereby a large number of 
people combine for their mutual protection 
and do together what they could not do 
singly. A life insurance company is like 
a great club. But it is an exclusive sort 
of a club, as a satisfactory medical exam- 
ination is a condition precedent to admit- 
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tance, and the man who secures a policy 
from a reputable company receives one of 
the finest health certificates in the world 
—at least in so far as longevity of life is 
concerned. 

There are two great, underlying rea- 
sons why people carry life insurance. The 
first is to provide for those dependent 
upon them, and the second is for saving 
and business purposes. The former is 
almost self-explanatory. Through life 
insurance a man creates an estate instant- 
ly, and pays it off as he goes along. At 
the same rate of saving elsewhere it would 
take years to establish a similar estate, 
assuming that the individual lived long 
enough and regularly saved the necessary 
sum each year. But there is no certainty 
10 life and the vast majority of people 
will not systematically save money. 

For illustration : a young man of twenty- 
five can purchase an estate of $10,000 
on a deposit of less than $200 per year. 
He might die within the first year, but 
the estate created would immediately be 
turned over to the beneficiary he had 
named. It takes years to settle some es- 
tates, but there are no executors or ad- 
ministrators in life insurance when the 
beneficiary is named. There is no other 
method whereby such provision can be 
made. 

Life insurance is also carried for saving 
and business-reasons. It is very valuable 
as security. Most banks require it as col- 
lateral when making loans. Hon. A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chase National Bank, 
said in an address entitled the “Business 
Fabric of Life Insurance,” that one of 
the questions naturally asked a would-be 
depositor or debtor is: “Have you any 
life insurance, and, if so, how much, and 
in what companies.” 

In 1916 the Savings Bank Section, 
American Bankers’ Association, compiled 
statistics to the effect that only eleven 
out of every one hundred men are living 
and self-supporting at the age of sixty- 
five. Beginning at the age of twenty-five 
with an average one hundred men, at 
thirty-five there are five dead, twenty rich, 
forty with moderate means, thirty-five 
self-supporting and none dependent. At 
age sixty-five there are thirty-five dead, 
five rich, none in moderate circumstances, 
six self-supporting, and fifty-three de- 
pendent. The graph depicting this condi- 
tion in a readily understandable form 
is reproduced for the benefit of new sub- 
scribers. 

These statistics are not a matter of 
theory; they are a matter of fact. They 
are an eloquent appeal for any means of 
systematic saving, and therefore for life 
insurance, because life insurance is a 
means whereby one saves for himself or 
herself and has protection in addition. 


REASONS FOR GROWTH 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Many reasons have been advanced for 
the tremendous amount of life insurance 
that is now being written, and one of the 
most important is without doubt the de- 
cline in the purchasing value of the dol- 
lar. A dollar today will purchase but 
half what it would three years ago. Con- 
sequently a man who required $10,000 
protection for his family a few years 
ago must now bring his volume up to 
$20,000 to accomplish the same purposes 
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Life insurance is @ means 
whereby a large number of people 
combine for their mutual protec- 
tion and do together, what they 
could not do singly. A life insur- 
ance company is like a great club. 











and afford the same protection. This is 
exactly what thousands of men have done 
and what thousands of others are now 
doing. People are also beginning to real- 
ize that in order properly to provide for 
their dependents they must leave a sum 
which, if invested at 6% interest, would 





IMPROVIDENCE IS DISASTROUS 


So few people are able to handle their 

funds intelligently that only 15% leave 

estates in excess of $300. Statistics 

showing how many people become de- 

pendent make an eloquent appeal for sys- 
tematic saving 


afford these dependents the same income 
which they receive while the head of the 
family lives. One thousand dollars gives 
an income of 16c per day. Five thousand 
dollars will give 82c a day and $10,000 
enly $1.64 a day. This shows very con- 
clusively how little insurance many carry 
—when speaking in terms of “income.” 
About this time last year the influenza 
epidemic was sweeping the country and 
the world. . It is estimated that in the 
United States there were 600,000 deaths 
due to this cause—in the world at large 
around 6,000,000. This has naturally had 
a very vital effect on life insurance. It 
has served as a spur to those prone to 
procrastination, because it emphasizes the 
uncertainty of life, and the need of pro- 
tection. 

In life insurance, there are numerous 
kinds of policies—ordinary life, 20-pay- 
ment life, endowment, term, income, old 
age income, and several others. The rea- 
son that there is so large a number of 
different plans of life insurance, is be- 
cause people are situated in different cir- 
cumstances. What is a good plan for one 
is not suited for another. Ages, salaries, 
responsibilities, personal needs, differ 
among individuals—hence the assortment 
of policies. 

It is fundamental in securing life in- 
surance, not only to understand the dif- 
ferent forms, but also to fit the policy to 
the circumstances, instead of the circum- 
stances to the policy. These various forms 
of policies and their application will be 
taken up separately in the succeeding is- 
sues of this magazine. The next article 
will deal with the ordinary life policy. 

Inquiries by subscribers are cordially 
invited on the subject of Insurance, or 
any other section in this new series, 
“BUILDING YOUR FUTURE IN- 
COME.” 


RAILROAD PROSPERITY IS 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

“When the railroads are returned to 
their owners on January 1 they will face 
the necessity of expenditure of great 
sums of new capital, not only for addi- 
tions and betterments for future needs, 
but for work left undone by the Govern- 
ment in the past two years. Because of 
the necessities of war and the exigencies 
of politics, the Railroad Administration 
has probably failed by several hundred 
millions of dollars to keep up normal 
maintenance of the railroad properties. 
In addition, it has failed by hundreds of 
millions of dollars more in making nec- 
essary expenditures for additions and 
betterments. All of this was made plain 
by the recent letter of the Director-Gen- 
eral to Senator Cummins. 

“The whole country is vitally inter- 
ested in seeing that these large necessary 
expenditures for the upbuilding of the 
railroads are begun at once. These new 
railroad funds cannot be attracted from 
the investment markets unless the new 
railroad legislation to come out of Con- 
gress establishes a sound basis for pub- 
lic confidence in the ability of our rail- 
roads to make fair profits under good 
management.”—C. I. Hudson & Co. 
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Your Real Estate Problems 


Buying a Home on Time Payments—Different Plans—Who 
Should Use Them 


T is a normal desire of most families, 
especially American, to own a home of 
their own; and post-war conditions 

with “inflation” the order of the day— 
which means plenty of money—has not 
only intensified the desire, but made it 
generally possible of realization on a scale 
never before thought possible. 

This applies mostly to those who, as 
a result of these conditions, have accumu- 
lated a substantial initial capital. Their 
number is legion. 

To the man who has not yet graduated 
into the “small capitalist” class, however, 
the establishment of a home of his ewn 
presents a real financial problem. 

Conscientious real estate operators in 
some communities solve the problem in a 
worthy manner, with or without the co- 
operation of savings banks or loan asso- 
ciations in a position to finance first mort- 
gages on a large scale. Large operators 
sometimes do their own financing. When 
they do, their terms are usually very lib- 
eral and a real encouragement to the 
would-be home owner. 


But there are also many equally shrewd 
operators whose talents incline in an op- 
posite direction. Less conscientious, and 
with the skilled assistance of salesmen 
whose scrpules are, let us say, elastic, they 
often induce Mr. Prospective Homeowner 
to take on obligations he can ill afford 
to assume. 


WAYS TRANSACTION 
MAY BE HANDLED 


Answering your last question first, the 
transaction could be handled in three dif- 
ferent ways. The one in general use is: 

(a) Deposit the cash in hand as a 
first payment (in this case $500) and give 
a first and second mortgage for the rest 
($6,000). These mortgages would consist 
of a “permanent” mortgage for about 
60% of the property value ($3,900), and 
a second mortgage for the balance of the 
purchase price less $500 originally paid 
in ($2,100). The original owner deeds 
the property to the purchaser, who usually 
arranges the “permanent” first mortgage, 
and himself accepts the second mortgage. 
The interest on the first mortgage (5% 
or 6%) is usually payable half yearly or 
quarterly. Payment of the principal sum 
owed—$3,900—is usually deferred for a 
iong period of years, and not until the 
second mortgage is wiped out. The sec- 
end mortgage is repaid at the rate of 
about $20 per month off principal, and 
interest monthly on the balance, interest 
being automatically reduced as the second 
mortgage grows smaller. 

(b) The seller deeds the property di- 
rect to the purchaser, clear and free of 
all “incumbrances” (liens, mortgages, 
etc.), the purchaser at the same time ex- 
ecuting a first mortgage for the entire 
balance ($6,000), payable in monthly in- 
stalments of not less than $20 each, with 
interest on the balance, the latter payable 
monthly or quarterly. Sometimes repay- 
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S it advisable for a man to 

buy or build a home at total 
cost of $6,500, paying down $500 
cash, and the balance of $6,000 in 
instalments at the rate of $20 per 
month? The interest on the de- 
ferred payments would be at the 
rate of 6% per annum. If so, 
how is such a transaction han- 
dled?”—P. G. W. 











ment of principal (the $6,000) is stipu- 
lated quarterly at the rate of $80 to $100. 
(c) The seller retains title to theprop- 
erty, or transfers it to a trust company 
to be held in trust for buyer and seller. 
The trust company in such case is in 
the position of a stakeholder. The seller 
in such case executes a “contract for sale” 
which contains the terms upon which the 
trust company can eventually deed the 
property over to the buyer. At the same 
time the purchaser executes a bond or note 
for the balance of purchase price and in- 
ctrest, calling for payment in the same 
manner as in the (a) or (b) plans. 


A PLAN SATISFACTORY 
TO ALL CONCERNED 


In practice, plan (a) will prove to be 
very satisfactory to all concerned. The 
seller comes into immediate cash and a 
first mortgage that he can either nego- 
tiate or make financial use of; he only 
has to carry a less marketable second 
mortgage. At the same time, under this 
plan, when the purchaser has paid off his 
second mortgage he probably will be re- 
lieved of the burden of further regular 
monthly payments. With only a first 
mortgage of $3,900 on a property worth 
$6,500—assuming he has bought right— 
he is “carrying” the property on a very 
conservative basis. His real obligation 
at this stage is $234 annually for interest— 
less than $20 monthly—a sum far below 
normal rentals. 


The repayment of the “permanent” 
mortgage is then in the discretion of the 
new owner. It will depend on his finan- 
cial position and desires. 

The principal objection to plan (b) is 
on the part of the seller, who, in all prob- 
ability, would have to carry the entire 
loan until it had been reduced to about 
$4,000, or stand a very large discount to 
realize on it. In these cases it is not un- 
usual to add several hundreds of dollars 
to the purchase price to make up any 
probable loss the seller might have in sell- 
ing or discounting his mortgage. When 
the necessity for selling arises, the seller 
likes to see “real money” as quickly as 
possible. 

Plan (c) gives protection to the seller 
and buyer equally. The seller’s legal pro- 
cedure in case of any default on the part 
of the buyer is simplified, and quicker 


recovery of his property is probable under 
this plan. The buyer is protected under 
the plan, as where the property is deeded 
to a trust company there is less like- 
lihood of complication through the death 
or bankruptcy of the seller, and no risk 
of the title being defective, or old un- 
paid liens popping up unexpectedly. An- 
other point: the buyer is sure of being 
able to get the property deeded to himself 
when his obligations to the seller mature, 
if he only has to deal with a trust com- 
pany. Trust companies do not die, nor 
become mentally defective, nor absent 
themselves for long periods; they are 
there when wanted. 


HAVE LAWYER EXAMINE 
ALL MONEY CONTRACTS 


In all the plans a lawyer should be em- 
ployed to approve all contracts before sig- 
nature and see that every deed is properly 
recorded. Legal fees, registration, etc., 
may cost $50 or more, but the expense is 
worth while. A “guarantee of title,” 
which involves a search of the seller’s 
deeds and all preceding titles, should be 
insisted upon. The trust companies al- 
ways do this, and few first mortgages are 
executed without proper investigation of 
the title. The buyer should stand ready 
to meet the expense, which would also be 
about $50 in a case of this kind. 

Using all the above figures, we can con- 
sider the annual financial obligation, which 
is about as follows: 


Annual payments of principal at 
$20 monthly $2 
6% interest on balance of $6,000 360 











Taxes and insurance (about)... 130 
Repairs and upkeep... 50 
Water rent 15 
Heating and lighting... 100 

Annual total $895 


Monthly average about_.___._ $75 


Of course, all this is not strictly an ex- 
pense. Each $20 payment off the mort- 
gage is a further investment in the prop- 
erty, and the interest charges will grow 
less, year by year. On the above basis 
the actual expense is $55 monthly. With 
a $4,000 mortgage it would be $44 month- 
ly; a $3,000 mortgage would mean $39 
monthly, and no mortgage only $24 
monthly. 

Therefore, to see how you stand, if 
your present rent is more than $55 
monthly and you can buy a satisfactory 
home for $6,500, your apparent financial 
gain would be the difference between 
your present rent and $55 monthly, and 
it would be a good move on your part 
to buy a home, provided—several things. 

Is the new home, fairly appraised by 
independent parties, worth $6,500? Your 
local banker or two other real estate brok- 
ers can enlighten you. There will be a 
difference of opinion, but such opinion$ 
will be worth having. Is there any prob- 
ability of your being forced to sell unex- 
pectedly through change of business con- 
nections, family ties, or removal to an- 
other community? In this case, you 
would have to consider any possible loss 
in selling during a depression in the real 
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estate market, as you cannot tell now 
whether the necessity to sell will‘come 
during a boom or a panic. Are you able 
to meet the monthly instalments with in- 
terest during the next five or seven years? 
Have you a sufficient cash reserve above 
the initial $500 to meet legal charges, title 
guarantee fees, and minor repairs and al- 
terations which almost always become 
necessary on new occupation? 

Above all, can you take on this con- 


tract? Unless you are properly prepared 
to carry your investment through unfore- 
seen contingencies, a highly advantageous 
venture—as we consider buying a home— 
may be turned into the exact reverse, and 
cause you no end of embarrassment, and 
the cumulative effect on you may be seri- 
ous. We need not go extensively into 
the question of what “contingencies” may 
arise: illness, loss of employment, disrup- 
‘ion in particular industries (causing 








strikes, as at present) and other disturb- 
ances to one’s financial equilibrium are 
factors that justify fortification by a 
strong reserve fund for emergencies. 

If you have, or can build up such a 
reserve fund—which you could place in 
good negotiable listed bonds to yield 6%, 
and you are properly prepared to “go 
through,” you are to be congratulated for 
having turned your thoughts towards 
home buying. 


Practical Finance for the Farmer 


Are You From Missouri or Pennsylvania? The Famous Mortgage Stunt of “Now You See It and Now 


You Don’t—Scranton & Binghamton Bondholders 


Were “Shown” and Lost All 


the Same—Seeing Is Not Always Believing 


ISSOURI farmers are not the only 

sons of the soil who desire to be 
“shown.” 
vania. And the Scranton & Binghamton 
Railway showed them their fussy little 
trains and all. 

Scranton and Binghamton brought 
home the goods to the farmers’ door. 
Along their lines the farmers’ milk and 
other produce found a rapid transit route 
to the best markets. And the farmers 
were grateful. And deeply interested in 
Scranton & Binghamton. 

And Scranton & Binghamton had some 
bonds with new coupons to sell. One 
good turn deserves another. To invest 
a “mortgage” was not a favor to the 
road, but a privilege to the farmer. 

Did he not see the security before his 
very eyes? Was he not going to get a 
mortgage on the line that passed his door? 

And farmers swallowed Scranton & 
Binghamton mortgages—hook, line and 
sinker. They put their securities away: 
wnd when their work was done, slept in 
the hot sun—and mentally on their in- 
vestment. 

Everything was rosy and “the goose 
was hanging high.” 

SURPRISE IN STORE 
FOR MORTGAGE HOLDERS 

The pleasant scene “fades out” as they 
say in the movies, and we get an inter- 
val of a few years. The war has come 
and gone, but high costs of living, enor- 
mously increased wages, great advances 
in coal, oil and other raw materials, in- 
cluding steel and timber, necessary to keep 
a railroad on its hind legs—have stayed. 

Legislation has prevented anything more 
than nominal advances in freight rates, 
and from being a losing proposition 
Scranton & Binghamton gets into a peril- 
ous financial condition, and drifts into 
the hands of the commercial surgeons— 
receivers. 

The farmers who own the mortgages 
wake up and refuse to believe they have 
lost anything. But the protection behind 
theirb onds proves entirely inadequate and 
they face the alternative of losing their 
bonds or paying a heavy assessment. 

Only then do they commence to inquire 
the why and wherefore of it all. 

When the receivership came they found 
that they actually had a first mortgage 
lien—not against the whole road but 
merely against a very small stretch of it. 

EXPERT WOULD HAVE 
PICKED OUT FLAWS 

An expert would have discovered the 

flaws in the security, even without seeing 


So do those from Pennsyl- ° 





Everything in our department 
“Building Your Future Income” 
is of interest to the farmer, and 
in fact everything in the entire 
magazine.. But on this page of 
“Practical Finance for the 
Farmer” we discuss matters of 
more exclusive interest to farm- 
ers. James B. Morman, Asst. 
Secretary of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, will be a contribu- 
tor to this department in future 
issues. We request farmers to 
write us in regard to their finan- 
cial problems. 











the road, and the security holders would 
have been spared the anguish of losing 
thousands of dollars. 

The mere fact that a farmer's invest- 
ments are local, the fact that he sees his 
security (for, as in this case, his supposed 
security) is little protection, and no ex- 
cuse for putting away the documents and 
forgetting about them. 

Proximity to the thing he invests in 
does not take the place of facts. He 
should study, or find out about, past and 
present earnings, future probabilities and 














the prospects for his corporation com- 
pared with others in similar lines or simi- 
lar territory. 

The farmer should refuse to believe 
that a mortgage is a mortgage because he 
is told it is. 

The farmer as a rule hesitates to go 
outside his own locality to make invest- 
ments; very few farmers, on the whole, 
periodically “take a flier” in mining, oil 
and other dangerous promotions; and 
these more often lose than gain. Thrown 
back upon local securities he has left the 
farm mortgages, local school district 
bonds, etc., which although usually good 
do not possess a ready market outside 
his district, and are not readily saleable 
in case of need. 

As a result of the great increase in sur- 
plus wealth in farming communities, the 
farmer is beginning to look beyond his 
immediate horizon for his investment op- 
portunities. Now is the time when he 
should be cautious. 

In looking for investments that have a 
broad market and that are readily sale- 
able in case of need, he must become @ 
thinking investor. 

Bonds of national companies having an 
established earning power, and showing 
steady improvement, should be his first 
choice. 
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FARMERS MUST STUDY INVESTMENTS 


The farmer as a rule hesitates to go outside his own locali 
investments. As a result of the great increase in surplus wealth in farming 
communities he is beginning to look elsewhere for investment opportuhities 
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How to Judge the Safety of Securities 


UDGING values to a fine point is 

an art which few ever master, but 

by a little effort one can at least 
make money earn the highest possible 
income for such a risk as one is willing 
to take. Naturally the better training 
a man has had the better able he is to 
judge his investments. Even now it is 
within the power of a layman to investi- 
gate the real value of securities. 

In approaching the question as to 
how to judge safety, the first impulse 
is to tell what not to do, but it is also 
necessary to be constructive and lay 
down some general principles of help to 
to the individual in choosing invest- 
ments, 

However, as somewhat of an intro- 
duction to this part of the subject, the 
first impulse will be followed and brief 
mention will be made of some of the 
“don'ts.” . 

The great danger in depending too 
much on recommendations of “friends” 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The great mass of investors do not rely 
upon their judgment of the real value of 
securities, and do not even care to 
know facts. Bond salesmen say that 
many investors would rather buy a cer- 
tain bond because some well-known 
man has bought a block of the same se- 
curity. Don’t rely upon “friends,” con- 
sult a banker. 

It is a commonsense proposition that 
an investor should not rely entirely 
upon all the prospectuses and circulars 
which are prepared to sell securities. It 
is most important to know the reputa- 
tion and standing of the house issuing 
the circular. Don’t buy until you in- 
vestigate. 

To judge from the literature of the 
financial world, it would seem quite an 
easy proposition to buy securities of 
new promotions and amass a great 
fortune through the profits often made 
by those who “get in first.” The risk 
involved in buying the securities of a 
new enterprise is, on general principles, 
so great that they should only be taken 
by men who are trained in the particu- 
lar business in which the corporations 
intend to engage. Don’t invest in new 
enterprises except on these conditions. 

From experience it is evident that it 
is unprofitable to invest in the secur- 
ities of small concerns unless the inves- 
tor is right in the business, knows what 
is going on and is well aware of the risk 
involved. Don’t invest in them on any 
other basis. 

It is a great mistake to believe that 
particular classes of bonds, such as 
bonds of railroads or municipalities, are 
the best to invest in, for, very often 
much safer bonds yielding a greater in- 
come are found among the securities of 
public service and industrial corpora- 
tions. There are all grades of securities 
of public service and industrial corpora- 
tions. There are all grades of securities 
in all classes of corporations. Don’t 
base your judgment solely on the type 
of business. 
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By GEORGE E. BARRETT 


The selling prices of bonds that are 
frequently transferred may show what 
they are considered to be worth in the 
market, but do not necessarily repre- 
sent their real value. Don’t judge the 
security of investments by the income 
they yield. 

Sometimes a little clause may en- 
tirely offset the remarkably good show- 
ing made by the financial statement, for 
example, the term of the franchise may 
not cover the life of the bond. Don’t 
overlook details. 


Several attempts have been made to 
investigate all securities in such a man- 
ner as to give them a rating similar to 
that given by Dun’s and Bradstreet’s to 
the credit standing of individuals and 
corporations engaged in business 
throughout the United States. The 
great difficulty of such rating books for 
investment securities is that they can 
only deal with statistics. It is a com- 
parison of earnings and various other 
investment factors reduced to a mathe- 
matical calculation which forms the 
basis of such ratings. As a matter of 
experience, the corporation and the se- 
curity are also important factors. Judg- 
ing investments cannot be reduced to a 
mathematical science. Of course, com- 
parisons of all the factors of an in- 
vestment which can be reduced to 
mathematical calculations are useful in 
considering the value of an investment 
security. They alone, however, are not 
conclusive. Don’t rely upon rating 
books. 


Experience has shown that the study 
of the entire field of financial literature 
would not suffice to equip an individual 
so thoroughly that he may judge in- 
vestments without help. It is most de- 
cidedly recommended that an individual 
contemplating making an investment 
should consult a responsible invest- 
ment banking house. Don’t try “go- 
ing it alone.” 

Generally speaking, the investor ap- 
proaches the investment problem from 
a much different angle from that of the 
student. While the latter may wish to 
investigate to find the best security 
from an academic standpoint in the va- 
rious subdivisions of the entire financial 
field, the investor usually has some par- 
ticular security in mind. Either some 
friend’s advice has been sought or a se- 
curity salesman has approached him, or 
he has learned of a particular issue 
through advertising channels. He 
wants to know if this particular issue 
is a safe investment and suitable for 
his requirements. Don’t try to cover 
the whole world of finance. 

Statements which are incorrect or 
misleading are of no value in judging 
corporate securities. So obvious a re- 
mark seems entirely unnecessary, and 
yet millions of dollars are lost each 
year because investors do not verify the 
truth of the statements upon which they 
base their judgment. The primary 
thing, therefore, in the consideration of 


the safety of an investment is an assur- 
ance that the facts are as represented. 
It is an easy matter to print a descrip- 
tion of a security combining the most 
attractive features, and this is often 
done in the case of fraudulent stocks. 
The investor must either verify the 
statements through more than one 
source, or he must deal only with a 
banking or brokerage firm upon which 
he can absolutely rely. The latter is 
perhaps the preferable way, since it 
would often be a difficult and tedious, if 
not an impossible task, to verify the 
statements made in connection with a 
given security, involving a careful read- 
ing of the mortgage, the trust indenture 
and other papers in the case of a bond, 
as well as engineers’ and accountants’ 
reports, which the investor may not be 
able to fully understand. Don’t invest 
through a house which is unknown to 
you without satisfying yourself of its 
responsibility. 

Another fundamental in this connec- 
tion is to investigate first and invest 
afterwards. Although extraordinary, it 
is well known that financial inquiries 
begin as follows: “I have purchased 
some bonds of the Blank Gold Mining 
Company and would like to know if 
they are a good investment.” Don’t in- 
vest before investigating. 

For an investor to make a careful in- 
vestigation before buying is not more 
important than to investigate the real 
value of the securities which he may 
already hold. If they are not the best, 
it surely would be wise to sell them be- 
fore any serious trouble can arise and 
secure, by reinvestment, the advantages 
of a safer security. Don’t overlook the 
securities on hand. 


COMPARISON REAL TEST OF 
INVESTMENT VALUES 


Comparison is the principle by which 
to judge the real value of investments. 
The method is a comparison of the con- 


siderations affecting the financiab 
strength and stability of the corpora- 
tion and the peculiarities of the security 
under consideration with other compar- 
able corporations and issues. 

Having in mind that comparison is 
the basis for judging the value of in- 
vestments, it must be realized that in 
investigating the value of a particular 
security, comparisons must be made 
with other securities in the same class. 
That is to say, it would be impossible 
to arrive at the value of am industrial 
security by comparing it with a govern- 
ment, railroad or public utility security. 
In fact, to arrive at accurate valuations, 
the securities selected with which to 
compare it should be those of corpora- 
tions very similarly situated and of se- 
curities of similar type. 

In judging investments one should 
first select securities with a view to 
safety, yielding a satisfactory return and 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Western Union 


OMPETITION among public 

utilities has shown a decreasing 

‘tendency within late years, the 
theory being that it decreased efficiency 
and was not needed to keep rates down 
and service up, as that was done by the 
various state and Federal authorities. 
One outstanding exception there is, 
however, to this rule—the long-stand- 
ing conflict between the Western Union 
system and the Postal-Telegraph Cable 
Co., whose stock is held by the Mackay 
Companies. 

A considerable mass of litigation has 
grown up in which the two companies 
are to be found on opposite sides of 
the fence. In 1914, for instance, suit 
was brought against the Bell Co., be- 
fore the Interstate-Commerce Commis- 
sion on the charge that it leased wires 
to a combination of brokers who used 
them in common under the name of one 
of them, thus substantially cheapening 
their rates. The Western Union Co. 
and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. defended this practice, while 
the Postal-Telegraph objected. Last 
year the commission decided that leases 
should contain the names of all parties 
who made use of the wires leased. 

In 1918 the Supreme Court of Illinois 
decided that the Public Utilities Com- 
mission was wrong in ordering the Pos- 
tal Telegraph to cease operating a long- 
distance telephone service over its land 
lines, on complaint of the Bell Co. The 
year before the I. C. Commission had 
enjoined the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. from discriminating against the 
Commercial Cable Co., another Mackay 
Companies’ subsidiary, by charging the 
latter a higher rate on cablegrams from 
South America than it did to the Cen- 
tral & South American Telegraph Co. 
for similar service. 





and Mackay Companies are Rivals 


When the Government relinquished 
control over the telegraph lines in June 
of this year the Postal Telegraph Co. 
announced that it would cut its rates 
20 per cent. by discontinuing the rate 
increase of that amount which had been 
authorized during the period of Gov- 
ernmental operation, The Western 
Union, on the other hand, announced 
that it would make application to the 
Public Commissions of the various 
states to maintain the increased rates 
authorized during war-time. So far 
there has been one refusal, the Indiana 
Commission declaring that the pre-war 
rates were sufficient without the 20 per 
cent. increase. The difference between 
the attitudes of the two wire companies 
is taken by some to amount to the dec- 
laration of a rate-war. 

At the end of August, the Postal 
Telegraph Co. filed a complaint against 
the Western Union charging it with 
unfair competition in refusing to accept 
messages by the Western Union with- 
out payment of cash, which, the com- 
plaint alleges, is unnecessary, spiteful 
and an inconvenience to the Postal 
Telegraph Co. The hostility between 
che two companies thus seems to be a 
well-established fact. 


POSTAL STATIONS LOCATED IN 
MUCH RICHER TERRITORY 


The difference between the Postal- 
Telegraph and the Western Union sys- 
tems is that the latter provides a na- 
tion-wide service, including a large 
number of small, unprofitable stations, 
but necessary for the public interest, 
while the former touches much fewer 
points, but has these in richer terri- 
tory. The Postal, therefore, can charge 
lower rates and yet make more profit, 
because it is not hampered by the bur- 


WHERE RECEIPTS ARE $20 A MONTH 
Western Union could scarcely hope to remain alive solely on the income 


brought in by its numerous little railroad station offices. 


Twenty thousand 


communities reached by Western Union have no other telegraph communi- 
cation 


den of a number of non-self-sustaining 
stations. 

In a statement published some time 
after its announcement that it would 
maintain the rates fixed by Mr. Burle- 
son, Western Union stated that it had 
25,500 offices in 22,525 communities, 
but that over 90 per cent of its gross 
earnings came from about 2,500 com- 
munities. About 20,000 communities 
are reached by Western Union that 
have no other telegraph communication 
at all. 

Postal Telegraph, on the other 
hand, is stated to reach only 1,688 
communities, but these are among the 
most thickly-populated districts, and 
are hence the most profitable. The 
competition between Postal Telegraph 
and Western Union affects only these 
offices, and it may be said that should 
Postal succeed in driving Western 
Union out of the running in these dis- 
tricts where it actively competes, the 
latter could scarcely hope to remain 
alive on the income brought in by its 
numerous and far-stretched little rail- 
road station offices, whose receipts are 
said to average about $20 a month 
each, 

The Western Union dates back to 
1851, when it was incorporated in New 
York as the New York & Mississippi 
Valley Printing Telegraph Company, 
changing its name to the present one 
in 1856. It controls by lease or stock 
ownership twenty other telegraph com- 
panies in the United States, and in 
1911 leased the lines and ocean cables 
of the Anglo-American Telegraph Co., 
and the Direct United States Cable Co. 
for a term of 99 years, with control 
over the dividend payments of these 
two companies. In 1918, it acquired the 
property of the American District Tele- 
graph Co., which was then dissolved. 


Among the company’s equipment are 
3,242 miles of land line cables and 22,993 
miles of ocean cables, in addition to 
217,582 miles of pole line, 777,420 
miles of iron wire and 577,465 miles of 
copper wire. An appraisal of the com- 
pany’s property by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is now being com- 
pleted. 

The Mackay Companies are not as 
old, being a consolidation of the Com- 
mercial Cable Co. and the Postal Tele- 
graph system, dating from 1903. The 
total holdings amount to 102 cable, tele- 
phone and telegraph companies of the 
United States, Canada and Europe. 
According to the established policy of 
the company, it receives as dividends 
only enough to pay the amounts de- 
clared upon its shares, the rest of the 
earnings of its subsidiaries going into 
the development of their business and 
reserves. The Commercial Cable Co. 
has cables to England, France, Ireland, 
Cuba, Manila (touching Honolulu, 
Midway and Guam), Japan and 
Shanghai. Some years ago a cable was 
laid to Newfoundland from New York. 
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GOVERNMENT HAD CONTROL OF 
ALL LINES DURING WAR 


The 28,000,000 miles of telephone and 
telegraph wire in the United States 
were put under Federal control on July 
31, 1918, for the period of the war, 
Postmaster-General Burleson being ap- 
pointed General Manager. The Mackay 
lines, under this agreement, were to 
receive $1,680,000, compared with $3,- 
800,000 that the company had asked for. 
Mr. Burleson based his action on the 
discrepancy between earnings state- 
ments submitted by the Postal Tele- 
graph to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to the Post Office De- 
partment. At the same time the 
dividend was limited to 7 per cent 
during the period of Government oper- 
ation, and the company was to lend the 
Government $1,000,000. 


The compensation figures for the 
Western Union system are officially 
given as $8,000,000, but the company 
has stated that in 1918 it carried the 
heavy Government land line and cable 
traffic at $9,000,000 below commercial 
tolls and $5,800,000 below actual costs 
of operation. During the period of 
Government control in March, 1919, an 
increase of 20 per cent was made in the 
rates charged. 


Government control of the wires 
ended in August, 1919. As stated be- 
fore, Western Union is trying to main- 
tain the increased schedule of rates, 
while the Postal Telegraph is cutting 
them to the original levels. 


In November, 1918, almost immedi- 
ately after the armistice, the Govern- 
ment announced that it was taking over 
the cables, on the advice of Carlton 
Newcomb, president of the Western 
Union system. Clarence H. Mackay, 
president of the Mackay Cos., brought 
suit in the United States District 
Court to prevent this action, the suit 
being dismissed in January, 1919, and 
later appealed to the Supreme Court. 
He charged that war-time necessities 
were over, and that the step was purely 
a commercial measure. In May, 1919, 
control of the cables was relinquished. 


Government control had been hind- 
ered during June and July consider- 
ably by the telegraph operators’ strike, 
which ultimately proved a failure. 


Recently the Western Union Co. and 
the Postal Telegraph have gone in exten- 
sively for new construction. An an- 
nouncement by Pres. Newcomb Carlton of 
the Western Union states that the Com- 
pany is to lay a cable giving direct com- 
munication to South America. It is said 
that the Government of Chili has author- 
ized the layi of a 2,000-mile cable 
from Africa, ile, to the Isthmus of 
Panama, with prospective extension to 
Florida. When the plan now being worked 
out to connect Florida by cable with the 
Barbadoes Islands is executed, there will 
be direct cable connection 
United States and both coasts of South 

rica. 


The Mackay Co’s., according to a state- 
ment by Pres. C. Mackay, is progres- 
sing favorably in negotiations with the 
Japanese Government for the laying of 
a direct cable from the United States to 
Japan, which may be completed within 
two years. 
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FINANCIAL STRUCTURE AND 
EARNINGS OF COMPANIES 

The Western Union has $35,351,000 
of bonds outstanding, and $99,786,727 
of common stock, par value $100, total 
authorized being $100,000,000. The 
bonds issued by the Western Union Co. 
consist of $8,637,000 of collateral trust 
currency 5s, due Jan. 1, 1938, secured 
by the deposit of securities of subsi- 
diary companies to the amount neces- 
sary to take up the bonds and stocks of 
leased companies. These bonds are 
now selling at about 86% to yield 6% 
per cent and are attractive. There are 
also $20,000,000 outstanding of funding 
and real estate 4%4s, due May 1, 1950, 
secured by a first lien on all the com- 


end of 1918 amounted to $32,518,993, or 
somewhat over $32 per share, and net 
working capital of $22,771,224 nets 
close to $23 a share leaving it in good 
financial condition for a public utility 
concern, The net tangible assets ap- 
plicable to common are about $133 a 
share. 

Earnings records for the Mackay 
Cos. do not present such clear-cut is- 
sues as those of Western Union, for 
the holding company receives only such 
part of the earnings of the subsidiaries 
as is necessary to pay income, while the 
subsidiaries themselves, though listed 
on various exchanges in many cases, do 
not report earnings. However, divi- 
dends on the common have been stead- 
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pany’s real estate in New York and 
Chicago, with a provision that these 
bonds aré to be secured by a prior lien 
on any property to be mortgaged for 
any subsequent bond issue. At the cur- 
rent price of about 86, these yield less 
than 5% per cent. 

The stock is now on a 7 per cent 
basis, since March, 1918, between which 
time and April, 1917, it was 6 per cent 
and before then 5 per cent. Earnings 
have risen steadily since 1913, except 
for 1918, for which year no adjustment 
is made for Federal compensation. 
With the increased rates earnings so 
far in 1919 have compared favorably 
with last year’s net income for the first 
six months being $8,696,302, an increase 
of $1,155,753. With the +roadening of 
international relafions caused by the 
war and the increase in foreign busi- 
ness the use of the cable is increasing, 
and the company’s earnings from this 
source are expected to remain heavy. 
In view of the labor difficulties earlier 
this year, the company has granted a 
bonus of 10 per cent to its employees. 

The profit and loss surplus at the 


ily increasing from 4% per cent in 1910 
to 5 per cent from 1911 to 1917, and 6 
per cent thereafter. Net assets applic- 
able to the common amount to $43,304,- 
551, or $105 per share. 

The company has no funded debt, 
and its capitalization is divided between 
$50,000,000 of 4 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred, the full amount authorized, and 
$41,380,000 of common stock out of an 
equal amount authorized. 

Western Union’s recent raises in 
dividend rate have naturally resulted in 
higher prices for the stock. In addition 
to the large amounts which it has spent 
on additions and improvements it is 
now running a cable connection . to 
Brazil, which will put it in position to 
benefit by South American trade. 

Both stocks show, at present prices 
and dividend rates, a high yield on the 
investment. Rising costs of operation 
have affected both these companies ad- 
versely and investors who have profits 
in their holdings would probably do 
well to take them on sharp advances. 
Sooner or later there should be oppor- 
tunity to buy back cheaper. 





CONGRESSIONAL ACTION URGED TO COMPEL 
PUBLICITY IN PROMOTIONS 


Houston Thompson, Federal Trade 
Commissioner, has made the following 
statement regarding his suggested amend- 
ment to the Federal blue sky bill calling 
for inclusion of amounts of bonds, com- 
missions, etc., in security advertising: 

“The time has arrived when the utmost 
publicity regarding the value of a stock 
or security to the prospective purchaser 
should be given by the promoter or un- 
derwriter offering the security for sale. 


Mr. Thompson’s amendment reads: 
“Every person, firm, association or cor- 
poration .offering for sale to the public 
interstate commerce bonds, stocks or 


other evidence of ownership in any cor- 
poration shall print on the front page of 
any and all circulars, prospectuses, let- 
ters, literature and in the body of any 
advertisements describing or mentioning 
the security for sale in type larger than 
the type otherwise used, the names of 
the promoters and underwriters and the 
rate of commission or commissions or 
solidating, underwriting or selling said 
bonus received by those promoting, con- 
security and the net amounts to be re- 
ceived from said sale by the issuing en- 
tirety, corporation or association.” 
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A New and Greater Anaconda 


Development of South American Mines Adds to Equities Behind Shares—Improvement in 
Copper Situation Expected Soon 


HE slump in copper prices early 

this year and the nearly 100% ad- 

vance by mid-summer resulted in 
many speculative buyers “climbing 
aboard” copper stocks for a big upward 
movement. But while copper prices about 
held their advance, yet copper securities 
did not, with the result that impatient 
buyers switched over to the more volatile 
industrial issues. 

Shares of the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany reflected this condition in their mar- 
ket movement, selling as low as 56%4 and 
later rising to a high of 77%, since when 
the stock seems to have established itself 
at a point half way between these price 
fevels, with little interest in them so far 
as the speculative public is concerned. 

The investor in copper stocks, however, 
looks ahead, knowing that energetic ef- 
forts are being made to solve the foreign 
credits problem,—that a successful solu- 
tion will be well discounted marketwise 
in advance and that the “long swing” 
frofits will amply compensate him for his 
patience. 

For the three years ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, Anaconda produced ap- 
Proximately 890,500,000 pounds of cop- 
per, 30,126,800 ounces of silver and 214,- 
063 ounces of gold, in addition to large 
quantities of zinc and manganese ore. 
Copper production for the first nine 
months of this years was at the annual 
rate of about 155,300,000 pounds ,or be- 
tween 50 and 55% of the output in 1918, 
no official figures of silver and gold pro- 
duction as yet having been made public. 
This reduction was due principally to the 
large stocks of copper on hand in this 
country and abroad when the armistice 
was signed but in the meantime, devel- 
opment work has been carried on so that 
the company will be in a favorable posi- 
tion to crowd production when the for- 
cign demand sets in. This in all likeli- 
hood will be reinforced by a strong do- 
mestic demand. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MINES ARE 
VALUABLE PROPERTIES 


In January, 1919, Anaconda sold $25,- 
‘000,000 of ten-year 6% collateral gold 
bonds of an authorized issue amounting 
to $50,000,000. Proceeds of this sale were 
to be available for equipping the South 
American subsidiaries, the Andes Cop- 
per Mining and the Santiago Mining com- 
panies, and to partly reimburse the parent 
corporation for its advances to those 
properties. 

In describing these properties John D. 
Ryan, chairman of the board, stated in 
part “The South American mines have 
not as yet been fully explored, but suffi- 
cient ore has been developed to insure, 
upon a basis of nine cents per pound of 
copper, which is believed to be liberal, 
and a price of fifteen cents per pound, 
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which is conservative, aggregate net earn- 
ings in excess of $100,000,000 within a 
period of twelve years after reaching the 
output for which plant and equipment 
are now being designed. Production will, 
it is estimated, reach the above amount of 
140,000,000 pounds after orders for equip- 
ment have been placed, which will be 
done as soon as shipping facilities are 
assured. 

“The minimum value of these proper- 
ties may be indicated in terms of present 
worth, which it is calculated, after mak- 
ing provision for the complete amortiza- 
tion of all capital requirements, is as of 
January 1, 1919, in excess of $60,000,000 
net, taking only developed ore into con- 
sideration.” 

Upon the basis of this minimum valua- 
tion, the equities in the properties are 
equivalent to approximately $27 a share 
for Anaconda’s outstanding stock and 
minimum annual net earnings ef the two 
subsidiaries would be sufficient to provide 
for the current dividend requirements of 
$4 a share. Theoretically then, Anacon- 
da’s extensive and diversified holdings in 
the United States are given a market 
valuation of only $44 a share, although 
the company’s net income alone for the 
last three years amounted to $53.48 a 
share, $30 of which was plowed back into 
property, and $23.50 a share paid out in 
dividends. 

It should be remembered also in this 
connection that the properties in South 


America are but in the preliminary stages 
of their development and that as opera- 
tions progress, additional values will be 
created. The company’s official estimate 
that $30,000,000 more will be expended 
in order to carry out present plans so 
that a minigum of $50,000,000 will be 
ultimately invested. Companies of the 
Anaconda type do not rush into such 
large scale projects unless they are as- 
sured that the investment will not only 
be returned in full but will yield ample 
earnings, consequently the next few years 
should witness a substantial” increase in 
the present equities behind Anaconda’s 
stock. The necessity of smelting South 
American ores in the United States will 
call for the utilization of considerable 
ocean tonnage, but the company is under- 
stood to have perfected plans to ade- 
quately provide for this situation. 


CONTROLS INSPIRATION AND 
GREENE CANANEA 


Anaconda also has control of the In- 
spiration Consolidated and Green Cana- 
nea Copper companies. It holds 250,900 
shares of Inspiration stock purchased at 
an average cost of $32.72 a share, which 
is now quoted at $62, or an increase of 
$29.28. In addition, it owns 59,600 shares 
of Green Cananea acquired at an average 
cust of $37.94, which is quoted at $43.75 
a share or an increase of $5.81 a share, 
the combined market valuation being 


A COPPER MINE IN CHILE 


Anaconda’s interests in South America have become increasingly im 


rtant 


of late. This view shows the train of pack mules carrying ore in bags 
from the mine 
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equal to around $850 a share for Ana-in 1917, and $7 a share in 1918. In March, 


conda’s outstanding stock. These two 
properties are big producers and money 
earners and should share liberally in the 
forthcoming boom in copper. 


Anaconda also owns or controls various 
other concerns engaged in mining, smelt- 
ing, transportation and marketing metals, 
and possesses extensive coal and timber 
properties which were acquired at low 
costs many years ago and are now very 
valuable. 


In short, with its ownership or control 
of important mines in the three greatest 
known sources of copper supply, the 
United States, Mexico and South Ameri- 
«a, Anaconda occupies a strategic posi- 
tion in “Copperdom” and is perfectly able 
to retain its leadership. 


In 1913, the year before the war, a 
dividend of 10% was paid, and 8% was 
paid in 1914 on the then $25 par value of 
the stock. In May, 1915, the par value 
vf the stock was increased to $50, al- 
though no change was made in capitaliza- 
tion. Eight per cent was paid in 1915, or 
$4 a share; $7 a share in 1916, $8 a share 





READY TO BE SHIPPED 


This photograph shows several thousand 
tons of copper plates awai shipment 


from a large — plant. e nation 
owes an enormous debt to this metal for 


the part it played in winning the war 
for NOVEMBER 29, 1919 


1919, a quarterly dividend of $1 a share 
was declared, indicating an annual rate 
of $4, or an investment yield at present 
prices of about 54%. This return is 
ordinarily not attractive for a mining 
stock, but as the company in 1916 began 
charging off large sums to depreciation 
and obsolescence (nearly $8.50 a share), 
the dividends since more truly represent 
a distribution of actual earnings than a 
oartial return of principal, due to deple- 
tion of ore in the mines, etc., which was 
more or less represented in distributions 
ef stockholders before 1916. 

The stock is obviously more attractive 
at present from the assets behind it and 
the large earning power that is capable 
of being readily demonstrated with any 
improvement in copper conditions (which 
is only a matter of relatively short time) 
with consequent appreciation in the mar- 
ket prices of the shares. 


DIVERSIFIED ASSETS MAKE 
ANACONDA SHARES ATTRACTIVE 


Although yielding only around 6% at 
current market levels ($66), Anaconda 
shares are more attractive from the view- 
point of the diversified assets behind 
them and the large earning power of the 
various properties, which should readily 
and favorably respond as prospects for 
the copper trade situation improve. 
Steps are being taken by copper and bank- 
ing interests to provide financing for 
movement of the red metal abroad and 
when the peace treaty is formally signed 
by this country, it is expected that the 
way will be cleared for the execution of 
tangible plans. 

Owing to the high yield of silver and 
other metals from its ores, no official fig- 
ures are available showing actual cost of 
producing Anaconda’s copper. Indica- 
tions are, however, that the company can 
do very well on even a 20-cent copper 
market, and although present quotations 
#re around 23 cents a pound, an increase 
in that price is expected to take place, as 
quantity shipments are made abroad. 

Another factor of importance is the 
advancing price of silver. Anaconda pro- 
duced 10,968,000 ounces of the white 
metal in 1918, and owing to its being a 
by-product, the present silver output 
should show an increase as copper pro- 
cuction returns to normal. 

While present buyers of Anaconda’s 
shares may have to exercise some patience 
before taking profits, there is little doubt 
about the certainty of an improvement 
in the current market prices at a not dis- 
tant period and the usual discounting of 
this situation marketwise. 

As a more conservative investment, 
Anaconda 6% 10-year collateral gold 
bends are regarded favorably. Although 
they are not subject to retirement before 
maturity (January 1, 1930) a ready mar- 
ket for them is available 





How to J udge the Safety of Securities 
(Continued From Page 47) 


possessing adequate marketability. The 
securities should be diversified and se- 
lected for a possibility of increase in 
value. Safety is, however, the most im- 
portant. It would take a great many 
years to make up for loss of principal 
through increased income return. -The 
matter of judging safety is by far the 
most difficult problem that the investor 
has to face. It cannot be reduced to a 
mathematical science and requires the 
most careful study. 


GOVERN MENT, STATE AND 

MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
As has been previously said, govern- 
ment, state and municipal bonds cus- 
tomarily have no security except the 
credit of the public corporation issuing 
them. It is true that in some cases cer- 
tain government revenues may be 
pledged for the payment of interest, as 
in the case of the Imperial Japanese 
Government 4%s, secured by Govern- 
ment income from the tobacco monop- 
oly. Certain of the loans of the United 
Kingdom and the French Republic float- 
ed in this country since the beginning 
of the war have been secured by col- 
lateral consisting of the bonds of neu- 


tral countries and of American corpor- 
ate securities. It is to be remembered, 
however, that no government or state 
can be used by an individual, and con- 
sequently the value of its simple prom- 
ise to pay must be considered in in- 
vestigating the safety of such securities. 

Things to be considered are the char- 
acter of the population, the financial 
history of its obligations and the sound- 
ness of the existing conditions. As to 
the character of the people, it is obvious 
that the obligations of the Republic of 
Mexico cannot be considered in any 
sense the equal to those of Great Brit- 
ain, irrespective of the wealth of the 
two countries. The record of past per- 
formance is always a useful means of 
judging the present, and the repudiation 
of debt naturally injures credit for a 
long period. The laws governing the 
eligibility of municipal bonds as sav- 
ings banks investments often specify 
that there shall have been no repudia- 
tion or compromise of debt within a 
certain period of years. 


The next article will continue the dis- 
cussion of “How to Judge the Safety of 
Securities.” 





:* previous articles, the writer dis- 
cussed some of the factors which an 
intending investor in oil stocks should 
consider, and while there is no infallible 
tule by which the merits and possibilities 
of a producing property can be measured, 
yet the points already brought out and 
which follow may serve somewhat as a 
guide. 

If a prospective buyer of almost any 


kind of merchandise asked for it in gen-- 


eric terms only, without specifying the 
grades or quality and paid the price asked 
without any question, he would rightfully 
be classified as an “easy mark,” yet the 
great majority of those who buy oil 
stocks rarely, if ever, inquire about the 
grade and current market prices of the 
output of the company in which an invest- 
ment is made. This is not due so much 
to the ignorance of the lay man as it is 
to the failure to apply that common every 
day “horse sense” to stock transactions 
which one seldom would fail to apply to 
ordinary business affairs. 


PETROLEUM IS DIVIDED 
INTO VARIOUS GRADES 


The trade has classified petroleum into 
various grades and set a price at the well 
pon each grade according to the pro- 
portion of refined products it will yield 
that are greatest in demand and the dis- 
tance from the point of origin to the re- 
finery. Other minor factors enter but 
the foregoing are the most important. 
Generally speaking, petroleum is divided 
into two classes, that with a paraffin base 
and the other with an asphalt base. The 
paraffin oils (in Pennsylvania for exam- 
ple) are the most valuable, whereas the 
asphaltic oils (produced in California and 
in certain parts of the Gulf territory) 
represent the other extreme, their average 
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Pointers On New Oul Stocks 


Small Companies Make Big Promises—Importance of Investigating Before Buying Shares 
By E. H. GREENACRE 


value being roughly a little more than 
one-third of what the higher grade oils 
command, although the terrific strides 
made in the consumption of crude oil 
during the last few years and which will 
continue to increase for many years, will 
evidently cut down the percentage men- 
tioned. 

The accompanying figures furnish an 
indication of the range in prices per 
barrel of 42 gallons of crude petroleum in 
the fields since 1914— 


PRICE RANGE OF PETROLEUM 
Mid- 
Cont. 
$ .79 
58 
1.26 


Penn. Iii. 
$1.92 $1.18 
1.53 97 
2.48 1.65 
1917... 3.20 195 1.78 99 .90 
me... on 2a aw 48 138 


It will be noted from the table that the 
prices of the Pennsylvania and Illinois 
gradess advanced around 200% during the 
five year period, while the Mid-Continent 
Gulf and California grades increased 
about 300%. 

It can be seen readily therefore that 
when a company reports so many barrels 
ef production annually, greater signifi- 
cance can be attached to its probable 
earning capacity if information is fur- 
nished as to the grades of the output. 
Unless this is done, it is obvious that a 
company which may show a smaller pro- 
duction as compared to that of another 
concern may in fact be a better money- 
maker than would appear from a super- 
ficial rating based only upon relative pro- 
duction. Net earnings, of course, are 
what really count, but it happens very 
frequently that new oil companies are 
capitalized largely upon the extent of 
their acreage and the amount of antici- 
pated earnings and one cannot readily 


Gulf. Cal. 

$ .54 $ .39 
4 ~=-.36 
74 61 


1014. 
55135... 
1916....... 


discriminate between the respective fu- 
ture values of stocks unless some idea 
can be had of what market prices the 
crude oil,is likely to bring if the expected 
production is obtained. 

It is also to be remembered that in 
nearly every instance a company leases 
its acreage and in addition to making a 
payment for the privilege (which some- 
times is very high) is obligated to pay to 
the lessees a royalty of usually one-eighth 
of the oil produced. Consequently a pro- 
portionate reduction from the production 
figures reported must be made before be- 
ginning to figure the approximate output 
that will be available for gross income 
insofar as the company is concerned. An- 
other deduction of usually 3% of the pro- 
duction is made in favor of the pipe-line 
company (which buys the oil), owing to 
the existence of sediment and water in the 
storage tanks, making in all a minimum 
deduction of 11% of the output, thereby 
leaving about 85% available for the com- 
pany’s income. 

OTHER FACTORS WHICH INVESTORS 
SHOULD TAKE INTO CONSIDERATION 

Some newly-incorporated companies 
which offer their stock to the public make 
extrvagant claims about the “diversifica- 
tion” of their holdings and give the im- 
pression that if oil isn’t found in one 
location it may be found in another, 
thereby dividing the drilling risk of the 
undertaking, etc. It has never come to 
the writer’s notice that a company delib- 
erately selected acreage with that thought 
in mind, unless the tracts were of sufh- 
cient area to assure production in fairly 
large quantities. A company with small 
holdings scattered over a field is not only 
subject to all around greater expense, but 
what is probably more important, produc- 
tive drilling around them tends to dimin- 
ish the supply of oil. 


MICROSCOPE TELLS GEOLOGISTS WHEN TO DRILL AND SHOOT 


These photographs of microscopic sections are used by geologists in the examination of limestones for the purpose of determi 
where to stop drilling or at what depth to shoot the wells in the fields of north and central Texas. The photographs sho 
as block limestone, (2) an oolitic limestone in which are imbedded shells of foraminifera, (3) fine grained dolomite a1 
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(4) an altered wolitic dolomite 
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DRILLING IS A COSTLY OPERATION 

Erection of an oil derrick and its equip- 

ment will probably cost from $10,000 to 

$15,000, and drilling costs are so much 

per foot, say, $3.50, which figure is re- 
garded as low 


Petroleum is a migratory mineral and 
moves underground according to the pres- 
sure resulting from drilling. Consequent- 
ly a small tract is subject to being drained 
more or less by the producing wells on 
neghboring properties of rival operators, 
each of whom is literally working his 
head of to get as much as the oil as pos- 
sible from under his competitors’ hold- 
ings. A drilling race of this character 


raturally is wasteful, not only from the 


viewpoint of output, but from that of 
expenses as well. Speed in drilling is the 
only protection for the company with 
such a small tract. 


In speaking of steps to discourage un- 
restricted competition in drilling opera- 
tions, the Federal Government has gone 
on record as follows: 


“The first step toward this end would 
logically be to disfavor small holdings. 
In the case of the public lands, this could 
be accomplished by appropriate legisla- 
tion permitting the patent or lease of ade- 
quate acreage. In the case of private oil 
lands, either developed or in prospect, 
1 constructive policy will favor and facili- 
tate integration, at least up to the point 
where each geological unit is occupied 
by a single producing activity. Petroleum 
mining cannot be administered so as to 
give every newcomer a chance; that is 
inconsistent with the public interest be- 
cause of the peculiar occurrence of pe- 
troleum ; so much of individual right must 
succumb to the common good. 


“The elimination of excessive compe- 
tition in oil production, that is to say, of 
competition within the geological unit or 
reservoir, will go far toward placing pe- 
troleum on the same footing with other 
mineral products. It will lessen the gam- 
bling aspect of oil-fields exploration by 
bringing a greater measure of engineering 
practice to bear on the search for oil. It 
will strike to the roots of wasteful pro- 
duction and over-production by enabling 
the producer to gain greater profit in 
holding the oil underground until needed 
end then producing it according to the 
test current technique than by rushing 
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headlong into hasty production as is nec- 
essary under present circumstances. It 
will create conditions of supply that will 
cater indifferently to inferior uses, to the 
sustained benfit of all activities actually 
dependent upon the distinctive character 
of petroleum products. In a word, this 
simple expedient will prevent the migra- 
tory character of petroleum from work- 
ing at severe cross-purposes, as it now 
does, with the best interests of the pe- 
troleum industry and the public.” 

From the foregoing it is obvious (but 
often overlooked by the prospective buyer 
of new oil stocks) that contiguous acre- 
age is much preferable, to say the least, 
to that of a scattered character, unless 
the holdings are of a fairly large size. 


INVESTOR SHOULD FIND OUT 
WHETHER A MARKET EXISTS 


In the oil boom last spring, oil compa- 
nies multiplied like grasshoppers in Kan- 
sas. Veritable alarms of oil stock were 
offered and sold to the public. When the 
excitement died down many of the stock- 
holders tried to sell and found that they 
had a stiff loss staring them in the face. 
In thousands of other cases, the unwary 
“investor” found that there was no mar- 
ket for his shares—that if he wanted to 
dispose of them it was up to him to find 
a buyer, or in other words, “unload” 
pon a friend. 

Ascertaining whether a stock has an 
established market and where are two 
essential inquiries that should be made by 
the intending purchaser, who should then 
verify the information supplied to him. 
This can be accomplished easily by refer- 
ring the matter to the credit department 
of a bank or a reliable stock broker. The 
word “reliable” is used advisedly. Oil 
stock promoters will readily assert that 
“application will be made to list the stock 
on the New York Curb,” or some other 
market, but this doesn’t dispose of the 
question, as such procedure is unneces- 
sary to conduct trading in that market. 
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Nor is it sufficient that so called “Curb 
quotations” be used to prove that there 
is a ready market for the stock in mind, 
It has come to light in many instances 
that fictitious quotations have been made 
public and used as an argument in closing 
a sales solicitation, especially to the pub- 
jic outside of New York which is not in 
a favorble position to know at the time 
what is going on. 

Another angle to the situation is the 
statement that dividends are being paid 
monthly, and usually at what seems an 
attractive rate. A good question to ask 
these stock solicitors is “what is the com- 
pany going to do with the proceeds of its 
receipts from stock?” The usual answer, 
in effect, is that the concern needs addi- 
tional working capital to branch out, etc., 
but the counter question of “why doesn’t 
it put earnings back into the development 
cf the property instead of paying divi- 
dends?”, proves more difficult of being 
answered satisfactorily to any intelligent 
investor. It frequently happens that these 
dividends are paid only ‘upon a certain 
amount of stock outstanding, nothing be- 
ing paid upon the remainder, which usu- 
ally is promotion stock whose holders 
have agreed to what in effect is equivalent 
to dispensing with dividends because of 
the desire to sell their stock at top prices 
(having originally received it for little 
or nothing) and to keep as much “divi- 
dend money” as possible to help along the 
stock selling campaign. 

Payments continue monthly for a time, 
and then as more and more shares are 
distributed (unloaded is a better term) 
the directors have a sudden outburst of 
economy and decide that “owing to the 
large clerical or bookkeeping expenses in 
issuing dividend checks monthly, it has 
been decided to inaugurate quarterly pay- 
ments.” This frequently is the beginning 
cf the end, as some excuse is found later 
to reduce or remit the rate and the stock- 
holder finds himself possessed of some 
peautifully engraved certificates as a re- 
minder of “what has been.” 


OIL WELLS AT GOOSE CREEK 


Not all fields are so productive as this one, and it behooves the man with 
money available for investment in oil stocks to determine whether any par- 
ticular proposition has investment or strictly speculative features 





That a company continues to pay divi- 
dends while offering stock to the public 
is inself not dishonest. The Standard 
Oil Company recently offered an issue of 
7% preferred stock to its shareholders, 
but the corporation already had estab- 
lished a big earning power over a long 
period of years and it was readily under- 
stood that the company could put this 
money to work in its business and earn 
more than 7% with it—the excess being 
applicable to the benefit of the common 
stockholders. 


MANAGEMENT MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN IS ANY OTHER FACTOR 
This brings up what is more important 


than any other factor—management. Who 
are the officers and direttors of the enter- 
prise? What are their previous records 
and what special qualifications, if any, 
have they for successfully conducting the 
affairs of the company? They may be 
absolutely honest but incompetent, with 
all this implies in the way of mismanage- 
ment. 

A new oil company usually has plenty 
of difficulties to overcome in the ordinary 
course of operation, but given the right 
calibre of men, locations will be selected 
in a judicious manner with the assistance 
of a competent geologist and develop- 
ments will be planned and carried out 





White Oil Backed By Prominent 


OT so very long ago the average 

outsider had little or no opportu- 

nity to associate himself financially 
with prominent men in the early stages 
of an oil venture. Owing to the develop- 
ment of the big companies already in the 
field their securities often sold at a high 
level as the organization hardened along 
permanent business lines and its securities 
became more seasoned in investment char- 
acter. 

The result was that the ordinary indi- 
vidual with the desire to place some of his 
surplus funds in the stock of a company 
about to begin its career had his opportu- 
nity limited to the comparative “nobodies,” 
who in many cases had their eyes more 
on stock sales than on legitimate business 
development. In consequence millions of 
dollars went into promoters’ pockets in- 
stead of into the ground, and such mis- 
conduct by the human factor often over- 
shadowed the legitimate money-making 
merits of newcomers in the industry. 

This condition is now undergoing a 
change for the better. Prominent indus- 
trial and banking executives are taking a 
hand. One of the most recent examples 
of the “somebodies” going into oil and 
also allowing the public to participate, is 
indicated by the formation of the White 
Oil Company, whose stock recently was 


offered to the public for subscription at 
$35 a share. 


PRACTICAL OIL MEN 
IN OPERATING DIVISIONS 


As the success or failure of any busi- 
ness is due largely to the calibre of the 
management, an outline of the White Oil 
Company personnel is of more than 
ordinary interest. 

The operating divisions are in the hands 
of practical oil men. P. J. White, presi- 
dent, has a long record of successful. op- 
erations in the Mid-Continent oil fields, 
having formerly been the senior partner 
of White & Sinclair, with whom Harry 
F. Sinclair was associated. After disso- 
lution of the partnership several years 
ago, P. J. White operated with his brother 
Thomas under the name of White 
Brothers. The latter is now vice-presi- 
dent of the new White Oil Company and 
in charge of production and pipe-lines. 

J. A. Colvin, another experienced oil 
man, is in charge of refineries and mar- 
keting. The treasurer is Frank H. Bethell, 
who as vice-president of the New York 
Telephone Company and president of the 
companies comprising the Eastern group 
of the Bell System was in direct charge 
of operation, maintenance, construction 
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under the direction of experienced field 
men, at a minimum of expense and risk. 
Information bearing upon the personnel 
of a company can be readily obtained by 
the expenditure of a little time or effort 
in communicating with the credit depart- 
ment of the bank, for example, in which 
an investor carries his account. The time 
for investigation is before buying—not 
afterwards when it is often too late to 
be of any value. The rigid application 
of this principle will at least enable one 
to obtain a line upon the company whose 
stock he intends to purchase and stock 
market commitments then will be base? 
pon unheard knowledge and judgment. 


Financial Men 


and finance. In this position Mr. Bethelk 
passed upon the expenditure of more 
than $100,000,000 annually. 

The ripened experience of these officers 
is further reinforced by that of executives. 
well knewn in American finance and busi- 
ness, and who serve as directors for the 
new company. These include Alexander 
J. Hemphill, Chairman of the Board of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; Lewis L. Clarke, president of the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York; H. B. Moore of Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co.; Louis E. Stoddard of 
Bonbright & Co., Inc., and R. G. Hut- 
chins, Jr., of Hallgarten & Co., invest- 
ment bankers; Charles A. Stone, presi- 
dent of the American International Cor- 
poration and the senior partner of Stone 
& Webster, who conduct numerous impor- 
tant public utility properties, and Guy C. 
Tripp, Chairman of the Board of the 
Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing 
Company. 

These men are also identified with other 
big corporations, and the appearance of 
their names in White Oil is assurance that 
the affairs of the company will be con- 
ducted along ‘constructive, business-build- 
ing lines. Furthermore, they would not 
associate themselves in the enterprise un- 
less they were convinced that it had more 
than an ordinary opportunity of becom- 
ing a “money maker.” 

White Oil begins its career as a fully 
balanced organization engaged in the pro- 
duction, transportation, refining and mar- 
keting of petroleum and its products, 
thereby conserving every available profit 
for the benefit of the company. 

It owns or holds in fee leases on ap- 
proximately 27,000 acres of carefully se- 
lected oil and gas lands in Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, etc. and 
also owns or will shortly acquire a con- 
trolling interest in the Crown Oil & Re- 
fining Company, whose holdings aggregate 
about 81,500 acres of oil and gas lands, 
nearly all of which are located in the Gulf 
Coast and North Central Texas fields and 
valued at more than $4,000,000. The 
Crown Company has just completed a new 
up-to-date seaboard: refinery (capacity of 
5,000 barrels a day) on the Houston Ship 
Channel. 

Another refinery (which did a business 
of more than $6,000,000 in 1918), the 
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Clarendon’ Refining Company at Claren- 
don, Penn., with a capacity of 1,000 bar- 
rels a day, will be acquired, together with 
that company’s ownership of 653 acres in 
Warren County, Pa., and its interest of 
50% or better in 8500 acres in Crockett, 
Edwards and Sutton Counties, Texas, and 
its tank cars, yard equipment, pipe lines, 
etc. 


DRILLING CAMPAIGN 
IN NEAR FUTURE 


Only a relatively small part of the 26,950 
acres acquired from the White Brothers 
has been developed, the policy having 
been to drill only ou that land which was 
threatenea with partial oil depletion by 
reason of offset wells on adjoining prop- 
erties. Production from this tract, there- 
fore, is small at present, but the company 
plans to begin an extensive drilling cam- 
paign within the near future so that cur- 
rent output can be substantially increased. 
Nearly 11,000 acres are located in Louisi- 
ana, where some five and six thousand 
barrel wells have been brought in recently 
—particularly in the Humer field, where 
the Standard Oil of Louisiana brought in 
three 20,000-barrel wells recently, and 
while settled production will reduce these 
figures, yet the flow will continue to be 
large. 

The Crown Oil & Refining Company 
(controlled by White Oil) has a daily 
production of about 5,000 barrels of Gulf 
Coast crude oil, but this is capable of be- 
ing increased almost at will owing to the 
results of the drilling campaign now being 
conducted. Within the last thirty days a 
15,000-barrel well was brought in about a 
quarter of a mile south of the 25,000-bar- 
rel “Great Oakes” gusher, brought in last 
August by the Standard Oil. White Oil 
is drilling other wells in this field, and, 
is more than reasonably assured of very 
successful results. With the Homer field 
oil commanding a price of $2.25 a barrel, 
a marked increase in earning power is as- 
sured. 

_In order to handle its increasing produc- 

tion and business expansion, White Oil 
has arranged to build an 8-inch pressure 
pipe line from the North Central Texas 
Oil fields to the Gulf Coast, where a 15,- 
000-barrel refinery will be constructed, 
thus providing the company with tide- 
water terminal facilities. By the time this 
refinery is in operation, the company in 
all probability will have acquired tankers 
or barges, consequently the present acute 
shortage of water transportation facilities 
should not be a serious problem. 


CAPITALIZATION IS 
MILLION SHARES 
Jwing to the company being so recently 
fi rmed, no financial statement has yet 
been issued. Its capitalization consists of 
1,900,000 shares of no par value, 630,000 
0: which are reported as outstanding, ap- 
proximately half of which was issued di- 
rectly or indirectly, in exchange for prop- 
erties and the remainder offered to the 
public at $35 a share. Proceeds of stock 
sold in this manner, supplied more than 
$9,000,000 in cash for working capital so 
that no difficulty should be experienced in 
financing property acquisitions and con- 
ee plans now under way or pro- 
ose & 
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Owing to the newness of the enterprise 
only an estimate of carning power can 
be made at this time. After the present 
construction program (pipe lines, new 
refinery, etc.) is completed, it is officially 
claimed that net earnings will be at the 
rate of about $10,000,000 a year, or around 
$10 a share on the 630,000 shares of stock 
now outstanding, after allowance for Fed- 
eral taxes, etc. These figures are based 
upon President White’s estimate which 
has been supported by the opinion of in- 
dependence experts after careful inves- 
tigation. While the anticipated return on 
the basis made is not exactly startling 
and won't theoretically be realized for at 
least a year or more, yet no allowance has 
been made for earnings from increased 
production over the present yield. In 
view of the big well recently brought in 
and the extensive drilling campaign now 
in its early stages, actual earnings from 
that source may establish an annual net 
income of $10 a share before completion 
of the company’s construction program 
and in excess of the figure mentioned 
when the proposed facilities are in op- 
eration. 

A temporary adjustment of the figures 
shown will be necessary in case the 270,- 
000 unissued shares are disposed of either 


for new properties or cash, butin either 
event, the basis for larger earning power 
will be laid. Before the new refinery, 
etc., is completed and in operation, net 
earnings will, it is officially stated, be at 
the rate of more than $3.50 a share, with 
an indicated yield of around 10% per 
annum, based upon prevailing market 
prices of approximately $35 a share. 
SHARES SO FAR 
ARE SPECULATIVE 

The reputation of the men identified 
with White Oil indicates that every effort 
will be made to make the company a per- 
manent and successful enterprise and that 
the money received from the sale of stock 
will go into property and business devel- 
opment. In other words, the stockhold- 
ers should receive more than an ordinary 
run for their money. The shares have 
been comparatively inactive since being 
traded in on the New York Curb, but it 
is expected that a broader and more sub- 
stantial market will be created for them 
when they are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. As yet, they are more 
or less speculative, but for one desiring 
to place some of his surplus funds in a 
well sponsored oil company in its prelim- 
inary period of growth, the shares of 
White Oil offer an opportunity. 





Secrets of 


Arbitrage 


The Only “Sure Thing” in Wall Street—Opportunities for 
the Alert Investor—How to Figure “Rights.” 


tween markets and between secur- 

ities. In the former case an issue 
is bought in one market and simultaneous- 
ly sold at a higher price in another, net- 
ting usually a small but certain profit. 
Before the war arbitraging of this type 
was very common between the New York 
Stock Exchange and the American List 
in London; but since 1914 it has been pro- 
hibited, nor have steps yet been taken 
towards its resumption. 


It is the second kind of arbitrage that 
we have to deal with here. This consists 
essentially of buying one security and at 
the same time selling another into which 
the first is exchangeable—at a price dif- 
ference to net a profit. To show just how 
this is done we shall start with a simple 
and very recent example. 


On October 11 an official offer was pub- 
lished by the A. T. Securities Co. to issue 
four shares of its stock in exchange for 
one share of American Tobacco common 
stock—said offer to be open between Oc- 
tober 15 and November 14. The next 
morning American Tobacco opened on the 
New York Stock Exchange at 307% and 
A. T. Securities on the Curb at 7814. This 
was the arbitrageur’s opportunity. 

He bought 100 shares of American To- 


bacco at 307%, costing $30,712.50. At the 
same time he sold 400 shares of A. T. 


f RBITRAGE is of two kinds—be- 


Securities at 7814, totalling $31,300. Upos 
receipt of his American Tobacco stock he 
forthwith presented same for exchange 
into 400 shares of A. T. Securities. By 
the delivery of the latter he closed the 
transaction—$587.50 to the good (less 
commissions, if he pays, and taxes). 


ABSOLUTELY NO RISKS 


INVOLVED IN THIS OPERATION 


Observe that this operation involves ab- 
solutely no risk. As soon as the old stock 
is bought and the new stock sold, the 
profit is assured, and subsequent fluctua- 
tions in the price of either issue do not 
affect the transaction at all. The only 
doubtful element involved is the time re- 
quired to obtain the new stock. The ar- 
bitrageur cannot receive the proceeds of 
his sale until he delivers the A. T. Secur- 
ities shares to the buyer, and in the mean- 
time his capital is tied up. 


The latter point serves partly to answer 
the query invariably propounded in con- 
nection with every arbitrage. If the profit 
is so easy and certain, how comes it the 
opportunity exists at all? The “sure 
things” of Wall Street, like the gifts of 
the Greeks, are justly to be regarded with 
suspicion. In this case, why should any 
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one buy A. T. Securities at 78% when by 
purchasing American Tobacco at 307% he 
can get the former issue at about 767%? 
Or, conversely, why should any one sell 
American Tobacco at 307% when by ex- 
changing into A. T. Securities and sell 
ing the latter he can get 313 for his origi- 
nal stock? 

As intimated above, the time element is 
largely responsible for this discrepancy. 
‘rhe 307 price can be realized immediately ; 
the 313 equivalent involves a delay of pos- 
sibly a week and the consequent tying up 
of some $30,000 for this period. To the 
ordinary trader a profit of $587 may ap- 
pear rather small in comparison with the 
large capital required. Yet from the in- 
vestment standpoint the return is at the 
rate of nearly 100% per year, with abso- 
lute safety. 

The conservative investor, reading the 
above and modestly satisfied with 100% 
and safety, may feel strongly tempted to 
try a little arbitraging on his own ac- 
count. Generally speaking, however, ar- 
bitrage is the special preserve of the Stock 
Exchange house, upon which it is difficult 
for the outsider to encroach successfully. 
The latter is handicapped in several ways. 
Rapidity of action is a prime requisite in 
any arbitrage, and in this respect the 
trader on the floor has a marked advan- 
tage over the customer dependent upon 
his broker’s services. Second, the out- 
sider must pay a double commission (for 
buying and for selling), and since the 
spread in arbitrage is usually narrow, this 
means a heavy charge against his gross 
profit. Finally, there is the important 
matter of borrowing the securities sold 
until those purchased can be exchanged. 
In many cases this involves an extended 
delay, during which the amateur arbi- 
trageur will be paying interest on the 
stock he has bought, but (according to 
usual brokerage practice) receiving none 
on the proceeds of the sale. There is also 
the danger that he may be pressed for the 
delivery of the shares sold before the ex- 
change is effected. The Stock Exchange 
house, however, often has on hand the 
very stock it sells, or else can borrow 
same for delivery on favorable terms. 

NEAT LITTLE TURNS ARE OFTEN 

POSSIBLE 

While large scale arbitraging is usually 
impracticable for the investor (under 
which complimentary title we shall include 
the trader on margin), he often has the 
chance to make a neat little “turn” in con- 
nection with securities which he already 
owns. Consider the holder of Sinclair Oil 
and Refining just before the merger with 
Sinclair Consolidated and Sinclair Gulf 
went into effect. For several weeks it 
was possible for him to sell his Sinclair 
Oil on the Stock Exchange and to buy 
shares of either of the other two com- 
panies on the Curb at about a point lower. 
At present, of course, the shares of all 
three companies have exactly the same 
value, as they were all merged into one 
new corporation. 

Lest we be accused of speaking only of 
what is dead and gone, we shall proceed 
to lay bare the inner workings of a real 
live arbitrage, which can still be profitably 
operated at this writing. Transcontinental 
Oil, recently listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, issued its own stock in 
exchange for the properties of certain 
Pittsburgh companies. The Riverside 
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Western Oil Co., for example, now holds 
as its only asset Transcontinental Oil 
stock to the extent of five shares of the 
latter for each seven shares of its own 
outstanding. In due course this stock will 
be distributed to the Riverside Western 
stockholders, and the company thus com- 
pletely liquidated. Now Riverside West- 
ern is selling in Pittsburgh at 37. Seven 
shares could thus be bought for $259, and 
these will eventually give the holder five 
shares of Transcontinental Oil, which will 
therefore cost him $51.80 per share. But 
Transcontinental Oil is now selling at 56, 
more than four points higher than it 
would cost by buying Riverside Western. 

This is indeed a wide “spread” and 
should be of especial interest to Transcon- 
tinental Oil stockholders, who, by replac- 
ing their shares with an equivalent amount 
of Riverside Western, could effect an ul- 
timate saving of four points. It must be 
remembered, however, that the exact date 
on which the exchange will be made has 
not been fixed, so that an indefinite delay 
may intervene before the transaction is 
completed. In the meantime a marginal 
trader in New York would probably find 
it difficult to “carry” Riverside Western 
Oil, which is dealt in only on the Pitts- 
burgh exchange. 





It has often been said that 
there are no “sure things” in 
Wall Street. Yet occasionally 
there are, for the investor who is 
alert enough, as this article 
shows. The author demonstrates 
that in one recent case a return 
at the rate of 100% annually 
(less commissions and taxes) 
was obtainable without risk. 
There are, as might be expected, 
some obstacles for the outside 
investor to overcome before 
reaping these profits—yet they 
are not always insuperable. 











These drawbacks serve to explain why 
the arbitrage is permitted to exist. Any 
investor who expects to hold on to Trans- 
continental Oil for some time to come 
would be in no wise inconvenienced by 
the suggested exchange, and he could be 
absolutely certain of his recovering his 
original stock with a four-point profit for 
his trouble. 


STOCKHOLDERS “RIGHTS” 
MAKE PROFITS POSSIBLE 

The most frequent opportunities for 
modest but certain profits through arbi- 
trage are presented to the alert investor 
in connection with rights to subscribe to 
additional stock. The impulse of the 
speculator is ordinarily to sell his rights 
for whatever they will bring. In most 
cases he does not care to acquire the new 
stock, and he regards the proceeds of the 
rights as a kind of special dividend. This 
general tendency to dispose of rights often 
results in their selling at a lower figure 
than the price of the stock itself would 
justify. The shrewd trader has here an 
opportunity to sell his stock and imme- 
diately reacquire it at a lower price by 
buying the equivalent number of rights. 

A recent case will serve as an example. 
Holders of each two shares of Stromberg 
Carburetor were given the right to sub- 
scribe to one new share for $45. A few 
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days before October 2, when the rights 
expired, they were selling at 1744 and the 
stock at 8144. The owner of 100 shares of 
Stromberg could have sold his stock for 
$8,150 and bought 200 rights for $3,500. 
These rights would have entitled him to 
get back his 100 shares of stock upon pay- 
ment of $4,500, making a total cost of only 
$8,000. He thus would have earned a 
gross profit of $150 without risk or in- 
convenience of any sort. Such are the 
rewards of vigilance. 
HOW ACTUAL VALUE 
OF RIGHTS IS DETERMINED 

Investors often find it difficult to under- 
stand how the actual value of rights is de- 
termined. The main thing to bear in mind 
is that a “right” on the New York Stock 
Exchange means the right attaching to 
one share of old stock. This right entitles 
the holder to subscribe to a certain amount 
of new stock (usually less than one 
share), dependent on the terms of the 
company’s offer. When this is understood 
the actual computation of the value of a 
right corresponding to a certain price for 
the stock becomes very simple—as an ex- 
ample will readily indicate. 

Stutz Motor stockholders could sub- 
scribe to new stock at par, to the extent 
of one-third of their holdings. This 
meant that three Stutz rights plus $100 
gave the owner one new share of Stutz 
Motor stock. When the stock was selling 
at 139 the value of the three rights was 
evidently 139 less 100, or 39; and each 
right was worth 13. Before the stock sells 
“ex-rights” allowance must be made for 
the one right carried by each share of 
stock, the value of which is included in 
the market price. On September 16, the 
day before the books closed for Stutz 
rights the stock sold at 116. The $16 pre- 
mium included not only the value of the 
three rights needed to obtain a share of 
new stock, but also the value of the one 
right that was to come off the price of the 
stock the next day. In other words, $16 
was equivalent to four rights, so that each 
right was worth $4. 

The rule may be stated as follows: 

To find the value of a right correspond- 
ing to a certain price for the stock. 

(a) After the stock has sold ex-rights. 
—Find the difference between the market 
price and the subscription price of the 
stock and divide by the number of rights 
required to obtain one share of stock. 

(b) Before the stock has sold ex-rights. 
—Same as above, but divide by one more 
than the number of rights required to ob- 
tain one share of stock. 

Any dividends coming off the stock be- 
fore the new shares are issued must first 
be deducted from the market price before 
figuring the value of the rights. Each U. 
S. Rubber right entitled the holder to one 
share of new stock at par. Yet when the 
stock sold at 116 the rights were worth 
only 14. This was due to the fact that a 
$2 dividend was to be paid on the old 
stock on October 31, in which the new 
shares were not to participate. 

The examples of arbitraging given 
above have been made as simple as pos- 
sible in order that they may be readily 
followed by even the inexperienced. But 
if there were space merely to enumerate 
the many different types of arbitrage pre- 
sented within the past few years the ex- 
traordianry diversity of operations includ- 
ed under this term would soon be ap- 
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parent. In many cases the profit in ar- 
bitrage has consisted only in an adjust- 
ment of interest. In fact, there has been 
very extensive arbitraging between Lib- 
erty 4s and 414s, because of a small profit 
in interest involved. Then there have been 
all kinds of “quasi-arbitrages” in which 
the security. bought is not actually ex- 
changed for the one sold, but it is ex- 
pected that the two will eventually sell at 
the same price. A successful example of 


this type is found in the “American” and 
“New York” shares of Royal Dutch, which 
at one time were quoted widely apart for 
no good reason, and now have the same 
market value. 


All things considered, arbitraging is one 
of the most interesting occupations in the 
realm of finance, for the arbitrageur is 
constantly meeting new situations and new 
opportunities. 








liminary development have been said to 
be considerable. The district is reached 
by the San Juan River, which is open 
to navigation by coasting vessels for 
a distance of 100 miles from its mouth. 
After that distance it can be navigated 
by river steamers. 


HEAVY PLATINUM PRODUCTION 
NEEDED TO SUPPLY DEMAND 


Colombia is now very favorably situ- 
ated as a platinum producer, inasmuch 
as, with the practical withdrawal of 
Russia from the field, it is the largest 


| source of the metal in the world. Be- 


fore the war Russia produced well over 
90 per cent. of the world’s supply, Co- 
lombia about 5 per cent., and the rest 
came from scattered districts in Canada 
and Spain. 

Platinum is used widely in chemical 
work because of its resistance to heat 
and to most chemicals, with the excep- 
tion of chlorine. It is largely used in 
ertain recent processes for the prepara- 


| tion of heavy acids, such as sulphuric 


and nitric, which are of the utmost im- 


=) portance in industry. While a consid- 


erable amount of the metal has been 
released from munitions plants where it 
was used for war purposes, the amount 


) so added has proven insufficient to fill 


TAKING GOLD FROM A RIVER BED 
Huge dredges are being used by the South American Gold & Platinum Com- 
pany in its mining operations in Columbia. The El Choco district has been 
known as a gold territory since 1737 


South American Gold and Platinum’s 
| P rospects 


OUTH AMERICAN GOLD & 
PLATINUM made its appearance 
on the New York Curb at the end 

of June, when its shares were readily 
absorbed, reaching a high mark of 14%. 
Since then interest has not been sus- 
tained in the issue, and the price has 
declined to the neighborhood of 10. 

One of the unfavorable factors of 
which much was made was the alleged 
obstruction of operations of the com- 
pany in its holdings in Colombia be- 
cause of international difficulties be- 
tween the United States and the Re- 
public of Colombia, due to the failure 
to arrive at any arrangement with re- 
gard to the Panama Canal. 

An official of the company has as- 
sured the writer that while some 
months ago the attitude of Colombia 
was definitely unfriendly to foreign in- 
vestments, even reaching the point of 
talk of confiscation of foreign oil con- 
cessions, at the present time these diffi- 
culties are over and there never was 
any difficulty between the company and 
the Colombian Government. 

The company was incorporated in 
1916 in Delaware as a holding company 
for the stock of various corporations 
producing gold and platinum in Colom- 
bia. The majority of the stock is held 
by the General Development Company, 
of which Adolph Lewisohn is presi- 
dent; the Lewisohn brothers, the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Ltd., a British mining concern; the 
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Gold Fields American Development 
Company, also English, and Johnson, 
Matthey & Co., Ltd., of London, the 
greatest refiners of platinum in the 
world, 

It is notable that on the board of di- 
rectors are three men who hold the de- 
gree of E, M., showing the activity of 
the engineering end of the enterprise. 


The company at present is still in the 
development stage, a company official 
summarizing the situation by stating 
that the production and development 
work to date constituted so small a 
proportion of the expected development 
that statistics concerning it would be 
misleading. 

According to late advices, however, 
a second dredge has been installed at 
the San Juan River, with a capacity of 
1,000,000 cubic yards a year. Dredging 
is being used as one of the principal 
means of working the territory, as it is 
relatively very inexpensive, particularly 
on territory that has already been 
proven. 

The company’s holdings consist of 
10,000 acres and about 50 miles of river 
bottoms and flats in the El Choco dis- 
trict, which it is stated has been known 
to mining men as a rich producer of 
both gold and platinum since 1737. 
Hitherto, however, the methods used 
for their extraction have been crude, 
resulting in much wastage. While no 
definite figures are as yet available, the 
values already blocked out in the pre- 


' the increased demand for peace-time in- 


dustrial needs. 

In addition, the metal is used for cer- 
tain purposes in electrical work for 
which so far no adequate substitute has 
been found, in spite of the high price of 
platinum, and the revival of the elec- 
trical industry, which is clasely con- 
nected with reconstruction, and the 
more efficient utilization of electrical 
power has caused an increased demand 
for platinum from this source. 

Of late, too, platinum has come into 
great demand in jewelry, in spite of the 
clamor against its use for non-essential 
purposes, and the jewelers are willing 
to pay all sorts of fancy prices for the 
metal because their customers want it 
so urgently. Consequently the rising 
price of platinum has received a new 
acceleration within the last few months, 
and some weeks ago was raised to $130 
an ounce for the soft unalloyed metal. 
_ When Germany gets its reconstruc- 
tion program working it is expected to 
need large quantities of the metal, as 
much of the German supply dating 
from before 1914 was used up for mili- 
tary needs, and the chemical industry 
of Germany needs great amounts. 
France and England, the two other 
great consumers of platinum in Europe, 
are not so badly in need of the metal. 
Because of their industrial and finan- 
cial connections with Russian producers 
of crude platinum they had on hand 
large stocks of both refined and unre- 
fined metal at the beginning of the war. 

However, the shortage of platinum is 
pronounced, and Colombia has been 
recognized as the largest potential new 
producer, in addition to having held for 
a long time before the war second place 
to Russia. There is no indication that 
the price of the metal will fall for a 
long time, in spite of the great rise 
which it has already had, as it is un- 
likely that the new production will be 
large enough to satisfy the demand. 
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It is therefore probable that the plat- oe 
inum end of the new mining enterprise Market Statistics 
will prove more profitable than the 
gold production, as the price of the lat- - N. Y. Times 
ter is fixed under present conditions by N. Y. Times Dow, Jones, Avgs. 50 Stocks 
Government monetary regulations. As 40 Bonds 20Inds. 20Rails High Low 
far as gold production is concerned, 
potas Ba ae American Gold & (Continued from “Emergency Edition” of November 15, 1919.) 
Platinum is in a highly speculative po- —_—_ 
sition, its profits depending on howrich Thursday, Nov. 13 Y 110.69 79.32 91.46 86.59 
the deposits are, though a favorable in- Friday, Nov. 14 : 110.49 8165 9274 89.90 
dication is given by the fact that much Saturday, Nov. 15 . 109.81 81.58 9185 90.57 
of the working is said to be of alluvial Monday, Nov. 17 ‘ 109.09 8186 91.80 89.64 aaa 
character, which is usually very rich Tuesday, Nov. 18 : 107.45 80.34 91.40 88.42 ery 
and can be cheaply worked. In plat- 


inum, however, the prospects for profits STO CK M ARKET AVERAGES oe 





are very good, once the existence of 
the metal has been established, and 
there are opportunities to introduce 
great economies of operation through 
the use of large-scale methods. 


The interest of Johnson, Matthey & 
Co. in the company assures a sufficient 
refining capacity to take care of the 
output of the crude metal, and the Lewi- 
sohn interests are noted for their suc- 
cess in developing mining properties. 


STOCK IS SPECULATION WITH 
GOOD POSSIBILITIES 


The funded debt of the company con- B25 Railroads 
sists of an issue of $500,000 of 7 per 8 25 Industrials 
cent. cumulative convertible income == Combined Av 
notes, the total authorization, dated of 25RRQLS Industrials 
1916 and due in 1926. They are con- 
vertible into the common stock at $10 
a share. These notes are of a specula- 
tive character, their lack of fixed secur- 
ity and their convertibility, as well as AVERAGE PRICE OF 40 BONDS 
the newness of the concern, detracting 1914 C43 1915 1916 
from their investment merits. 








An unstated early issue of preferred 
stock has been cancelled and the pres- | 
ent stock capitalization consists of an 25 Rails 
issue of 1,800,000 shares of common 8 Industrials 
stock outstanding out of an authoriza- 4 Street Raiaeays 

2 Public Utilities 
tion of 2,000,000 of $5 par value. It is } Municipel 
stated that 1,479,684 of the outstanding 
shares are deposited in escrow, so that 
the capital represented by them cannot U.S.GOVT BOND AVERAGES 
be touched for three years. The Curb 1918 i 1919 
offering of June totalled 300,000 shares A 0) ee 
for distribution to the general public, 
in addition to the controlling interests. 


Earnings statements and balance 
sheets are not yet available, as the com- 
pany’s real intensive development is of 
recent date, having been held up since 
1916 because of the war. At present 
prices it should be rated as a specula 
tion with good possibilities, its main : : 
assets being the great demand for its of June & later months bonds. 
product and the responsible character of .¢9 
its nsorship. 
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THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND 


HE publisher of a financial contem- 

porary claims that his opinions and 
advice which he gives (free) to his sub- 
scribers are unbiased, because he has 
never bought or sold and does not own 
any securities. 

In other words, his knowledge of the 
subject is purely theoretical. 

I should not care to have people say of 
me “He has been in Wall Street all these 
years and hasn’t yet acquired any of its 
wares.” It looks as if he had not made 
money enough to become an_ investor. 
And it is probably true in this case. 

How would you like advice from a law- 
yer who had never been to court? Ora 
doctor who never entered a sickroom? 
Such advisers would be just about as 
competent as this publisher who writes 
at his subject because * . . 
enough to write about it. ‘7: : 
this is that he has, in his ¢e<!= ~~ 
mended the bonds of a certs 1 
as high grade, when they were: ~ --: > 
earning their interest charges. 

The staff of THe MAGAZINE oF WALL 
Srreet is largely made up of experienced 
and successful investors. Two of them 


recently made money enough to start in 
business for themselves. Two others are 
financially independent—not at fifty but 
at an earlier age. The majority have con- 
siderable toward a competence. 

As for myself, if I had not by this time 
iearned how to make money in securities, 
I should resign as editor and ask some 
of those in the office who can and have, 
to take the chair, on the ground that they 
und not I would deserve to occupy it. 


Odd Lots 


You cannot explain to others what you 
yourself don’t understand. 

To edit a financial paper when you 
don’t trade and don’t invest and don’t 
make money is a case of “blind leading 
the blind.”—R. D. Wyckorr. 


PROFIT TAKING 


HAVE a lantern and I’m looking for 
somebody who has sold something at 

a loss. 
Apparently he is no more to be found 
than the honest man whom Diogenes 


they all claim 
profits 


I’ve looked for this losing individual 
in many newspapers in this broad land, 
but he is never mentioned. The financial 
columns are closed to him. He hides his 
light and his grief under his bushel or 
something, for he and his losses are 
never referred to. 

All financial writers, as if by common 
consent, respect his wishes, apparently, 
for they too hide his identity and I can, 
from their columns, obtain no clue. 

They say, “In the last hour the market 
receded on profit taking” or “after a rise 
of ten points there was a reaction of three 
when traders took profits.” But never a 
hint that any one ever sells or did sell for 
any other reasons. 

Does not one ever take a loss in this 
business of buying and selling stocks? 

Do they all take profits? 

Cannot a market sell off without partici- 
pation by these greedy persons who are 
always taking profits? 

Why shouldn’t the Stock Exchange put 
some limit on this continuous perform- 
ance of taking profits which makes such 


monotonous reading to those who have 
tried and can’t? 
“oe 

The laborer feels worthy of his higher. 

—Boston Herald. 
* > * 
EXTRA—STARVATION FACES 
MILLIONAIRES 
ee OU know, I’m sorry for these 

poor millionaires,” said Dedbroke 
as he let the tape run through his 
fingers. 

“A man who has $1,000,000 profit in his 
stocks can’t sell because the Government 
would get half of it. Just think of it— 
he would lose $500,000—simply awful. 
There the poor fellow is, tied up indefin- 
itely, and nothing to be done about it. 

“In the mean time the baby is crying 
for milk at 20 cents a quart, and his 
wife’s feet are scraping the sidewalk 
through the holes in the soles of her 
shoes ($10 a pair), and three of his tires 
blow out ($70 each), and the landlord 
raises his rent $50 a month—and here is 
the poor man helpless with a loss of 
$500,000 staring him in the face. 

“Talk about your pathetic situations— 
no wonder the poor man sweats blood. 


d ; 
ity the paor million- 
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“And the worst of it is, the higher 
stocks go, the more he would lose. Every 
dollar a share rise adds fifty cents a share 
to his loss. His only salvation would be 
a bear market which would carry prices 
back to where he could get out even. 
That’s why I want to see the market go 
down.” 

“One hundred and ten for Steel,” said 
his friend, who had been watching the 
tape. “That catches the stop on your 
short trade. You were too sympathetic.” 
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“—all of the 
above stock 
having been 
applied for, 
this adver- 
tisement ap- 
pears as a 
matter of 
record only” 


This notice 
appears time and 
again after the 
stock has gone to 
a premium. 


Those who wish 
the opportunity 
of subscribing at 
initial prices to 
attractive new 
issues before they 
are advertised in 
the above manner, 
should advise us— 
their names _ will 
then be placed 


on our Preferred 
Notice List. 


Robert C. Mayer & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
Equitable Bldg. 
New York 


Telephone: Rector 6770 
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MANHATTAN ELEVATED 
I. R. T. LEASE NOT INDISPENSABLE 

Manhattan Railway, which is leased to 
the Interborough Rapid Transit, has re- 
cently been subjected to much selling 
pressure because it was feared that the 
latter might break its lease and discon- 
tinue the 7% dividend, payment of which 
it guarantees. The unscrambling of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit system naturally 
led to the belief that a similar method 
might be adopted in an effort to straighten 
out the Interborough tangle and much 
worriment was caused as to the possible 
effect of Manhattan Elevated being turned 
back to be operated independently. To 
provide against the contingency of a de- 
fault on the dividend by Interborough, 
a protective committee has been formed. 
The Manhattan Railway is in far better 
shape than the subway, it has always 
earned a fair balance above the amount 
guaranteed, and if the Interborough Rapid 
Transit breaks the lease, it could probably 


paddle its own canoe. At present prices. 


it is an attractive specvestment. 


BROOKLYN UNION “L” 5S 
SHOULD IMPROVE EVENTUALLY 

Brooklyn Union Elevated first mort- 
gage 5s of 1950, a first mortgage on lines 
passing through a most profitable section 
of the system previously operated by the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit, before the un- 
scrambling of the latter system took place, 
are guaranteed both principal and interest 
by the Brooklyn Heights Railroad and as- 
sumed by the New York Consolidated 
Railroad Co. In view of the fact that 
earnings cover the interest charges by a 
wide margin, holders of these bonds have 
nothing to fear as a result of the un- 
scrambling of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 
The liquidation of the bonds is due mostly 
to the timidity of holders, and if held 
this security should later show a material 
enhancement in market value. 


UNITED KINGDOM 5%S 

HAVE EXCHANGE PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 

The chief issue Great Britain floated 
in the United States from which you 
could secure a good rate of return, and 
at the same time have an opportunity to 
realize any profits by appreciation in for- 
eign exchange, are the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland 5%4s, due 1929, 
which were offered at 96% to yield a 
little over 6%. These bonds are con- 
vertible until February Ist, 1929, into 
National War 5% Bonds, Fourth Series, 
at 100 and interest, sterling exchange be- 
ing computed at $4.32 to the pound. If 
British exchange should go higher than 
this figure you would secure profits due 
to the foreign exchange privilege. You 
can buy these bonds through almost any 
bond house. The original offering was 
made by J. P. Morgan & Company and 
a number of other prominent bankers 
throughout the country. One is very 


favorably impressed as to the possibilities 
of the foreign-exchanges for a long pull. 
It is doubtful, however, that they will 
show any material appreciation within the 
next year. 


FRENCH INTERNAL BONDS 


HAVE GOOD POSSIBILITIES FOR ADVANCE 

The French Internal 4s and 5s are gov- 
ernmental obligations and as such are 
purely credit propositions. At present 
price levels they are good investments 
from the point of view of safety as well 
as income and with a return to more 
normal conditions the French Bonds 
should rise materially from present 
prices. 


_—— 


HUDSON & MANHATTAN 
INCOME 5S 


SHOULD SOON REFLECT PROBABILITIES OF 
IMPROVEMENT 


Hudson & Manhattan Adjustment In- 
come 5s, upon which payment of interest 
of 2% annually was discontinued in 1916, 
has been under liquidation due to the 
pessimism aroused by the intolerable trac- 
tion situation in New York, and because 
despite the fact that it is considered as 
a railroad enterprise legally, the public 
associates this road with public utilities. 
The road operates what is known as the 
Hudson tubes, but comes under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration, being entitled to aanual compen- 
sation amounting to $3,003,362, and other 
income of about $1,000,000, more than suf- 
ficient to take care of the Ist mortgage 
and refunding 5s, as well as the prior 
liens. The public utility and railroad sit- 
uations cannot conceivably be much 
worse off than now, and the drastic de- 
cline in the value of this bond probably 
has taken all the adverse factors into 
consideration. The bonds should soon 
commence to reflect the probabilities of 
improvement, though it may be a 
gradual process. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC 4S 


A WELL SECURED BOND 
Central Pacific 4s of 1949, which were 
rather weak recently, are secured by a 
first lien on 1,342 miles of road and on 
ferries, equipment, etc. These bonds are 
guaranteed principle and interest by the 
Southern Pacific Company, this debt being 
prior to the company’s 344% of 1929. The 
bonds were originally offered by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company and National City Bank 
and are very well regarded and although 
not traded in actively on the Stock Ex- 
change have a good market over the 
counter, One can see no reason for sac- 
rificing, as they appear to be fully secured, 
and the decline has been no greater than 
that of the majority of investment bonds 
of equally good rating. 
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ST. PAUL CONV. 5S 

UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS TEMPORARY 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Con- 
vertible 5s Series B Bonds have had a 
drastic decline due to the unsatisfactory 
situation among the railroads and also 
because the high cost of capital has caused 
a substantial reaction in investment se- 
curities. At present prices it is very in- 
advisable to sacrifice such holdings. 

These convertible 5% debenture bonds 
were sold in 1915 to stockholders at par, 
being convertible into the common stock 
at par at any time until Feb. 1, 1926. It 
seems improbable that the conversion 
privilege will prove of value, but it is 
our opinion that. when the inevitable re- 
adjustment in the cost of capital takes 
place there should be a substantial re- 
covery in the market value of the bonds 


FT. WAYNE & NORTHERN INDIANA 
lsT REFUNDING 5S NOT ATTRACTIVE 


The Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana 
First and Refunding 5s of 1931, of which 
there are outstanding $3,000,000, are a 
first lien on freight and passenger ter- 
minals in Fort Wayne. The annual in- 
terest requirement on these bonds amount 
to $577,220 and in 1918 a deficit of $132,376 
was reported compared with a deficit of 
$53,453 in 1917. Of course this company 
has suffered like so many other public 
utilities but in view of the unsatisfactory 
quotations prevailing for such securities 
it is inadvisable to sacrifice any holdings 
of this bond. 


CHICAGO & ALTON 3%S 
SHOULD NOW BE HELD 


Chicago & Alton 3%s of 1950, secured 
by a direct lien on the entire property of 
the old Chicago & Alton, are covered by 
a mortgage on 680.26 miles of railroad 
and nearly 300 miles of leaseholds. They 
are subject to $45,350,000 Refunding 3s 
of 1949. The road for many years has 
been reporting very unsatisfactory earn- 
ings, and on the basis of the guarantee 
of the Federal Railroad Administration, 
the outstanding stock is not entitled to 
any compensation. At present prices for 
the bond it is advisable to hold. 


SWITCH FROM GREAT 
NORTHERN PREF. 


INTO NORTHERN PACIFIC 


When it became known that Great 
Northern preferred, the wonderful rail- 
road that the late James J. Hill had built 
up into a splendid dividend payer, had 
failed to earn the dividend during 1918 
much fear was expressed concerning the 
safety of that disbursement. It is well to 
remember, however, that present earnings 
of Great Northern, and indeed, all the 
railroads, are important merely as an in- 
dication of what the roads might be ex- 
pected to do after they are returned to 
private hands, and that now, at least 
they are leased to the Govérnment, re- 
ceiving rental as compensation. This com- 
pensation is equal to annually, 
and there is good reason to believe that 
the present 7% dividend can be main- 
tained. As has been pointed out at length 
in this magazine, in the past, however, 
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and value to investors:— 


recommend for investment. 


Bond Department. 
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Booklets for Investors 
AS a part of its comprehensive ser- 


vice, our Bonp DeparTMENT 
issues various publications of interest 


Investment Recommendations, issued month- 
ly, describes securities which we offer and 


An Organization for Investment Service 
outlines the facilities and services of our 


How to Figure Interest Returns on Securities 
explains the use of ‘‘yield’’ tables. 


Amortization treats of methods of charging 


The Care of Securities gives the advantages 
of depositing securities with us for safekeep- 


These and other booklets described 
in our leaflet, Publications of Current 
Interest, will be sent on request. 


an 


Guaranty Trust Company ot New York 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue and 60th Street 


Capital and Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $800,000,000 





while Great Northern should be consid- 
ered an excellent investment, Northera 
Pacific is better, and holders should ex 
change for the best issue. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
DIVIDEND REDUCED FOR SAFETY 


Lehigh Valley has suffered a drastic 
decline in market price for the same 
reason that most of the other railroads 
declined. On the basis of the guarant>: 
of the government the road is entitled tc 
receive 10.88% on its common stock. That 
issue is now on a 7% basis, the dividend 
having been reduced some time ago from 
a 10% basis. That is one of the reasons 
why the stock has declined so much in 
comparison with other railroads. We do 
not believe that the railroads are in as 
bad condition as some people would have 
us believe. On the contrary, when definite 
plans are formulated for their assistance, 





recovery in their market 
prices, credit, and in their investment 
merit should result. We suggest that in- 
vestors continue to hold their stock. 


a material 


PEOPLES GAS 
HAS DISCOUNTED ADVERSE FACTORS 


Peoples Gas has suffered a drastic de- 
cline, like so many other public utilities, 
owing to the enormous increase in operat- 
ing expenses, and the inability to convince 
the Public Service Commission of the im- 
perative necessity to increase rates. Nat- 
urally, shrinking earnings caused by such 
an intolerable situation taxed the patience 
of investors, and the discouragement of 
stockholders was accelerated by the sight 
of soaring prices among the industrials, 
and much liquidation was induced to en- 
able holders to participate in the more 
rapidly moving industrials. The funda- 
mental consideration affecting Peoples 
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She New Industrialism 


ODERN INDUSRTY 
is organized on a 
national basis. Its manage- 
ment represents the collect- 
ive brain power of the 
country. Its financial 
strength is that of the 
nation. Its supply of raw 
materials is assured. It 
has learned to insure the 
permanence of its markets 
by earning, through service, 
and the good will of its 
customers. 


The New Industrialism 
offers an opportunity to re- 
invest savings on a plan 
which yields relatively large 
returns and which is safe- 
guarded by every means 
known to finance. 


.This plan is based ‘upon 
Preferred Stock Issues of 
several of the most power- 
ful, conservatively managed 
and successful Industrial 
Institutions in the world. 


ThesePreferredStockspay 
fixed dividends; in many 
cases they represent a first 
claim on actual physical 
assets several times greater 
than the stock issue; they 
are exempt from normal 
Federal income tax; and 
they possess a stable market 
value. 


Dominick & Dominick will 
be glad to confer with in- 
vestors, and will mail to 
those interested detailed 
facts about Industrial Pre- 
ferred Stocks. 


Dominick & Dominick. 


Members NY. Stock Exchange 
| 115 Broadway Phone Rector, 2020 





Gas, and other public utilities, is that high 
operating costs caused earnings to fall. 
The question of importance is how long 
will it take before operating costs will 
drop? In our opinion the peak has been 
reached ; we doubt whether costs will in- 
crease. On the other hand, the decline 
in expenses probably will be gradual. The 
encouraging fact, however, is that the 
present exceedingly low prices take into 
consideration all adverse factors. Pres- 
ent prices do not take into consideration 
the splendid probabilities of improvement 
of economic conditions affecting public 
utilities, such as lower costs later; holders 
are too discouraged to place credence in 
che desire on the part of many Public 
Service Commissions to give relief, but 
Peoples Gas, as well as many other Pub- 





lic Utilities, is now at attractive price 
levels. 


REPUBLIC RY. & LIGHT 
SHOULD IMPROVE WITH REST OF UTILITIES 


Republic Railway & Light Company 
Preferred stock is now paying 6% an- 
nually, but the dividend on the common 
was passed last September. Like all pub- 
lic utility concerns, this company has suf- 
fered materially from increased operating 
expenses, in 1918 only 3.13% being earned 
on the preferred and nothing on the com- 
mon, while in 1917 a balance of 13.04% 
on the preferred and 5.88 on the common 
Because there should be an improvement 
in the public utility situation ultimately 














Now is no time to dispose of your 
holdings. 
AMERICAN SMELTING 

NOW IN STRONG TECHNICAL POSITION 

American Smelting declined severely 
because it was feared that the poor show- 
ing made during the first six months, 
when only a few cents a share was re- 
ported earned for the stock, would en- 
danger the dividend. Indeed, after the 
payment of dividends at the *° when 
the six months’ report was m: .’ iblic, 
there was a deficit onthe com: , The 
company was at that time forceu 2 dip 
into surplus for that disbursement, and 
naturally the market soon commenced to 
anticipate that the next dividend might be 
passed. This dividend, however, has been 
paid, for Smelters dipped into its excep- 
tionally large surplus for that disburse- 
ment. But, in the meantime, the stock had 
already fallen sufficiently to have dis- 
counted the passing of the dividend, a 
big short interest developed, and when the 
recent break in the market came, Smelters 
splendidly resisted the downward trend. 
While ordinarily it is not conservative to 
pay dividends which are not fully earned, 
Smelters, because of its very large sur- 
plus accumulated during the war, was 
justified in continuing disbursements. The 
stock is now in an exceptionally strong 
technical position, the company is in a 
splendid financial condition, and higher 
prices would not be surprising. 




















A Permanent Income of 
$88 Annually on an 
Investment of $1,120 


Our Folder No. 350 
describes the Preferred stock 
of an old-line New England 
Company, established 1865, 
which has been doing a 
consistently profitable busi- 
ness for 63 years. 


A 


Let us show you how an 
investment of $1,120 will 
return an annual income of 


$88, or a yield of 
7.86 % 


Send for Folder MW-350 


BOLLISTER, WHITE & C0. 


50 Congress Street 
Boston 


io : 


















































‘“‘An Investment 


> 


| 


Primer’ 


This little booklet, written in | 
nudn-technical language, explains 


j all the more important terms | 
} used in the investment market. | 


Holders pf Liberty bonds and jf 
future investors in other securi- | 
ties will find this booklet very 


| 


| helpful. 


Write for Booklet “M.W.-25” } 
| (o) 
| J. M. Byrne & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Bond Department H 
60 Broadway New York | 


Telephone Rector 7000 
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AMERICAN CAN 
DIVIDEND PROSPECTS FOR COMMON 
American Can reported average earn- = 

ings on the common stock for the last nvestment : ; 
five years of a little better than 10% 
and approximately 6.15% over the last 10 $ 
years. It is evident that the company Income 380 a year 
can well consider a distribution to the 
common stockholders, even bearing ia ; : r cen 
mind the maturity of the serial notes, this Yield 7.52 pe t. 
year, as settlement of Government con- aa" . 5. ; 
tracts and income from current sales Distributed equally among five different companies— 
should improve the cash position. One : and the 
reason for the backwardness of Ameri- the preferred stocks of four companies 
can Can marketwise is probably due to notes of a fifth. 
the prospects of the “Anti-Trust” suit ; 7 F : ? : 
which is scheduled to come up this year All five companies are established industrials, with 
before the Supreme Court. If the Com- t and increasin demand for their 
pany should lose, the effect might be pormancs & d 
bearish temporarily. On the other hand, products, of demonstrated earning power, an 


the record of unscrambling “trusts” usu- with carefully drawn protective restrictions. 
ally has turned out very favorably market- 


wise and American Con showld net prove This type of investment carries with it a diversifica- 
an exception. The common is a decidedly X ee h ddi . | 
attractive speculation even though it has tion as to industry that operates as an additiona 


enjoyed an advance of about 12 points factor of safety. 
within the last few months. Should the 


directors decide upon a 5% dividend the For particulars send for circular letter N.H. 
stock should sell considerably higher, in 


~wiiee prague tor Go cena. RICHARDSON, HILL & CO. 


U. S. FOOD PRODUCTS Gutablched 1870 
NOT HURT BY PROHIBITION 50 Congress Street, Boston 
U. S. Food Products is the successor 
of the old Distillers Securities Corpora- Branch Offices: | 





tion, the exchange taking place in April Bangor, Me. Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston Portland, Me. 
1919. Owing to prohibition the Distillers 
Corporation could not continue to make } 
alcohol suitable for whisky, and the com- — 
pany in forming this new corporation has 

turned its attention to food products. The 
company now makes cereal food products: I t t 
yeast, oil, vinegar, grain food and mo- nves men S 
lasses. It is said that earnings in the 
new line of business have exceeded all e 4 
enpetiethien:: tie tanesen cintament Ses Important attributes are necessary in every 


yet been furnished of the new company, o Py 
but the Distillers Securities Corporation investment recommendation ; character and 
showed earnings of over $30 a share in 


1918, nearly $15 a share in 1917 and about prestige, sound judgment and wide knowl- 


$4 a share in 1916. Previous earnings 
were very irregular. The present rate s,% 

of dividends is $2 per year with an extra edge of conditions. These are the results 
of $1.50 each quarter. This is the equiva- 


lent of an 8% basis. The stock has ex- of many years of successful experience in 


cellent possibilities for a rather long puil. 


SUGGESTIONS ON INQUIRIES the investment field. 


The heavy volume of inquiries which this 
publication is receiving makes it necessary 


to ask our subscribers to co-operate with Py Py 

us in order that we may maintain and im- Commiss Ord Exec ted 
prove the high quality of service which the 1on ers u 
Investors’ Personal Service Department ren- 


ders to our readers. We therefore suggest 
that: 


1. Not more than three inquiries be sub- 
mitted at one time. Occasionally a subscriber rn ower ee i 
sends in a long list of securities, asking for 


an opinion on each. The careful manner in 
which the Department handles its inquiries 
makes it impossible to give same the imme- 


diate attention necessary, without slighting Investment Securities 














other inquires. 

2. Trial subscribers are entitled to an 
opinion on ONE security, in terms of our EW 
“trial offer.” BOSTON Founded N. YORK 

8. In case an immediate answer is desired . CAGO 
< ve than three securities. we make a PORTLAND in CHI 
charge of $1 each for the additional number 
(but not to Investment Letter subscribers). PROVIDENCE 1888 DETROIT 
wat Enclose stamp or stamped self-addregsed 3 ; 

elope. 

The above suggestions are drawn up for bers Bost nd Chicago St Exchan 
the benefit and protection of our subscribers Atom of Sp Hen eis a “ st ta ae 
and those inquiries which conform with them 
will receive first attention. 
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Subject to prior sale we offer— 


$500,000 


7% Cumulative Participating 
Preferred Shares in 


K.&S. Tire& Rubber Goods, Limited 


PRICE: 100 


With each 7% Preferred Share the purchaser will receive 
One Share of Common Stock (Par Value $25.00) 


This Company has been formed to take over the well-esiablished 
business of the K. & S. Canadian Tire Company, who placed the famous 
K. & S. Tire on the Canadian market. The Company manufactures a 
complete line of rubber sundries, and is the only Canadian company 
manufacturing hard rubber fittings. 

Owing to a continually increasing demand for these products, the 
Company has reached the point where expansion is necessary. 
ready market, coupled with a well-organized sales force throughout 
Canada, ass‘ires the continuance of capacity output. Gross sales have 
increased $430,000 in four years. For first six months of 1919 gross 
sales were $586,000, and are estimated to be over $1,000,000 for the year. 

This issue will provide for the necessary expansion. 

With a strong board of directors, and careful management in 
charge of a growing concern manufacturing products in steady de- 
mand, years of prosperity lie ahead. 


Send for our prospectus, describing this 
investment in detail. 


RICHARDSON, SHEPPARD & THORBURN, LIMITED 


Investment Bankers 


Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Canada 














Detroit Securities 








WE HAVE AN ACTIVE MARKET IN THE 


FOLLOWING 


Ford ot Canada 
Reo Motor Car 
Packard Motor 


Works 
Columbia Sugar 
Detroit Edison 


Acme White Lead & Color 


Paige-Detroit 
Hupp Motor 
Continental Motors 
Federal Truck 
Michigan Stamping 


Edmund & Jones 
Holland-St. Louis Sugar 
S. S. Kresge 


Minnesota Sugar 
Parke Davis & Co. 





JOEL STOCKARD & COMPANY 


150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 


D®TROIT 


MICHIGAN 























Current Stock ‘ Offerings 


The salient facts concerning current 
stock offerings. No opinion or rating 
of any kind is attempted, and the 
object is purely to keep readers in- 
formed on the more important issues, 











ALFRED DECKER & COHN, INC. 
7% CUM. PREF. Business consists of 
manufacture and sale at wholesale of 
high quality men’s clothing. Business 
established in 1902, and excepting this 
issue has been financed out of earnings. 
Dividend requirements before taxes 
covered more than 3 1/3 times in last 
three fiscal periods. Net tangible as- 
sets as of April 26, 1919, amounted to 
$152 a share of preferred and net quick 
assets, $152. Proceeds to be used to 
retire loans and to provide working 
capital for expansion of business. Tax 
exempt from personal property tax in 
Illinois. Offered to amount of $2,500,- 
000 at 98 to net 7.12 per cent. 

AMERICA-LA FRANCE FIRE EN- 
GINE CO. INC. One of the lead- 
ers in the motor fire apparatus busi- 
ness. Company’s customers are large- 
ly municipalities and foreign countries. 
Business has been showing good 
growth, and is in good financial posi- 
tion. Par of stock $100, but it is ex- 
pected that par will be reduced to $10 
sometime this month, as has been 
recommended by the board of direc- 
tors. Common stock has been paying 
good dividends for a number of years; 
present annual rate, 8%’; 30,000 shares 
with par $10 are being offered at 11%, 
subject to allotment. Application will 
be made to list stock on New York 
Stock Exchange. 

AMERICAN OIL ENGINEERING 
CORP. Will be prepared to make ex- 
aminations and investigations of oil 
projects, to do engineering and con- 
struction work under contract with oil 
companies and to assist in the opera- 
tion, financing and development. Cor- 
poration will have right to engage in 
any phase of the oil business. Promi- 
nent board of directors, and Mr. 
Hobart Porter of the engineering firm 
of Sanderson & Porter, is President. 
Capitalization authorized 250,000 shares 
with par $10, and 1,000 preferred (man- 
agers’) shares, which are entitled to 
10% of any sum set aside as dividends 
to be paid by Corporation. To sell 
‘200,000 shares of common at $11 a 
share, and the preferred shares have 
been sold to net $10 per share. 


CENTRAL THERESA SUGAR 
8% CUM. CONV. AND PART. PREF. 
Company organized to acquire com- 
pany of similar name of New Jersey, 
which is one of the old well established 
sugar producing properties in Cuba. 
Originally started as a sugar plantation 
in 1899. No bonded debt, and cash po- 
sition is well protected. Net tangible 
assets about 2% times authorized pre- 
ferred stock. Net earnings in past year 
nearly three times preferred dividend 


| |yequirements, and for current year more 


than 3 times. Proceeds of issue will 
provide for retirement of bonded debt 
and working capital. Preferred will 
participate equally in dividends with 
common after latter receives 8%. Con- 
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vertible into common share for share, 
par of both issues, $10. One hundred 
seventy-five thousand shares of pre- 
ferred offered at 10 to net 8%. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CO. 7% 
CUM. PREF. Old and solidly estab- 
lished business, and among the leaders 
in publishing trade. Earnings are am- 
ple to cover dividends with good mar- 
gin. There is no mortgage or bonded 
debt ahead of the preferred, and net 
tangible assets are more than twice the 
amount of the issue. Controlling in- 
terest has been acquired by the Cro- 
well Publishing Co., from which it is 
expected earnings will show good im- 
provement. Issue protected by many 
stringent safeguards. $2,000,000 offered 
at 95 with a bonus of one share of com- 
mon for each 10 shares of preferred. 
Rate of return on preferred, 7.35%. 


FISHER BODY OHIO CO. Sub- 
sidiary of big Fisher Body Corporation. 
Company will erect plant at Cleveland 
to care for Ohio business, and Fisher 
Body Corporation assures enough or- 
ders to keep plant going at capacity 
during next year. Plant is to be second 
largest of its kind in the world, and 
Cleveland company is expected to be- 
gin operations some time this year. 
Executive and administrative men will 
be selected from, and will operate under 
the supervision of, the Fisher Body 
management and staff. Capitalization, 
$10,000,000 8% cum. pref. all of which 
is offered for sale, and 100,000 shares 
of no par value. Ten shares of pre- 
ferred and 2 shares of common offered 
for $1,000. 

HOWE RUBBER CORP. 7% CUM. 
CONV. PREF. Company established 
in 1905, and 1911 has concentrated on 
the manufacture of inner tubes for au- 
tomobile tires. The business appears 
to have been uniformly successful, and 
the old management is still left in 
charge. Stated that demands for com- 
pany’s product exceed its production 
capacity and that the new money to 
be received from the sale of stock will 
be used to increase capacity. Earnings 
in 1918 stated to be at rate of about 
$27.94 a share on common after allow- 
ing 7% on preferred. Well protected 
by asset values. Convertible into com- 
mon, two shares of common for each 
preferred. Preferred offered at 93 to 
yield about 744%, with privilege of pur- 
chasing same number of shares of com- 
mon at 23. 

HANES, P. H., KNITTING 7% 
CUM. PREF. Company is largest 
manufacturer in world of men’s and 
boys’ knitted cotton underwear. Manu- 
facturing plants are located at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and have capacity for 
8,000,000 garments annually. Average 
yearly earnings for past 3 years have 
been more than 4% times dividend re- 
quirements on present issue. Not tan- 
gible assets are about $273 a share and 
net quick assets, $137. Liberal sinking 
fund. Offered to amount of $2,000,000 
at 98 to yield 7.35%. 

KEITH, G. E., CO. 7% 1ST CUM. 
PREF. Company started 45 years ago, 
business consisting of manufacture of 
Walk Over shoes. Sales have been 
showing good expansion for a number 
of years, and business is one of the 
leading shoe manufacturers in country. 
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OHIO STOCKS Hendee Manufacturing Co. 


Splitdorf Electrical Co. 


Afford good Income with 
Safety  ¥ a. 
Many of our Industrial Wire Wheel rporation 


Leaders give Speculative of America 
Stimulus in way of Stock 
Dividends 


Write for list and information 


ew York Stock Exchange 
New yank Stock Exchange | 1 FI oR, BULLARD & SMYTH 


servative margin contracts, Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Channer & Sawyer 


UNION TRUST BLDG. 


61 Broadway 
New York 


. Telephone: Bowling Green 9840 
CINCINNATI 
































WHITEHOUSE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1828 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE RECTOR 3380 





Branch Office 


KEYSER BUILDING 


W. IRVINE KEYSER, Mgr. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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3 Great French Cities 
Offer You Their Bonds 


The 15-year 6% Gold Bonds of 
Lyons, Marseilles and Bordeaux 
are issued under the control and 
supervision of the French Na- 
tional Government. All three 
cities are important growing 
centers of industry, commerce 
and population. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 
and $100. 


At Prices to Yield About 6.807 


Circular on request for M-264 


The National City 
Company 


Main Office: National City Bank Building 
Uptown Office: Fifth Ave. & 43d St. 


Correspondent Offices in over 50 Cities 


Underlying Bonds of 
Important Railroads 


In the opinion of many 
experienced bankers, in- 
vestors should consider 
with care the advantages 
of buying now the under- 
lying bonds of the great 
It is 
generally considered that 
these bonds are second 
only to municipals with 
respect to safety. The 
market position is 


railroad systems. 


improving. 
Write for our Circular No. M-ro 


Noyes & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


HEMPHILL, 


87 WALL STREET, NEw YORK 








BOND BUYER’S GUIDE 
Arranged by F. M. Van Wicklen 











HIS table includes many of the active 

bonds listed in the New York Stock Ex- 

change. They are classified but not neces- 
sarily recommended. An endeavor has beer 
made to arrange them in the order of desira- 
bility as investments, based upon security of 
principal and income return. The arrange- 
ment below attempts to balance these two 
factors. This table appears in every other is- 
sue of this magazine. 


Foreign Government Bonds 


Apx. 
Price 


Apx. 
Price 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 6%’s, 1929.... 96% 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 6%'s, 1937.... 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 5%'s, 1922.... 
Paris 6's, Oct. 15, 1921 
*Anglo-French 5's, Oct. 15, 1920... 
*Jap. 2d Ser. Ger. Stpd. 4%'s, 1925 
(par value $974) 81 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 5%'s, 
Dom. Canada 6's, Apr., 1921 
Dom. Canada 5’s, Apr., 1926 
Dom. Canada 5’s, Apr., 1931 


Railroad Bonds Legal for New York State 
Savings Banks 


First Grade: 


Pennsylvania Gen. 5's, 1 ee ee 
Lou. & Nash. Unified 4's, 1940.... 
C., Burl. & Q. Ill. 3%’s, 1949 
c., Burl. & Q. Gen. 4's, 1958 
*Atch., T. & 8S. Fe Gen. 4's, 1995... 


Cc. & North West. Gen. 5's, 1987... 
Unjon Pacific ist 4's, 1947 

tUnion Pacific Ref. 4's, 2008 
*Norf. & West. Cons. 4's, 1996 


Lake Shore ist 3%'s, 1997 

M., St. P. & S. S. Marie Cons. 4's, 
1938 

Illinois Cent. Ref. 4’s, 1955 

Nor. Pacific Ref. 4%'s, 2047 

C., M. & St. Paul Gen. 4’s, 1989.. 

Del. & Hudson Ref. 4’s, 1943 

Nor. Pacific Gen. 3's, 2047 

Gt. Northern 4's, 19 

Penna. Cons. 4%’s, 1960 

Second Grade: 

*C., M. & St. P. Conv. 4%’s, 1932.. 

C., M. & St. P. Ref. 4%’s, 2014.... 

C., M. & St. P. Conv. 6's, 2014.... 

N. Y. Cent. Ref. 4%’s, 2013 


PLAS LAAMAMAAA AAAAAAAAAMRHAHM 


Sei CHO RROR wm SOM DoH ho bd totem Oe 
SASS ANSSONSS SSAASSOSCOAAAAAS 


Railroad Bonds Not Legal for New York 
State Savings Banks 


First Grade: 


Cc., Burl. & Q. Joint 4’s, 1921 

tUnion Pac. Conv. 4's, 1927 

Balt. & Ohio P. L. 3%’s, 1925. 

Seaboard Air Line Ist 4’s, 1950. 

Colo. & So. ist 4's, 1929 

Lake Shore Deb. 4’s, 1928 

Ore. Sh. Line Ref. 4's, 1929 

At. Coast L., L. & N. 4's, 1952.... 

Wabash Ist 5's, 1939 

Ill. Cent.-C., St. L. & N. O. 6's, 
1963 

Balt. & Ohio Ist 4's, 1948 

tCent. Pac. Ref. 4's, 1949 

*Virginian ist 5's, 1962 85 

Ore.-Wash. R. R. & N. 4's, 1961.. 72 

Kan. City Term. 4's, 1960.... 74 

Lehigh Valley 6's, 1928 

N. Y. Cent., L. S. Coll. 3%’s, 1998. 

Southern Cons. 5’s, 1995 

tChic. Union Sta. 4%’s, 

Union Pac. 6's, 1928 

C., Rock I. & P. Gen. 4's, 1988.. 

Illinois Cent. 5%’s, 1934 

Cent. of Ga. 6’s, 1929.... 

Balt. & Ohio 6’s, 1929.. 


ABSVIOwnatAane 
aaconrorne 


PAMAAAAAAMAMN AABAMAH HW 


Mortgage 


Gold Secured by Metro- 


politan business 


B esaten 
: : structures, Apart- 
—— ment buildings, 


Hotel-Apartments and other well- 
located, rental income structures, sit- 
uated inthe largerand more substantial 
cities of the rich and growing South. 


Denominations: $1,000; $500; $100. 
Maturities: | to 10 years. Interest: Semi- 
annually. Annual retirement of mortgage 
through monthly payments; prompt pay- 
ment of interest insured through sinking 
fund requirements by monthly payments. 


Interest and principal pay- 
able at the Guaranty tron 
Company of New York or 
Third National Bank of 
Atlanta. Bonds may be 
purchased on the partial 
payment plan. 


The fotoute structures 
are located in leading 
Southern cities & secure 
1st Mortgage Bonds now 
offered for investment. 


Write for illustrated circulor 
giving further details. 


: G.L. Miller & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


128 Hurt Building 


Bonds as Safe 
as our Cities 


Investors should read the 
second edition of our booklet 
“Bonds as safe as our Cities.” 
This booklet describes the 
many advantages of Munic- 
ipal Bonds for the conserv- 
ative investor. 


Interesting tables of growth 
in value of manufactured 
products and of population 
contained in the new edition 


of this booklet. 


Ask for Booklet S.W. 


William 2 @mpton © 


Government and Municipal Bonds 





DMUNOWUNES NALA 


‘‘Over a Quarter of a Century in 
This Business’’ 


14 Wall St., New York 


CINCINNATI 
NEW ORLEANS 


2 
= 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


IMMUN HL 





SABHAAAIAAAAISANS 
SAANSASSSNSAOMSAN 


tReading Gen. 4's, 1997 
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Apx. Apx. 


Price 


Second Grade: 

*st. L.-San F. P. L. 4's, 1950 6 
Den. =~ Rio Grande Cons. 4's, 1936. 64 
Mo. Pac. Ref. 6's, 1923 91 
Ches. & Ohio Conv. 4%'s, 1930.... 
Ches. & Ohio Conv. 5's, 1946 
So. Pac. Conv. 4's, 1929 
tSo. Pac. Conv. 5's, 

c., Rock I. & P. Ref. 4’s 1934.... 

tColo. & So. Ref. 4%’s, 1935 
*N. ¥. Cent. Conv. 6's, 

*Pere Marquette 5's, 1956 
Kan. C. So. Ref. 5’s, 1950 
Mo. Pac. Gen. 4's, 1975 
Erie Cons. 4's, 1996 59 
c. Cc. C. & St. L. Gen. 4's, 1993... 
Western Pacific 5's, 1946 83 
second Grade: 

Mo., K. & Texas Ist 4’s, 1990..... 
West. Md. Ist 4’s, 

Chic. Gt. West. Ist 4's, 
Southern Gen. 4's, 1956 
Chic. & West. Ind. 4's, 1952 
Erie Conv. 4's, " 1953 

Industrial Bonds 

Western Elec. Ist 6’s, 1922 

*Midvale Steel 5’s, 1936 

*Beth. Steel Ref. 5's, 

Central Leather Ist 5's, 

Va. Car. Chem. Ist 6’s, 1923 
Beth. Steel Ext. 5's, oe 


*Am. Smelt. & Ref. ist He 1947. 
Rep. I. & Steel 5's, 1940 
Lackawanna Steel Cons. 5's, 1950. 36 
S. Steel 6's, 1963 99 
indiana Steel Ist 5's, 1952. 
National Tube Ist 5's, 1952. 
Vilson & Co. 6's, 1941 
S. Rubber 5's, 1947 
1m. Cotton Oil Deb. 5's, 1931 
inter. Mer. Mar. 6's, 1941 


Distillers Sec. 6's, 1927 
tCom. Tab. Rec. 6's, 1941 
Int. Agricul. 6's, 1932 
Wilson & Co. 6's, 
Braden Copper 6's, 1931 
‘Chili Copper 6's, 
Colorado Ind. 5's, 1934 
Colo. Fuel & I. 5's, 1943 


Public ‘Utility Bonds 
*Am. Tel. & Tel. Conv. 6's, 1925. 
*Am. Tel. & Tel. Coll. 4's, 1929.... 
*Am. Tel. & Tel. Coll. 6’s, 1946.... 
Consol. Gas. N. Y. Conv. 6’s, 1920. 
*N. Y. Telephone 4%’s, 1939 85 
Int. Rap. Tran. Ref. 5's, 1966.... 
Columbia Gas & Blec. 5's, 1927... 
Public Serv. C. N. J. 6's, 1959.... 
N. Y¥. Telephone 6's, 1949 
West. Union Tel. 4%'s, 
Hudson & Man. Ref. 5's, 1957 


Yid. 


Yo 
7.60 
8.00 
8.50 
7.10 
6.35 
6.55 
4.30 
7.70 


*In denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


tIn denominations of $100 and $1,000. 
tIn denominations of $500 and $1,000. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AT 
END OF THEIR TETHER 


Guy E. Tripp, of Westinghouse Elzctric 
Co., Says Labor Union Leaders Have 


Lost Sympathy of Public 


Neither labor organizations nor capi- 
alistic combinations can long resist opin- 


ion of the majority. 


People as a whole 


quick to determine which side is in 
wrong in a situation of this kind. 
eir judgment has now crystallized to 
point where radical union leaders can 


pect little sympathy,” 
Tripp. 


said Guy E. 


England has turned the corner in its 
or difficulties because people were be- 
ginning to feel the pinch and became tre- 
ndously tired of being imposed upon. 
‘They arose en masse to end the tie-up of 


nation’s transportation systems. 


‘In this country the situation is addi- 
nally complicated by the fact that we 
lave among us so many foreign born who 
lave not been digested and not in sym- 


thy with national institutions. 


Perhaps 


> shall have to deport some of these. 
At any rate, it is evident that forces of 
law and order are near to victory and 


Present difficulties will be smoothed out.” 


for NOVEMBER 29, 1919 
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Exempt from all Federal In- 
come Taxes. 


$25,000 


Orange County, 
Texas 
5%2% Road Bonds 
Due May 15, 1959 
Price to Yield 54%% 


Particulars of this and other 
issues of 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Yielding 434% to 5.50% 


Upon Request for Circular 
C-105 


Spitzer, Rorick 
& Company 


Established 1871 
Equitable Bldg., New York 


Toledo Chicago 


New Issue 


Net 4% 


Maturing July, 1920 
First Mortgage 
Industrial Bonds 


ULLMdddhdddsddsidun 


Seasoned Properties 
Earnings Six Times 
Interest Requirements 
Liberal Sinking Fund 
Penn. Tax Refund 


Circular upon request 


A. E. FITKIN & CO. 


141 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Pittsburgh 


Boston Chicago 
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City of Paris 


(France) 


5% Bonds 


ISSUE OF 1919 


Some bonds are drawn for redemption at premiums ranging 
up to 1,000,000 Francs. The issue is redeemable by six 


drawings per annum over a period of sixty years. 


Price $64 per 500 Franc Bond 


(Price subject to withdrawal or change without notice) 


Detailed circular No. 283 upon request. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Land Title Building 
Philadelphia 


42 Broad Street 
New York City 

















> 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Yielding from 4.55% to 
5.25% 


Exempt from all Federal 


Income Taxes 





ate 


Yield 


Vermillion Co., Ills., Sch. Dist. 
Bs Ee i cesdecedcccoces 4.55% 


Cleveland, Ohio, 5’s........... 4.60% 
Youngstown, O., Sch, Pisi. 5’s.4.60% 
Lincoln, Neb., Sewer 5’s........ 4.60% 
Superior, Wisc., Sch. 5’s....... 4.62% 
Glidden, Towa, Sch, 5’s......... 4.65% 
College View, Neb., Sch. 5’s....4.70% 
Knoxville, Tenn., Refunding 5’s. 4.70% 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 5’s........ 4.170% 
Cleveland Heights, O., Sch. 5’s.4.75% 
Bayard, Neb., Sch. 5’s......... 5.00% 
Twin Falls Co., Idaho, Sch. Dist. 

Sl ene ccccenanked 5.00% 
Bushnell, Neb., Funding 6's... .5.25% 











Write for complete list and descriptions. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, Il. 























| A Searching Test of Earnings 


Westinghouse 
Air Brake 


One of the most interesting 
and best indications of the 
fundamental value of the 
stock of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company is the 
cash and stock dividend rec- 
ord of the Company for the 
past eleven years—1908 to 
1918 inclusive. This shows 
an annual average of 36.06% 
or $18.03 per share in cash 
dividends and cash equiva- 
lent of stock dividends. 


Details regarding this old 
established American  cor- 
poration and its present out- 
look are contained in our re- 
cent circular 13 which will 
be mailed upon request. 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Members of Liverpool 

Cotton Assn. 


20 Broad Street, New York 
Branch Office—25 West 33d St. 
New York City. 

Liberty Building, Phila. 

















Current Bond Offerings 


Briefly Discussed and Analyzed 


Government and Municipal: 


Issue 
*United King. of Great Brit. & Ire. 
conv. 5%s 
*United King. of Great Brit. & Ire. 
conv. 5%s 


Au 








*French Cities 15-year 6s...1ONo’ 
*Republic of China 2-year Treasury 
6% Notes 
Territory of Hawaii Coupon 4%s. 
City of Sao Paulo 6% external bonds 
of 1919. 
City of Syracuse Reg. 4%4s.___ 
City of Dallas, Tex., Gold 4%s___ 
City of Phoenix, Ariz., Water Works 





No 





5s Jan., 
1929-’69 


1920-53 
1925-’44 
1920-60 
1920-45 





City of Des Moines, Water Works, 5s_ 

City of Clarksburg, W. Va., Munici- 
pal 5s 

State of Oregon Highway 4%s___ 

Port of Seattle, Wash., Gold 5s. 

St. Tammany Parish Highway 5s... 

Public Utility: 

*Braziliay Traction, Light & Power 
6% Notes 

*Carolina Power & Light Ist & Joint 











Cities Fuel & Power 3-year 6% NotesNo 
Great a Power of Cal. Ist & 
Ref. 6s 


Maturity 


Nov., 1922 


Nov., 1921 
Sept., 1949 


1920-58 


Nov., 1922 


s Jan., 1924 
Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s.Apr., 1941 


Mar., 1949 96 


Offering Price Yield to Maturity 
96% 6.00% (e) 


6.25 (e) 
6.80 (e) 


7.00 


g., 1929 
98 
92% 
981% 
104 
95% 
100.12@102.02 
97.32@ 99.90 


100.12@101.58 
102.86@106.75 


100.05@102.79 
100 
100.09@101.76 
100 


v., 1934 


(c) 


v., 1943 
1920-’29 


> » 


1950 


2 OE 
» & 
ee 


ow p wp 


97% 
96% 
86 


v., 1922 96% 





Industrial : 
*Green Star Steamship Equip. 7s... 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper 6% 
Notes 
Spicer Manufacturing 6% Notes 
American Chicle 6% Notes ——. 
*Choate Oil 3-year conv. 7s 





(a) Exempt from Federal Income tax, 
income tax to the amount of 2%. (c) 


as to interest and principal, excepting estate and inheritance taxes. (d) 


and $500 denomination. (e) Available in $5 


State and local and from Federal normal income tax. (¢€) 
income tax up to 4% so far as is legally permitted. 


Ss hl SC 
*Rosita Coal & Coke 5-year 6s__t1™‘11Nov., 1924 


1920-’24 

1920-29 97.61@100 
1920-24 96.88@ 99.50 
1920-27 — 99.88 


96% 


including surtax. 


ANAAN IY A Nan n 


(b) (d) 


(b) Company pays normal 


Exempt from Federal, State and Municipal Taxation 


Available in $1,000 
00 and $100 denominations. (f) Exempt from 
Without deauction from Federal 
(*) Discussed in text. 





UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND CONV. 
5%s. $250,000,000 of these bonds offered, 
the relative amounts of 10- and 3-year is- 
sues to be determined by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Yield of both series very attrac- 
tive considering substantial security. Call 
on sterling exchange at $4.30 a pound by 
conversion into internal sterling bonds, 
which will probably lead to additional 
profits. 
to benefit from exchange appreciation are 
larger. Interest and principal payable in 
New York City free from any British 
taxes, present and future. 


FRENCH CITIES 15-YEAR 6s. $45,- 
000,000 of these offered, divided equally 
among obligations of Lyons, Marseilles 
and Bordeaux. Proceeds to retire $36,- 
000,000 of bonded obligations of same 
cities due here on Nov. 1, last, and for 
other purposes. All of these cities have 
a high credit and have been very con- 
servatively financed. Interest and prin- 
cipal payable in New. York City free from 
any French taxes, present and future. 
Yield very attractive for such well se- 
cured issue. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 6s. A direct 
liability and obligation of the Chinese 
Republic, and secured by liens on some 
of the principal sources of revenue of 


Prefer 10-year issue as chances 


the Republic. Loan approved by State 
Department as to taking proper steps to 
insure execution of equitable contracts 
made in good faith. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPALS. All 
strongly secured, and excepting possibly 
St. Tammany Parish 5s are all high grade. 

BRAZILIAN TRACTION, LIGHT & 
POWER 6s. Company does virtually all 
the public utility business in Sao Paulo 
and adjoining territory, serving a popu- 
lation estimated at over 2,000,000. Prop- 
erty well maintained, and notes are well 
secured as to earnings and assets. 

An attractive short-term issue, though 
marketability is rather limited. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT 5s. A 
joint and several obligation of the Caro- 
lina Power & Light, Yadkin River Power 
and Palmetto River Power & Light, se- 
cured by a direct lien on all of their prop- 
erties, now owned or acquired, subject 
to their first mortgages. Essentially a 
hydro-electric proposition, and franchise 
situation is very favorable. Management 
under direction of Electric Bond & Share 
Co., a subsidiary of General Electric Co. 
Interest charges have a good margin of 
safety. 


GREEN STAR STEAMSHIP 7s. 
Corporation formed with a paid-up capi- 
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Bovis 


This high income can be 
through the 





obtained 





purchase of— 


UNITED KINGDOM 
514% Notes, Due 1922 


We recommend these notes 


as a safe investment. 


Write for circular M-8 


Bolster & Company 
40 Wall Street 
New York 
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Carefully Selected 
First Mortgages 


Both Farm and City Loans 


from the most favored section 
of Kansas 


Yielding 6 per cent 


For over forty years we have 
made a specialty of Mortgage In- 
vestments and have a large list of 
satisfied customers, many of whom 
have been with us for a quarter of 


a century. 


Interest remitted promptly each 
six months. No losses. No delays. 
\ large list of loans always on 
hand to select from. 


N 
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Interest allowed from date of 
{receipt of draft. 


Write for booklet and loan list 
No. 801. 


PERKINS & CO. 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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tal of $10,000,000, and operates a fleet 
of American steamships. Five modern 
ships securing this issue have an appraiseu 
value of $9,280,500, or more than twice 
amount of bonds issued. Interest charges 
covered with wide margin. Vessels are 
fully insured against any possible mishap. 
Serial maturity provide a constantly in- 
creasing equity. Issue very attractive for 
those desiring high yielding short term 
notes. 


CHOATE OIL COR. 7s. Company en- 
gages in every phase of the oil business. 
Owns leases on about 30,000 acres of oil 
lands in Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana 
and has a daily production of about 5,000 
barrels.. Issued well secured as to assets 
and protection of interest charges. Con- 
vertible into stock from May 1, 1920, to 
November 1, 1920, 50 shares for each 
$1,000; from then until Nov. 1, 1921, 40 
shares; and from then to maturity, 33 
shares. 


ROSITA COAL & COKE 6s. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by endorsement as 
to interest and principal by American 
Smelting & Refining Co. Very liberal 
sinking fund which will retire not less 
than 90% of outstanding bonds before 
maturity. Guarantee gives issue strong 
security. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


R. C. Megargel & Co. have discon- 
ed their odd lot department. We 
have received, a number of inquiries 
from their former clients asking ow 
opinion in regard to other firms they 
are considering. In a number of cases 
inquiries refer to several firms whose 
advertising we cannot accept as they 
do not come up to our standards. We 
suggest that our readers consult our 
inquiry department. 





AMERICAN COAL STRIKE IS AF- 
FECTING EUROPE 


A. G. Gardiner, London Journalist, Sees 

Iv2irect Results of Strike—Says British 

Labor Has Been Converted to Gospel of 
More Production to Lower Prices 


It is the opinion of Mr. Gardiner that 
the coal strike in the United States will 
increase the industrial menace overhang- 
ing the world and will seriously inter- 
fere with reconstruction in Europe, in 
addition to the embarrassmert created 
here. 


Mr. Gardiner enlarged on the serious- 
ness of the situation in Great Britain, tut 
said that British labor, even more than 
American labor, realized the fallacy of 
limiting production in the hope of solv- 
ing immediate problems. It had already 
been demonstrated in Britain, he de- 
clared, that abundant production was the 
best guarantee of low prices. There was 
an increasing impetus toward the na- 
tionalization of public utilities, he said. 





Future Fortunes 


are built on 
Present Thrift 


A thrifty man is not stingy, but he 
takes advantage of every little oppor- 
tunity for incrcasing income and pre- 
He knows that this is 
most easily and effectively accomplished 


venting waste. 


by using a systematic plan for saving. 


We have devised such a plan fo 


his convenience. 


If you are interested in acquiring the 
Thrift Habit, 

write today, for our free illustrated 

booklet, ““Our Partial Payiaent Plan 

for Buying Bonds.” 


Morris F: Fox «Co. 


InvEes Tt SECURITIES 
Sationat sann 8108 Micwauxee.Wis. 




















YOUR FUNDS 


for investment will find abso- 
lute security in our 6% First 
Mortgage Real Estate Serial 
Gold Bonds. 


These bonds are recommended 
by us, because we have sur- 
rounded them with safeguards 
which have proven unfailing 
in the many years of our 
experience. They do not 
fluctuate. They are readily 
marketable. 


They are secured by improved 
Chicago property in the best 
residential district and the net 
income of the security is sev- 
eral times greater than the 
maximum annual interest 
charge. 





We are always pleased to 
give you information. Our 
service is at your command, 


Wollenberger & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


105 So. La Salle St. Chicago 
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‘Invest 
Your Money 
Conservatively 


O not overlook the fact 
that railroad bonds, 
hydro - electric bonds, 

electric light and power 
bonds, government and mu- 
nicipal bonds, industrial 
bonds and many investment 
preferred stocks are now 
obtainable at prices far 
below intrinsic values. Se- 
curities of this character, 
selected with proper dis- 
crimination, offer unusual 
opportunities, not only as 
to enhancement of value, 
but also as to the return on 
the investment capital. 


Send for Circular No. 717 


“Conservative Investments” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
25 Broad Street, New York 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

















Founded 1852 


Travelers’ 


Checks 


KN&K Travelers’ Checks 
have been described as 
“available everywhere.” 
Their use and distribution 
are advantageous to the 
banker and client alike. 


They are among the oldest and 
best known in the banking field. 


Write for further information. 


Knauth Narchod & Kuhne 


Members New York S'ock Exchange 


Equitable Building New York City 




















Financial News and Comment 


Note.—The Railroad and Industrial Digest, Notes on Public Utilities, Oil 
Notes and Mining Digest, contain condensations of the latest news regarding 


the companies mentioned. The items 


are not to be considerel official unless 


so stated. Neither The MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET nor the authorities 
for the various items guarantee them, but they are selected with the utmost 
care, and only from sources which we have every reason to believe are 


accurate and trustworthy. 


Investment commitments should not be made 


without further corroboration.—Editor. 





Railroads 





Alaskan R. R. Appropriation. 
President Wilson’ has signed the 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
providing $6,000,000 for the Alaskan 
railroad. 


Atchison Income Account. 

1919—Earnings: Sept. gross, $20,- 
697,201; net after taxes, $5,938,160; net 
operating income, $5,797,852; 9 months 
gross, $146,094,132; net after taxes, $27,- 
475,716; net operating income, $26,476-- 
367. 

1918—Earnings: Sept. gross, $17,- 
794,928; net after taxes, $1,584,056; net 
operating income, $1,979,580; 9 months 
gross, $136,546,689; net after taxes, $34,- 
160,108; net operating income, $34,683,- 
673. 


Chicago & Illinois Appeal. 

Receiver Head, of the company, has 
been directed by the U. S. District 
Judge having jurisdiction to appeal to 
the Board of Review from the refusal 
of the Director General to allow com- 
pensation in addition to the standard 
return of $3,280,000. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Gets 
Damages. 

The company has won its case in the 
U. S. Supreme Court, involving the le- 
gality of the Michigan 2c a mile passen- 
ger rate law. The court affirmed the 
lower court, holding the law invalid and 
awarding the company $8,000,000 dam- 
ages. 


Hudson & Man. Balance Sheet. 


The balance sheet of the company as 
of Dec. 31, 1918, compares: 

1918—Assets: Property accounts, 
$119,313,325; investments, $1,000; proc. 
of property sales, $111,071; amortization 
funds, $1,405,458; bond discounts, $3,- 
615,479; current cash account, $13,284; 
cash to pay maturing coupons, $480,- 
345; liberty bonds, $400,000; accounts 
receivable, $74,769; deposits, $14,186; 
insurance, taxes, etc., $21,868; materials 
supplied, none; due from U. S. R. R. 
Administration, $1,889,034; accounts in 
suspense, none; total, $127,339,819. Lia- 
bilities: Common stock and scrip, $39,- 
994,890; preferred stock and scrip, $5,- 
242,151; stock for redemption of securi- 
ties, $12,909; funded debt, $76,567,234; 


real estate mortgages, $888,000; car ptr- 
chase obligations, $272,000; readjust- 
ment reserve, $601,359; reserve for 
cont., $1,735,000; accounts payable, $48,- 
989; bills and loans payable, $260,000; 
matured interest, $487,064; amount due 
amo. and dep., $117,041; accrued inter- 
est, $919,944; rentals received in ad- 
vance, none; reserve for stock market 
valuation, $99,738; operating reserve, 
awe; surplus, $41,610; total, $127,339,- 


1917—Assets: Property accounts, 
$119,336,291; investments, $1,000; proc. 
of property sales, $111,071; amortiza- 
tion funds, $1,135,185; bond discounts, 
$3,668,625; current cash account, $829,- 
926; cash to pay maturing coupons, 
$25,761; liberty bonds, $250,000; ac- 
counts receivable, $208,935; deposits, 
$14,186; insurance, taxes, etc., $51,386; 
materials supplied, $555,416; due from 
U. S. R. R. Administration, none; ac- 
counts in suspense, $462; total, $126,- 
188,244. Liabilities: common stock 
and scrip, $39,994,890; preferred stock 
and scrip, $5,242,151; stock for red. of 
sec., $12,909; funded debt, $76,567,234; 
real estate mortgages, $927,000; car pur- 
chase obligations, $456,000; readjust- 
ment reserve, $601,359; reserve for 
cont., $1,075,000; accounts payable, 
$165,013; bills and loans payable, none; 
matured interest, $25,761; amount due 
amo. and dep., none; accrued interest, 
$922,503; rentals received in advance, 
$827; reserve for stock market valua- 
tion, $103,066; operating reserve, $41,- 
325; surplus, $53,206; total, $126,188,244. 


Lehigh Valley New Director. 
G. T. Slade has been elected a direc- 
tor of the company in place of E. B 
Thomas, deceased. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. Not Overcapitalized. 


Howard Elliott, former president, is 
quoted as stating the New Haven will 
show a value equal to its entire capita!- 
ization, including the present stock ou'- 
standing. 


Pennsylvania R. R. Valuation. 

Railroads in New Jersey have been 
assessed $11,019,933 in excess of 1919, 
according to the figures for 1920, given 
out by the State Board showing the 
aggregate valuation of railroad and 
canal property in the State $380,939,770. 
The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. heads the 
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Investment 
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combine among other at- 
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list with a valuation of $117,356,518; 
Central R. R. of New Jersey, $76,856,- 
134; Reading, $18,153,271; Erie, $30,- 
289,107; Lackawanna, $61,565,262; Le- 
high Valley, $36,086,202; New York 
Central, $16,139,360. 


St. Louis Southwestern Condition. 

Following careful inspection of the 
road by the Texas R. R. Commission’s 
engineer, R. D, Parker, the commission 
has written Director General Hines de- 
claring the major portion of the road's 
mileage “unsafe for normal operation 
and in some districts, at the point of 
danger.” 

Based on Engineer Parker’s report, 
the commission writes as follows: 

“The defects in track are attrib- 
uted to broken and rotten ties; to de- 
plorable conditions found at rail joints; 
insecure spiking; loose and missing 
bolts; broken angle bars; defective 
drainage of track; and defective rails. 

“The report is based on inspections 
made on foot. These examinations 
were made at 108 places, and took 8 
days. The inevitable conclusion is one 
of condemnation. 

“It is believed the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, regardless of its obligation to 
the corporation, does not approve a 


situation involving the safety of any | 


railway property. 

“We hope the Administration will ex- 
tend its efforts that this property may 
be placed in safe condition.” 


Toledo, St. L. & W. Balance Sheet. 


The balance sheet of the company, as 
of Dec. 31, 1918, compares: 

1918—Assets: Roadbed and equip- 
ment, $40,358,447; miscellaneous phys- 
ical property, $10,137; investments in 
affiliated companies, $12,759,301; other 
investments, $90,850; cash, $49,890; spe- 
cial deposits, $24,559; traffic balance rec- 
ord, $3,869; due freight agents, none; 
miscellaneous accounts receivable, $21,- 
736; materials and supplies, none; in- 
terest and dividends receivable, $21,853; 
rents receivable, $994,295; other current 
assets, $384; deferred assets, $3,024,248; 
unadjusted debits, $1,473,398; total, $58,- 
832,967. Liabilities: Preferred stock, 
$9,952,600; common stock, $9,995,000; 
funded debt, $16,605,737; loans and bills 
payable, $395,000; miscellaneous ac- 
counts pay debit, $8,273; accounts and 
wages payable, $22,489; interest ma- 
tured unpaid, $2,287,452; funded debt 
matured unpaid, $11,527,000; unmatured 
interest accrued, $235,167; other current 
liabilities, $221,055; deferred liabilities, 
$3,104,521; *unadjusted credits, $1,895,- 
611; additions to property, $11,293; spe- 
cial reserve, $131,552; P. & L. surplus, 
$2,456,763; total, $58,832,967. 

1917—Assets: Roadbed and equip- 
ment, $39,976,616; miscellaneous phys- 
ical property, $10,137; investment in 
affiliated companies, $12,750,153; other 
investments, $90,850; cash, $1,148,124; 
special deposits, $4,563; traffic balance 
record, $33,682; due freight agents, 
$160,111; miscellaneous accounts receiv- 
able, $193,521; materials and supplies, 
$618,730; interest and dividends receiv- 
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‘A Great Future 


The valuable oil and gas 
holdings in the Cities Ser- 


vice Company famous 
Ranger field of Texas is 
destined to add very large- 
ly to the value of Cities 
Service Company’s Com- 
mon Stock and Bankers 
snares. The Company is 
rapidly developing its large 
holdings and the results 
must be reflected at an 
early date in the prices of 
the above shares. 

The Common stock and 
the Bankers shares at pres- 
ent prices can be safely 
purchased for profit as well 
as income. 


Write for Circular “M” 


Claude Meeker 


Specialist in Cities Service Issues 
71 Broadway 
New York City 
Empire Building 
’Phone, Bowling Green, 6540 
8 East Broad Street 
Columbus Ohio 


N. Y. 
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An Investment 


to Yield 
9.4% 


We are offering a limited 
amount treasury stock of the 
FRANK MILLER COMPANY 
at $8.50 per share 
(Par $10.00) 


—=— This ‘company has had a 
Lend kK .} career 





of} over 80 years. 


Dividends have been paid 
continuously since its in- 
corporation twenty - seven 
years ago. 


This stock is now on an 8% 
dividend basis, which yields 
9.4% on present price. 

An exceptional opportunity for investors. 


Send for 
descriptive circular M-3 


Maguire & Burleigh 
Stocks and Bonds 
New York 
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able, $29,977; rents receivable, none; 
other current assets, $472,996; deferred 
assets, $3,023; unadjusted debits, $1,- 
711,125; total, $57,203,610. Liabilities: 
Preferred stock, $9,952,600; common 
stock, $9,995,000; funded debt, $16,829,- 
041; loans and bills payable, $263,780; 
miscellaneous accounts pay debit, none; 
accounts and wages payable, $879,660; 
Interest matured unpaid, $1,983,884; 
funded debt matured unpaid, $11,527,- 
000; unmatured interest accrued, $67,- 
748; other current liabilities, $510,568; 
deferred liabilities, $28,530; *unadjusted 
credits, $2,186,408; additions to prop- 
erty, $1,606; special reserve, $131,552; 
P. & L. surplus, $2,846,232; total, $57,- 
203,610. 

*Comprises tax liability, operating re- 
serves, accrued depreciation of equip- 
ment, and other unadjusted credits. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Merger Report. 

Pittsburgh dispatches announce it is 
planned to span the gap between the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. and the 
Western Maryland. It is believed the 
two roads will merge and give the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie a direct route to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

A committee of bankers recently 
made an inspection trip over the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie. This road owns and 
controls oil property in northern Ohio, 
where drilling has been carried on. 

The linking of the roads will wait on 
the return of the roads to private own- 
ership on Jan. 1, and will be the fore- 
runner of a countrywide resurrection of 
railroad construction and maintenance 
work. At present both the roads are 
in good physical condition. The Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie is planning an exten- 
sion of its terminal facilities and has 
acquired considerable property to this 
end. 





Industrials 


Amer. Car & Foundry Foreign Business 

Company has now assumed an inter- 
national position because of the big 
potential market for its products. The 
company would have been swamped 
with export orders had it extended 
credit freely to foreign purchasers. 
President Woodin’s trip is expected to 
result in substantial business for Euro- 
pean account, but the terms of credit 
must meet the company’s conservative 
ideas of financing. 

The company has a good outlook, de- 
spite scarcity of equipment orders. Re- 
paid work and miscellaneous business 
should keep the plants going through 
the year to end April 30 next. 





Amer. Inter. Contracts Cancelled. 

Contracts with the company have 
been cancelled by the Emergency Kleet 
Corporation for 23 troop and cargo 
ships to have been built at Hog Island. 
These contracts had been suspended 
earlier in the year. 


Amer. Tobacco Italian Contract. 


Company has made a deal with the 
Italian Government by which it will 
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take all cigarettes the company is able 
o ship. 
October sales of the company were 
he largest in its history with 70,000,000 
igarettes a day, not including export 
rade. This is almost equal to sales of 
41] companies in the original American 
obacco Co. before the dissolution. 


A. G. W. I. Mexican Operations. 


Company to date has spent or con- 
racted to spend $25,000,000 in connec- 
tion with its Mexican oil investment. 

f this $19,000,000 represents the price 
f eight tankers. It is expected six of 
the tankers will be delivered in June, 
July and August, 1920, and the other 
wo late in the year. By March, next, 
the Atlantic Gulf Oil Corp. will be 
ready to ship oil so that it will be nec- 
essary to charter tanker tonnage. This 
the company is arranging, although 
here exists a great scarcity of this type 
of ship. The company will not convert 
any of its present boats into oil car- 
iers. 

Construction of the pipe line from 
the Mexican wells of the company to 
the seaboard has been delayed by rains, 
but barring further delays, the line 
should be ready for use next March. 


Booth Fisheries Outlook. 


An authority on-Booth Fisheries says 
his year’s earnings show considerable 
mprovement and bank loans are re- 
ported reduced one-half, but no resump 
ion of common dividends can be ex- 
pected for two or three years. 


———_ 


Chandler Motor Shipments. 


Company shipped 2,750 cars in Octo- 
ber, 1919. This exceeds shipments in 
October for the previous five years. At 
his rate, Chandler would ship 33,000 
ars a year, or double any previous an- 
ual showing. On such shipments the 
ompany would show profits of over 
644 a share on the total stock outstand- 
ng. The company reports no fuel diffi- 
ulties from the coal strike. 
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Crucible Steel’s Report. 


The company reports for the year 
nded Aug. 31, 1919, net profits after 
harges and taxes, of $9,574,208, equal 
fter preferred dividends to $31.29 a 
hare on the $25,000,000 common stock, 
ompared with $48.24 a share in the 
Preceding year. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
ompany and subsidiaries for the year 
nded Aug. 31, 1919, compared with the 
rucible balance sheet of Aug. 31, 1918, 
hows some marked changes. 

Gross assets increased from $112,- 
35,462 for 1918 to $130,043,020, result- 
g largely from a $31,000,000 jump in 
Toperty valuation and a $9,000,000 in- 
Tease in inventories offset by an aggre- 
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gate decline of $24,000,000 in invest- 
ments and bills received. Unappropri- 
ated surplus was increased $7,449,208. 

The company is now beginning to run 
to the peak of production attained dur- 
ing the war. Business consists of do- 
mestic orders for commercial steel, in- 
cluding automobile parts. 


Famous Players Stock Increase. 

At a special meeting, stockholders of 
the company authorized the creation of 
$20,000,000 8% convertible preferred 
stock, par $100, and an increase in the 
authorized common stock from 200,000 
to 450,000 shares of no par. Of the new 
preferred issue $10,000,000 has been of- 
fered to the stockholders at par. None 
of the new common shares will be is- 
sued now. 


I. M. M. Resumes Antwerp Service. 


Company announces the resumption 
of its Red Star Line passenger service 
between New York and Antwerp, with 
calls in both directions at Southamp- 
ton. In 1914 the war interrupted the 
line’s regular weekly passenger and 
freight sailings. 

The first steamship scheduled to take 
passengers to Belgium is an 18,700-ton 
vessel to leave New York Dec. 13. 


Inter. Nickel Operations. 

Plants of the company are operating 
at 50% of capacity compared with aver- 
age operations of 40% in the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, and 33 1-3% in the pre- 
vious quarter, 
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OUR PARTIAL 
PAYMENT PLAN 


A Convenience for Investors 


Often investment opportunities pre- 
sent themselves at a time when the 
business man’s funds are not imme- 
diately available. 


Our Partial Payment Plan affords the 


opportunity to buy time-tested securities 
in any amount with a comparatively 
small initial payment. The balance of 
the purchase cost is dividea into 12 
equal monthly payments. 


The securities are placed in the pur- 
chaser’s name if he so desires. He re- 
ceives all dividends whiie making the 
payments, and he can sell his holdings 
at any time, receiving all profits. 


“Our Partial Payment Plan” fs an at- 
tractive booklet explaining how you may 
purchase high-grade securities by this 
method. We will gladly send a copy 
free to any one interested. 


Write for your copy today. 
Dealers and Brokers 


A. & J. F in Svecks and Bonds 


Fifth Floor, Union Trust Building 
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HE firm of 
Hodges, Dunham 
& Co., 14 Wall 


St., New York City, will 
be dissolved as of De- 
cember Ist, 1919. 


The investment busi- 
ness of the old firm will 
be continued by Mr. 
Walton A. Green and 
Mr. Lewis B. Brown— 
both partners in Hodges, 
Dunham & Co.—under 
the firm name of Brown, 
Green & Co., with offices 
at No. 2 Wall St., New 
York City. 


Brown, Green & Co. 
offers investors the same 
discriminating personal 
service that has been 
characteristic of the 
dealings of the old or- 
ganization. 


























This increase is due to an improve- 
ment in the domestic demand for nickel, 
foreign buyers showing no inclination 
to come into the market. 


Inter. Paper Raises Prices. 

Company is offering to customers 
news print for 1920 requirements at 
4% a Ib., or $90 a ton., The price now 
in effect, fixed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, is $75.05 a ton. The offer 
at $90 a ton is to be in effect only for 
the first quarter of 1920. For the re- 
maining nine months, prices are to be 
mutually agreed on by the publishers 
and the company. The company will 
also agree to supply tonnage for 1920 
on this basis, on a parity with purchases 
this year, 


Midvale Steel Reports. 

The report of the company for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1919, shows net 
profits, after charges and taxes, of $3,- 
408,359, equal to $1.70 a share ($50 par) 
on the $100,000,000 stock, compared 
with $0.47 a share, for the preceding 
quarter; and $3.89 a share in the same 
period of 1918. 

The income statement for the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30, 1919, compares: 

1919—Net earnings, *$5,851,570; inter- 
est, $781,626; depreciation, etc., $1,661,- 
585; net profits, $3,408,359. 

1918—Net earnings, $11,590,601; in- 
terest, $772,812; depreciation, etc., $3,- 
024,162; net profits, $7,793,627. 

*After all taxes. 


Republic I. & S. Operations. 

Operations have been started in all 
departments of the Haselton division 
of the company plants at Youngstown, 
and are steadily expanding. Workmen 
are rapidly returning. 

The company’s open-hearth capacity 
is operating 50% and blast furnaces at 
Haselton are 60%. An increased num- 
ber of sheet mills at the Niles, O., plant 
are also operating. 


U. S. Steel Backlog Increasing. 

The corporation reports unfilled ton- 
nage at Oct. 31, 1919, as 6,472,668 tons 
compared with 6,284,538 tons at Sept. 
30, a gain of 188,030 tons. The October 
tonnage compares with 8,353,298 tons at 
Oct. 31, 1918, a loss of 1,860,525 tons. 

Over one-haif the loss of tonnage fol- 
lowing the armistice has been recov- 
ered. Because of the strike, the cor- 
poration declined much business offered 
owing to uncertainties of delivery. 

Previous to the strike a mammoth 
export and domestic demand for steel 
was developing which is yet unsatis- 
fied. 

Shipments of the corporation in Oc- 
tober were 60% of finishing mill pro- 
duction capacity. Consequently, with 
the gain of 188,030 tons the corporation 
booked close to 1,000,000 tons of busi- 
ness in October. 

Holders of the common shares of the 


corporation at Sept. 30, 1919, numbered 
73,456, a decline of 615 from the second 
quarter. While the number of holders 
has declined, the liquidation of small 
holdings has not returned stock to 
brokerage houses, for the holdings by 
brokers are smaller than at the end of 
the second quarter. 

White Motor May Increase Stock. 

Stockholders of White Motor Co. will 
meet Dec. 12 to act on an increase in 
the capitalization from $20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. 

If the plan is adopted the $5,000,000 
new stock will be offered shareholders 
for subscription at par ($50), one share 
of new for four shares of old stock. 


Public Utilities 


A. T. & T. Bond Issue Contested. 

President Vail in a circular to share- 
holders of the company answers allega- 
tions made in a suit against the com- 
pany in the Supreme Court assailing 
the validity of its issue of $50,000,000 
7-year 6% convertible bonds dated Aug. 
1, 1918. 

Mr. Vail points out the company has 
been advised by counsel and is con- 
vinced this suit is without merit. 

The allegation that the stock of the 








* company has been issued in excess of 


the charter limit, is without justifica- 
tion, says Mr. Vail. The authorized 
stock has been increased from time to 
time strictly in accordance with the 
law, to $500,000,000. The clause of the 
amended certificate of incorporation set 
out in plaintiff’s letter upon which he 
relies, was changed by the unanimous 
consent of stockholders 20 years ago. 


Chic. Telephone Raise Inadequate. 

That proposed increases in local and 
long distance telephone rates. would not 
bring investment returns of the com- 
pany up to the desired 8%, counsel for 
the company told the P. U. Commis- 
sion. Based on accounts for August, 
there would be a shortage of $607,525 
in interest and dividend requirements if 
proposed 6'%4-cent rate on four party 
residence lines, proposed increase in 
service charges, and in toll rates, were 
granted without delay, according to 
official estimates. 


Connecticut Co. Zone Fares Succeed. 
A statement by the company said the 
zone system of fare collection in effect 
Nov. 2 has “passed the experimental 
stage and is an unqualified success.” 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y. Deficit. 

Company is losing $18,000 a day, in- 
cluding 7% return on its investment, 
according to testimony of expert ac 
countant before Special Master U. S. 
District Court which is trying consti- 
tutionality of 80-cent gas-rate law. 


I. R. T. Rush Service at Maximum. 
President Hedley, of the company, 
contends that even if an increase is 
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ares were granted the rush hour ser- 
rice in the subway could not be bet- 
ered at this time. Trains now are run 
m the least headway that experience 
and safety permit, he said. 


4 fare increase would permit the ad- 
ution of more trains to the non-rush 
sour service, he stated. 


Kansas City Fare Raise Upheld. 


Appeals of Kansas City officials from 
iecrees of the Missouri Supreme Court 
ipholding orders of the P. S. Commis- 
aon increasing car fares on the com- 

ay’s lines to 6 cents have been dis- 
nissed by the Supreme Court. 


Y. Rys. Co. May Drop Madison 


Ave. Line. 


Che separation of the Madison Ave- 
se line would make the third line 
-rned back to the lessees in the disin- 
egration of the system. Mr. Hedges 
.old the Court the Madison Avenue line 
vas now being operated at a deficit of 
3170,000 annually and he was unable to 
yay the yearly rental of $400,000 to the 
New York and Harlem R. R. Co., which 
eases the line to the N. Y. Rys. 


Pac. Gas & Electric Expenditures. 


Company has been authorized by the 
&. R. Commission to use $2,818,317 to 
reimburse its treasury because of earn- 
‘ngs expended to pay for improvements, 
extensions, additions and betterments 
gtior to July 31, 1919. The company 
s also authorized to use $641,313 and 
he further sum of $208,600 received 
‘rom stock issues authorized by the 
commission to pay in part for improve- 
nents, extensions, additions and better- 
nents made to the company’s plant 
imbsequent to July 31, 1919. An exhibit 
iled with the petition shows the com- 
sany has in prospect the expenditure 
* 6,300,317. 


2. S. of N. J. to Modify Zone Fares. 


\ temporary acceptance of the modi- 
aed zone fare rates suggested recently 
xy the P. U. Commission has been 
nade by the compahy. 

in its statement, the company says 
it accepts the rates for a limited time 
‘0 further experiment with the zone 
fare system in deference to the wishes 
of the board. 


Third Ave. Ry. Zone Plan Assured by 
Yonkers Election. 


Financial interests conversant with 
‘he local traction situation are jubilant 
over the outcome of the mayoralty elec- 
tion in Yonkers. The present city ad- 
ministration granted the company per- 
mission to establish the zone fare sys- 
‘em and the issue was placed before 
the voters as to whether traction com- 
panies were to be granted a return suffi- 
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icy, was defeated and the present ad- 
ministration returned to office, assuring 
continuance of the zone plan. 


cient to pay operating expenses. ; 
The Democratic candidate, commit- 
ted by his platform to 5-cent fare pol- 
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AN INVESTMENT YIELD- 
ING 734% STRONGLY 
SAFEGUARDED 


Cities Service Co. in addition 
to being one of the world’s larg- 
est producers of oil, controls and 
operates 84 public untility prop- 
erties in the United States and 
Canada. 

This diversity in business as 
well as location provides unusual 
safeguards for the investor. 

Preferred Stock Dividend Re- 
quirements were earned five 
times over in 1918. 

Statement of Earnings sent to 
stockholders each month, keep- 
ing them in close touch with the 
company’s progress. 


Dividends payable monthly. 
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Toledo Rys. & Light Co. Moves From 
Town. 


Company, by sudden action, in com- 
pliance with the ouster ordinance voted 
by the citizens, removed all street cars 
from the streets to points across the 
State line in Michigan. The open sum- 
mer cars, snow sweepers and other 
traffic paraphernalia were also taken off. 


Mining Notes 


Alaska Gold Mines Production. 
Company in Oct., 1919, milled 206,200 
tons of ore averaging 80.lc per ton, 
against 176,870 tons in September, aver- 
aging 83.9c per ton. 








Butte & Superior Gets Extension for 
Suit. 

Federai Judge Bourquin has extended 
the time for filing the accounting in the 
suit of the Clark-Montana Realty and 
Elm Orlu Mining companies against 
the company to Dec. 1. 


Butte Copper & Zinc Ore Shrinkage. 

Ore in sight at the Emma property 
of the company has undergone consid- 
erable shrinkage. It is said the actual 
tonnage in evidence is small and will 
net only $5 per ton. 


Cerro de Casco Copper Output. 


Company produced 5,652,000 Ibs. cop- 
per in Oct., 1919, against 5,266,000 Ibs. 
in September. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Men Return. 

With more miners returning to the 
properties of the southern part of the 
State, the coal strike in Colorado con- 
tinues to disintegrate. The company’s 
official report asserts 72% of the men 
normally employed in their nine regu- 
larly producing mines are now at work. 


Kennecott Subsidiary’s Strike Off. 


A dispatch from Valparaiso says the 
strike at the mines of the Braden Cop- 
per Co., at Rancaqua has been settled; 
8,000 miners had been out. 


Keweenaw Copper to Cash Lumber 
Holdings. 

There is a possibility the company 
will convert some of its extensive tim- 
ber holdings into cash, says a Calumet, 
Mich., dispatch. 

It is understood two projects are un- 
der consideration, one to cut the timber, 
and the other to sell outright. If the 
former plan is adopted, operations will 
be carried on for a long term of years, 
for the tract is large, 20,000 acres. 

With the prospect of a continued 
shortage in the lumber market, the in- 
come would be about $400,000. If the 
land is disposed of in one block, the 
deal would involve $250,000. 

It is unlikely the company will re- 
sume mining operations in the imme- 
diate future. 


Magma to Develop Raymert Property. 


Company has secured an option on 
the estate of the old Raymert Mining 
Co., and has entered into a contract to 
make 8,000 feet of diamond drill holes. 
Roads are being built and location work 
done, and a platform for mine supplies 
has been erected on the Raymert siding 
on the Magma Arizona R. R. In addi- 
tion to the old Raymert holdings of six 
patented claims, Magma has located 
thirty new claims. The old Raymert 
property used to be operated in the old 
days as a silver mine. 


The open work consists of a tunnel 
about 1,000 feet long, with limited cross- 
cuts and a shallow shaft. The property 
is crossed by a big ledge, which shows 
on the surface for 3,000 feet. The val- 
ues are chiefly silver and lead, with a 
slight surface showing of copper. 


Minerals Separating Decision. 


The decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the case of Minerals Separa- 
tion, Ltd., against Butte & Superior 
Mining Co. would seem to indicate that 
all' objections have been eliminated to 
an accounting of the profits which Min- 
eral Separation alleges the mining com- 
pany made by using the former’s so- 
called flotation process with less than 
1% of oil. 
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N. J. Zinc Demand Increasing. 
“Lithopone consumption is increas- 
ing rapidly and new uses for which this 
material is suitable will keep pace with 
any normal increase in production,” 
said Manager Peters of the company. 


North Butte Mining Strikes Ore Body: 

President Linton, of the company, 
following an examination of the prop- 
erties states the work on the 900-foot 
level in the Sarsfield claim has resulted 
in the disclosure of a body of ore aver- 
aging 4% copper with good values in 
silver. A promising ore body has also 
been opened at depth in the Granite 
Mountain mine. 


Pond Creek Coal Earnings. 

Company in the nine months to Sept. 
30, produced 578,096 tons of coal and 
sold 539,305 tons. Earnings for the 
period before depreciation and taxes 
were $246,861. After depreciation and 
taxes a net profit of $91,107 was left, 
equal to 43 cents per share on the 212,- 
920 shares. 

Both production and sales for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 showed increases 
over the two preceding quarters. Out- 
put for the latest three months was 
205,776 tons as compared with 195,391 
in the preceding three months; while 
sales increased from 145,481 tons to 
220,224. 


Shattuck Arizona Production. 
Company produced in Oct., 1919, 157,- 
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.386 Ibs. copper, 770,736 Ibs. lead, 2,020 
-ozs. silver, against 70,412 Ibs. copper, 
690,222 Ibs. lead, and 4,919 ozs. silver in 
‘September. 


Silver King of Arizona Report. 

Professor Peele, head of School of 
‘Mines, Columbia University, New York, 
‘who was connected with this property 
in the eighties, while it was in active 
operation, reports that at the time of 
‘the shut-down a large body of ore ex- 
isted from the 800-foot level downward. 
In Professor Peele’s opinion explora- 
tion work from the bottom of the old 
shaft would quite possibly disclose a 
continuance of the ore chimney. He 
states that the $13,000,000 taken from 
this mine in the early days did not ex- 
haust its possibilities. 


Oil Notes 








Anglo-Amer. Oil Plans English 
Refinery. 
Company is to build a refinery in 
‘England, according to advices from 


London. This step is to be taken be- 
cause present British laws exempt from 
certain tax payments gasoline made in 
England. 


Burknett-Van Cleave New Officers. 

Officers.and directors have been 
elected by the company: F. J. Fulton, 
New York, president of the Ship Con- 
struction and Trading Co., president; 
T. R. T. Orth, Wichita Falls, vice-presi- 
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A Water Power Investment 


6 Per Cent First Mortgage Bonds 


‘Western Maine Power Company 


Strong investment features. 
1. Gross earnings of the company have doubled in the last three 


2. Value of the property is largely in excess of the first mortgage 


3. All franchises of the company are perpetual. 
Price 100 and interest 
Yielding 6% 
Circular and further detailed information on request. 
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Cleave, Wichita Falls, vice-president; 
J. P. N. Treadwell, New York, secre- 
tary; T. M. Johnson, New York, direc- 
tor, and S. Heyser, Wichita Falls, as- 
sistant secretary. 


Cities Fuel & Power Refinancing. 
A syndicate is offering in connection 
with local brokers, $7,500,000 Cities 





dent, treasurer and manager; A. J. Van 
for NOVEMBER 29, 1919 


|Fuel and Power Company three-year 


sinking fund 6% secured notes, dated 
Nov. 1, 1919. These notes are guaran- 
teed as to principal, interest and sinking 
fund payments by Cities Service Com- 
pany and total annual earnings accruing 
to the securities pledged as collateral 
are more than 2% times annual interest 
charges on the notes. The sinking fund 
requires the retirement each month, 
beginning May 1, 1920, through tenders 
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to the trustee, of 1% of the principal 
amount of notes outstanding. 

The present issue of notes is made 
for the purpose of refunding $7,259,000 
of two-year notes remaining out of an 
issue of $10,000,000 notes made Decem- 
ber 1, 1917, pending the more perma- 
nent financing of the companies repre- 
sented by the deposited collateral. The 
new notes are being offered at 96%, 
yielding 7.3%. 


General Petroleum May Increase Stock. 

Directors of the corporation have 
called a meeting for Dec. 19 to consider 
an increase in the common stock from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000. 


Sinclair Cons. New Construction. 


It is expected that company’s pipe 
line from its big refinery on the ship 
channel at Houston, Tex., will be ex- 
tended to the Homer Field, as the line 
when completed is to serve all the Sin- 
clair producing properties in Louisiana. 
Construction work on the line from 
Houston to Mansfield, La., should start 
as soon as material arrives. 

Present plans call for an 8-inch line 
of 226 miles, starting at Houston and 
passing through seven counties in Tex- 
as to Mansfield. 


Simms Pet. Drilling in Homer Field. 
The Simms Petroleum Company, 
which owns 120 acres adjoining the 
Standard Oil’s property on the east and 
south is near the deep sand of the 
Homer Field with its first well and is 
drilling five other wells, offsetting the 
Standard’s property, making six drill- 
ing operations in all in this immediate 
field. The Simms Company has also 
purchased a tank farm site on the 
Queen & Crescent and Alabama & 
Southern railroads, on which it is erect- 
ing steel tank storage with a capacity 
of 500,000 barrels, loading racks, etc. 
The company is also laying 22 miles 
of 6-inch pipe line from its Homer 
properties to the new tank farm. 
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Amer. Safety Razor Earnings. 

Net earnings of the American Safety 
Razor Corp. for the month of October 
amounted to $251,000, exclusive of the 
earnings of the subsidiaries in England 
and Canada. This compares with earn- 
ings of $238,000 in September, in which 
total the earnings of the English and 
Canadian companies were included. 
Safety razor blades marketed in Octo- 
ber numbered 12,500,000, compared with 
9,000,000 in September. 


Brit.-Amer. Dividend Outlook. 


In addition to the report that the 
Board of Directors of British-American 
Chemical will declare an initial quar- 
terly dividend of 2%% on the outstand- 
ing stock, which will probably be pay- 
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able to shareholders some time in the 
early part of the coming year, it is now 
learned that many of the directors favor 
the declaration of a stock dividend of 
10%. While no official announcement 
has been made regarding the dividend, 
it is learned from authoritative sources 
that the earnings are such as to justify 
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the stock being placed on a dividend- | 


paying basis. 


At the present time the capitalization | 


of the company is 200,000 shares of $10) 


par value. 
low when the magnitude of the earnings 
are considered. It is proposed to in- 
crease the caiptalization to 500,000 
shares of $10 par value when the direc- 
tors take action in regard to the stock 
dividend under consideration. 

According to Newman Erb, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the British- 
American Chemical Corp., earnings are 
now running at the rate of about 20% 
on the issued capital. 


Durham Hosiery New Mill. 
Plans for the additional mill for the 
company include a 6-story building. 
This structure will be equipped with 
machinery for knitting silk hosiery. 


Emerson Phono. Demand Unprece- 
dented. 

While shipments for October were 
largest in company’s history, the first 
week in November found the company 
700,000 records behind in its deliveries. 
Demand for its goods, unprecedented, 
owing to increased production of 10- 
inch discs, and greatly improved qual- 
ity, combined with an aggressive adver- 
tising campaign. 


Liberty Nat'l. Increases Stock. 

At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Liberty National Bank it was 
voted to increase the capital stock from 
three to five million dollars, the result 
of which will be to give to the bank a 
capital and surplus of $10,000,000. 

At the same time it was decided to 
increase the number of the board of 
directors from 23 to 30. 


Sub. Boat Contracts Cancelled. 

President Carse of the corporation 
announced that contracts for 32 5,350- 
ton steel ships placed by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corp., with the company 
at Newark have been suspended by the 
Government. Eighteen other shipyards 
building for Government account have 
felt the force of similar action. 

Negotiations over the purchase from 
the Government of the Port Newark 
yard by the corporation are at a stand- 
still following the action of the Ship- 
ping Board in striking 32 ships from the 
150 originally contracted for to be con- 
structed at that yard. The last of the 
118 ships of the present contract will be 
launched next March and it seems like- 
ly the corporation will then restrict 
operations to its Bayonne yard, build- 
ing a new yard there to carry on its 
present business. 


But this is deemed to be too | 
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A Trust Company’s Service 
to You as an Investor 


By LEROY A. MERSHON 


SECRETARY TRUST COMPANY SECTION, AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 





A TRUST COMPANY is re- 

garded by many people as 
principally a banking institution 
while others regard it as an or- 
ganization created primarily to 
perform various functions ordin- 
arily practiced by members of the 
legal profession. There is a sharp 
distinction, however, between the 
services rendered the public by the 
two organizations. 

With the courteous co-operation 
of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, the scope of the trust com- 
pany’s field will be pointed out in 
a series beginning with this issue 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 
with an introductory article written 
by Mr. Leroy A. Mershon, Secre- 
tary of the Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

















LMOST one hundred years ago a 

group of business men in New 

York City established the first 
trust company clothed with legal 
authority to “execute any or all trusts 
in their corporate capacity.” Edward T. 
Perine, in his “Story of the Trust Com- 
panies,” points out, however, that “in 
point of corporate age several state 
banks which have been reorganized as 
trust companies in comparatively recent 
years are nearly as old as America’s 
earliest bank,” which was granted a 
charter in 1781. On August 6, 1822, the 
first public announcement of the new 
company, now the Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company of New York, appeared 
in the Evening Post, as follows: 

“The Farmers Fire Insurance & Loan 
Company. Incorporated with a capital 
of $500,000—Office at No. 34 Wall 
Street, adjoining the Bank of New York 
—open from 9 o’clock A. M. to 
sunset. 

“This Company is now ready to re- 
ceive proposals for insuring property 
of every description against loss or 
damage by fire. The terms will be as 
favorable as those of any other com- 
pany in this city, allowing liberally for 
ee tending to diminish the 
risk, 

“This Company also has power grant- 
ed to them, ‘to receive, take, possess, 
and stand seized of any and all property 
that may be conveyed to them in 
TRUST, and to execute any and all 


such TRUST or TRUSTS in their cor- 
porate capacity and name, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as any 
other TRUSTEE or TRUSTEES 
might or could lawfully do.’ The 
TRUST PROPERTY will be kept, as 
their charter prescribes, wholly sep- 
arate from all other concerns of the 
Company, and cannot, in any event, be 
made liable for its losses or engage- 
ments. Any property so committed to 
them in TRUST, will be invested in 
such manner as the GRANTORS may 
chuse (sic) to direct. 


“The public will readily perceive, that 
the advantage of this Company to 
protect property for the benefit of in- 
fants or others, or to answer any spe- 
cial purposes, either of a public or pri- 
vate nature, are car greater than those 
of individual executors or other trus- 
tees, who are always liable to casual- 
ties, which no fore-sight can guard 
against or prevent; as the numerous and 
frequent applications to the court of 
chancery for filling up of vacancies oc- 
casioned by death, insolvencies, or other 
causes, most incontestably show; and 
the expenses of such proceedings often 
swallow up a great part of the Trust 
Estate. By placing such property in 
the charge of this Company, who have 
continued succession, there can be no 
danger whatever of any such casualties, 
as all such property will be invested 
either at discretion in the most bene- 
ficial manner, for the sole advantage of 
the party conveying the same, or in- 
vested as the party may direct, within 
the strict provisions of any such trust. 

“The Company refer, for further in- 
formation upon this subject, to their 
charter, a copy of which may be had by 
application at the office, where also the 
terms for any trust estate may be 
known.” 

Down through the century the rea- 
sons for a trust company have been 
answered in countless ways through the 
printed as well as spoken word, al- 
though the principal arguments ad- 
vanced have, like the announcement of 
a century ago, chiefly centred around 
the following points: 

A trust company does not die. Per- 
petual existence of the trustee is of pri- 
mary importance to the creator of a 
trust although not all trusts are of long 
duration. It is true, however, that loss 
to those interested has frequently re- 
sulted from the death of an individual 
acting in a trust capacity. 

Sickness is another element which 
need not enter into consideration in 
naming a trust company as executor or 
trustee. The work of administering a 
trust is so completely organized that 
the absence of one, or several, officers 
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or employees charged with the details 
of handling this particular branch of 
the business does not in any manner 
jeopardize the interests of the trust. 

The collective knowledge and experi- 
ence of the officers and investment com- 
mittees for judging and choosing in- 
vestments, together with the imper- 
sonal manner in which such investments 
are selected assures a safeguard that it 
is difficult to obtain in the one mind or 
individual trustee. 

Dishonesty, through which trusts for- 
merly suffered, does not have to be 
taken into consideration in naming a 
corporate fiduciary which is authorized 
and safeguarded by law to handle this 
class of business. 

Because of the large volume of busi- 
ness done, many economies are effected 
in the management of estates, which are 
not possible for an individual to obtain, 
who is appointed in this capacity. 

Ample funds, together with the high- 
est type of business ability are fre- 


quently needed in the protection of an 
estate—an individual cannot command 
the protection afforded through the cap- 
ital and surplus of the corporate fidu- 
ciary. 

Accuracy in keeping accounts and the 
absence of carelessness, which is often- 
times more to be dreaded than dishon- 
esty, are acknowledged parts of the busi- 
ness of these institutions. 

From the cradle to the grave these 
institutions undertake and assume 
charge of the individual, protect and 
direct the child, assist and support in 
middle life, and finally arrange the mul- 
titude of details incident upon the death 
of the client, and then assume charge 
of the property known as the “estate.” 

The different kinds of trusts; how a 
corporate fiduciary administers an es- 
tate; what economies it effects; how it 
safeguards the property of the living 
and the dead; and concrete examples of 
service performed, as well as the func- 
tions of the banking corporate trusts 





Gentlemen: 


years. 





Leetonia, Ohio, Nov. 3, 1919. 
The Magazine of Wall Street, 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Your esteemed favor of the 29th 
ult. is received, and contents noted. 

I hope you will win your strike. 

I am willing to wait for the 
magazine if it takes three months or three 
Yours truly, 


We. D. McK. 








and other collateral departments, will 
appear in articles in THe MAGAZINE OF 
Wa tt Street in the coming months. 


EASTMAN 
KODAK 


Average dividends 
on the Common Stock 
for 10 years 42% 











Circular on request. 


Stone, Prosser & Doty 


Investment Securities 
52 William Street, New York 


Telephone, Hanover 7733. 


























| Mark A. Noble Theodore C. Corwin | 


NOBLE & CORWIN 


25 Broad Street, New York 


Bank, Trust Company 


and Insurance Stocks 


Table of current statistics 
sent upon request 


Telephone i111 Broad 




















securities. 


investments. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


E. specialize in Government bonds and other investmen: 
This firm was founded in 1865 and we have 
always endeavored to recommend to our clients conservative 
As members of the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges we are prepared to execute orders for the purchase 
or sale of securities on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several issues of desirable 
investment securities will be sent on request. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


115 Devonshivxe St. 
Boston 


a7 WallStreet 
New Yow 
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Mobilize 


Your Savings 


High-grade dividend pay- 
ing securities of American 
Industries are being pur- 
chased now by far-seeing 
investors. 


Take advantage of our 
partial payment plan 
which places the best 
stocks and bonds within 
easy reach of all. 


Write for Booklet S-12 


(isHoim &@apman 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway New York 











For | 
Satisfactory 
Investment 


Preferred Stocks 


Send for our list of seasoned 
issues with long dividend 
vecord and ample margin of 
earnings. 


MacQuoid & Coady 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Bankers Trust Bldg., N. Y. 
14 Wall St. Tel. Rector 9970 














Important Dividend 
Announcements 











To obtain a dividend directly from a eom- 
pany, the steck must be transferred into the 
ewner’s hame befere the date ef the clesing ef 
the eompany’s books. 

Paid te 
Ann. Amount Holders Pay- 
Rate Name Declared asof able 

6% Amer Cot Oil, p... 3 @8S 11-13 12-1 

4% Amer Cot Oil, c... 1 @Q 11-13 12-1 

3% Amer Linseed, c... a%%Q 12-1 12-16 
12% Am Radiator, c... 3 %Q 12-22 12-381 

7% Am Sm & Ref, p.. 1%%Q 11-17 12-1 

4% Am Sm & Ref, c.. 1 %Q 11-28 12-15 

5% Am Tel & Cable... 1%%Q 11-29 18-1 

Am Tobacco, c.... 56 %@@Q 11-16 12-1 
Anaconda Copper..$1 Q 10-18 11-24 
Assoc Drygds, Istp 1%%Q 11-1 12-1 

% Assoc Drygds, 24 p1%%Q 11-1 12-1 
cATESF,C 10-31 12-1 
Atlantic Refining.. 11-24 12-15 
Atlas Powder, c... 3 11-29 12-10 
Bordens Con M, p. 1%%@Q 12-1 12-15 
Bklyn Edison %Q 11-20 12-1 
Brown Shoe, c.... 1%%Q 11-20 12-1 
Buckeye Pipe Line.$2 Q 11-22 12-15 
12-1 12-31 
11-15 12-1 
11-15 12-1 
11-15 12-1 
11-156 12-1 


~ Cities Serv, p 
Cities Serv, c 
Cities Serv, c ext..el 
C Serv, c bkrs sh.gg651.4c 
—Special mtg. Nov, 17. 
Clev & Pts, reg gtd.87%cQ 
Cl & Pts, spec gtd..50c¢ Q 
Com Swift Intl.... 8 %8 


11-16 
11-10 
11- 8 
11-12 
11-15 


12-1 
12-1 
12-20 
12-15 
12-1 
12- 1 12-15 
11-26 12-20 


Cosden & Co, p.... 8%c Q 
. Cumberld Pipe L..$12 
Del & Hudson....ss24%%Q 
Detroit United Ry..$2 Q 11-15 12-1 
Diamond Match... 2 %@Q 11-29 12-15 
East Steel, Ist p.. 1%%Q 12-1 12-156 
East Steel, 2d p... 1%%Q 12-1 12-16 
Gen Asphalt, p.... 1%%Q 11-24 12-1 
~ Gen Chem, c 2 %@Q 11-20 12-1 
7™% Gen Cigar, p 1% %Q 
7% Gen Petroleum, p. 1% %Q 
12% Gen Petroleum, c. 1 @M 
6% Harb-W Refrac,c. 1%%Q 
7% ll Central 
8% Inland Steel 
7% Intl Harvester, p.. 
$4 Lehigh Coal & N.. 
12% Lig & Mey Tob, c. 3 %®Q 
4% Mass Gas Co, p.... 2 %8 
7% May Dept Stores, c 1% %Q 
$1.20 Middle States Oil.el@e M 
--++ Middle St O, ext..e18 % 
7% Moline Plow, istp. 1%%Q 
6% Moline Plow, 24 p. 1%%Q 
$3 National Acme ...75¢ Q 
7% Natl Clik & Suit, p. 1% %Q 
7% Natl En & St, p... 1% %Q 
6% Natl En & St, c... 1%%Q 
7% National Lead, p.. 1% %Q 
8% Niles - Bement - 
Pond, 
7% Nor & West, c...881%%Q 
6% North. Ohio Blect, p 1%Q 11-18 
$4 Ohio Cities Gas, c..$1 Q 11-16 
$3 11-1 
1% 11-30 
$2 Pitts. Brew, c... 12- 1 
8% Pittsb Plate Glass.c 2 %Q 12-16 
7% Pitts Steel, p 1%%Q 11-15 
6% Pitts & W Va, p.. 1%%Q 11-3 
$7 Pres St Car, p...$1.75 Q 11-65 
$8 Pres St Car, c....$2 Q 11-12 
6% Quaker Oats, p.... 1%%Q 11-1 
$2 Read. Co, Ist p..60c Q 11-25 
$1 St Joseph Lead..25c Q 12-8 
7% Sav Arms, ist p.. 1%%Q 11-30 
6% Sav Arms, 2d p.. 1%%Q 11-30 
6% Sav Arms, c 11-30 


11-15 12-1 
11-15 12-1 
11-20 12-1 
11-10 12-1 
11-10 12-1 
11-10 12-1 
10-31 
11-17 1 
11-15 1 
11-17 
11-20 
11-20 
11-17 
11-17 
11-15 
11-21 
12-11 
11-16 
11-21 


12-1 
11-29 








THE {4 POINTS 


FOR INVESTORS 


JFOURTEEN valu- 
able 
for the seasoned in- 


suggestions 


vestor or the one with 
little 
perience. 


investment ex- 


Available upon request 
for N-22 


ZDNVo/ 
, COmpany 


2zvesiment Undeingilers 
@70. Broadway Vew York 














Invest{Safely at 
Seven j Per} Cent 
Tristate Baking Co., Inc. 


Ist Mortgage 7% Gold 
Bonds 


Payable 1921 to 1931 


. . .$425,000 
..+- 905,000 


Amount Issued 
Total Assets 


Earnings over five and 
one-half times interest 
charges. 


Company operates mod- 
ern baking plants in 
Detroit and Flint, Michi- 
gan, and Toledo and 
Akron, Ohio. 


Circular upon request 
Price Par and Interest 
Yielding 7% 


NICOL-FORD & CO., Ine. 


Ford Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Ajax Oil Company 


Earning—About $60,000 for 
month of October. 


Production—A bout 6,000 
barrels daily 
Capacity, 1,000 
barrels now be- 
ing delivered 
daily. 
Leases—Burkburnett north- 
west extension. 
Ranger field and 
Louisiana. 


Dividends—Rate of 12% 
per annum, pay- 
able 1% month- 


ly. 
Price to net about 11% 


Send for Circular A M IV 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 





























We have published a revised 


edition of our Circular on 


The Book Value of 
US. Steel Common 


This revised edition contains 
the official stenographic re- 
port of Judge Gary’s state- 
ment of the value of the 
plants of the Corporation. 


Copies on request. 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

34 PINE STREET 
Direct Wires to our Offices in 

Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 


for NOVEMBER 29, 1919 


NEW YORK | 





Paid to 
Amount Holders Pay- 
Name Declared asof able 
Stand Mill, 1%%Q 11-18 11-29 
Stand Mill, c.... 2 %Q 11-18 11-29 
Stand Oil of Cal.. 2%%Q 11-15 12-15 
.. Stand Oil of Cal, ext 1 % 11-15 12-16 
@ Stand Oil of Ind.. 3 %Q 11-17 12-16 
St Oil of Ind ext3 %& 11-17 12-16 
Stand Oil of Kans 3 %Q 11-29 12-15 
. St Oll of Kanex.. 3 %& 11-29 12-16 
* Stand Oil of Neb..10 %S 11-20 12-20 
© Stand Oil of N Y.. 4 %Q 11-21 12-16 
~ Stu.ebaker Corp, p 1%%Q 11-28 12-1 
® Studebaker Corp, c 1% %Q_ 11-28 1 
. Studeb Corp, c ext 24% 11-28 
United Drug, 24 p 1%%Q 11-15 
© USCtIrP& F,p1%%Q 12-1 
U 8S Steel, 1% %Q 11-3 
® U 8 Steel, 6%Q 12-1 
Vacuum Oil os 11-1 
© White (J. 
Co, 11-15 
12-16 
8% 11-10 
a —lInitial dividend. 
e—Payable in commen stock. 
eg—tIncludes regular monthly %% cash @ivi- 
dends and cash proceeds from sale of 
stock dividends due on Bankers Shares. 


ss—Subject te the approval of the Director 
Geueral ot Railroads. N Y Stock Exchange 
ruled stock does not sell ex-div on stoek 
ef record date. 


ux—Payable in Literty Loan bends. 








ARE YOU A CAPITALIST? 
YOU ARE ONE IF—— 


You Have Money in a Savings Bank, 

Own a Liberty Bond, Or Have a Life- 

Insurance Policy — Small Investors, 

Whose Capital Exceeds That of Few 

Rich Men, Do Not Realize Their Posi- 
tion 

“A picture has been framed in the pub- 
lic mind of an overfed old fellow with a 
silk hat, a fancy vest and a fat cigar. 
The cartoonists have created him. One 
day he is labeled “Capital” and on the 
next “Employer.” 

“As a matter of fact, every man and 
woman is a capitalist who has a dollar 
in the bank or owns the smallest secur- 
ity. A true caricature of the capitalist 
would be a composite picture of every 
industrious and thrifty American. The 
combined savings of the millions of prov- 
ident workers is a vaster capital than the 
great fortunes of the few. 

“Just as the banker is the agent for the 
small investor and depositor, so is the 
employer the agent and trustee of the 
banker and stockholder in the active man- 
agement of the business in which these 
accumulated funds are invested, To-day 
the employer is all that stands between 
the savings of the nation and the hand 
of radical labor. 

“If we are to have a show-down in 
this country the small property owner— 
who as a class is our most important 
capitalist—must be reckoned with. He 
has hitherto been silent. The program 
of the American Federation of Labor 
promises to destroy him. Is it to be 
imagined that he will sit supinely by 
while the wrecking goes on? 

—Letter to N. Y. Tribune. 








The Dollar’s 
Buying Power 


is today only about half 
what it was two years 
ago. It will increase in 
value when commodity 
prices become lower. 


By purchasing bonds at 
the present very low lev- 
els you really buy future 
dollars at today’s prices. 


We have prepared a list 
of high-class bonds as 
suggestions for invest- 
ments which we shall be 
glad to send on request. 


HERRICK & BENNETT 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 51 East 42d St. 


It is generally 
admitted that 
the 6% Pre- 
ferred Stock of 
the Electric 
Bond & Share 
Company is one 
of the strongest 
and best invest- 
ment preferred 
stocks on the 
market. 


For information 
about this secur- 
ity send for Cir- 
cular No. W-10. 


Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 

25 Nassau Street 
Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit St. Louis 
UPTOWN OFFICE 


Especially for Women Investors 
7 East 44th St. 


New York 


Chicago 
Buffalo 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 














Specializing on Reports, Inspections, 
Appraisals and Management of 
Petroleum and Mining 


Properties 


CHARLES A. GUENTHER 


ASSOCIATE DETROIT 
ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


Consulting Engineer and Organizer 
of Petroleum Industries 


GENERAL OFFICES 


HYLTON BLDG. DOUGLAS,WY 0 


BRANCHES 
Denver Offices: 420 Century Building 
Chicago Offices: 412 Harris Trust Bldg. 
New York Offices: Room 808, 60 Wall St 


Correspondence invited relative to: Production. 
Royalties, Oil and Gas Leases, Drilling Equipment, 
Supervision of Operations, Mines and Minerals 
Geological Reports, Surveying and Validations in 
the leading Oil Fields of Wyoming, Kansas and Texas 

















At Ati’ Li Limb manufacturer, possessing patents whic 
revolutionize the apene art by manufacturing legs on stoc 


= fue | 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 








THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 


The Board of Directors of The American 
Cotton Oil Company, on November 6, 1919, 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent upon the Preferred Stock, and a 
quarterly dividend of one per cent upon 
the Common Stock of the Company, both 
payable December 1, 1919, at the Banking 
House of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 69 Cedar 
Street, New York City, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, Thursday, 
November 13, 1919. 

For the purpose of the payment of these 
dividends and the holding of the Annual 
Meeting of Stockholders, the Stock Trans- 
fer Books will close at 3 p. m. on Novem- 
ber 13, 1919, and re-open at 10 a. m., 
December 6, 1919. 

RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 





THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
65 Broadway, New York City. 
November 6, 1919. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the American Cotton Oil Company will be held 
at the principal office of the Company, the Re- 
finery near Guttenberg, Hudson County, New 
Jersey, on Thursday, the 4th day of December, 
1919, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of 
electing Directors, and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come 
before the meeting. 

The Preferred and Common Stock Transfer 
Books will be closed on Thursday, the 13th 
day of November, 1919, at 3 o’clock P. M., and 
will remain closed until Friday, the 6th day 
of December, 1919, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 














_, Office of 
Federal Mining and Smelting Company 
120 Broadway, New York City, November 14, 1919. 
A dividend of one-half of one (4%) per cent 
on the preferred stock of this Company has to- 
day been declared, payable December 15, 1919, to 
stoct holders of record at the close of business on 
November 25th, 1919. 
M. A. SHEPHERD, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Thursday, January 15, 1920, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
em Saturday, December 20, 1919. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





p=——=HENRY BROS. & C0.—, 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


We invite your inquiry on 
The Securities of the 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. 


Celluloid Company 
Singer Manufacturing Co. 


JOHN M. MILLER 
RESIDENT PARTNER 


790 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
New York Office: 71 Broadway 





























COTTON AND PEANUT LAND 


2440 acres unimproved land near a good town 
in South Alabama. It is upland, with long broad 
slopes for natural drainage, and is a choice tract 
of land. Itis practically two miles squ re, and 
could easily be converted into a 75 horse farm 
with little expense. We are offering this at a 
bargain, and if it interests you, write for de- 
scriptive circular. 


SOUTH ALA. LAND & IMPROVEMRNT CO. 
Troy, Alabama, 





TOLEDO, OHIO ——— 
=. We invite your inguiry on™” 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass 


Common and Preferred 





Toledo Machine & Tool Stock 


Address Department M-20 


SECOR & BELL 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ARDNER BLDG. TOLEDO, 0. 





PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders 
understood the advantage de- 
rived from the use of PUTS & 
CALLS, they would familiarize 
themselves with their operation 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unforeseen 
happenings. 

The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence Invited 


GEO. W. BUTLER 
Specialist in 
Puts & Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 

















U. S. Steel Common 


I have prepared a little chart covering 
the fluctuations in this stock from Oc- 
tober 15, 1917, to September 13, 1918. 
Puts and Calls closed out for my clients 
during 1918 returned them from $721 to 
$4,730 Net Profit over their cost price. 
Similar opportunities, if not better, ex- 
pected in the coming year. 

Puts and Calls enable you on a small 
cash outlay to take advantage of the 
fluctuations either way with your cost 
and risk at all times limited to the 
dollar while profits are unlimited or all 
that a rise or a decline in a stock 
permits. 


OUT of TOWN CUSTOMERS 


My out of town customers who are not 
in touch with the market are able tc 
take advantage of the fluctuations with 
Puts and Calls just as though they were 
in my office. So can you. My private 
telegraph code enables you to do this. 
Write for Booklet M-W, it explains how 
they operate. Price list and a copy of 
the above chart will be included. 


WM. H. HERBST 
Dealer in Puts and Calls 
Endorsed by Members of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 


20 Broad Street, New York City 
Tel. 1007 Rector Estab. since 1898 
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IMPORTANT GUOKS FOR EVERY INVESTOR 


Those interested in successful investing must first lay a sound foundation for a thorough under- 
standing of the basic principles involved. Correct knowledge will make it possible to select invest- 


ments wisely. 


Men who have spent their lives in the practice of finance and investment have given to us the 


benefit of their experience in the books mentioned below. 


It is to meet the demand for practical, 


sound, common sense literature on investment that these books have been published. 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





A FOUNDATION 


Financial Statements Made Plain— 
by E. A. Saliers. 


A conservative book giving a solid 
foundation for the analysis of finan- 
cial statements. (Price $1.06.) 


How to Read the Financial Page— 
by Scribner Browne. 


Correct interpretation of the finan- 
cial page in the daily newspapers. 
(Price $1.06.) 


Machinery of Wall Street—by 
G. C. Selden. 


Why Wall Street exists—how it 
works—what it accomplishes. 
(Price $1.06.) 


What Every Investor Ought to 
Know—by Robert L. Smitley. 


A handy volume answering hun- 
dreds of questions on every form of 
investment. (Price $1.06.) 


A Century of Prices—by Ex-Sena- 
tor Theo. E. Burton and G. C. 
Selden. 


An examination of economic and 
financial conditions as reflected in 
prices, and money rates during the 
past 100 years, with a view to estab- 
lishing general principles which may 
aid in interpreting the present and 
future. (Price $2.10.) 





INVESTMENT 


How to Select Investments—by 
Several Authors. 


A work on the art of selecting 
good investments, which is a sympo- 
sium of the best ideas of five men 
who have made a life study of sound 
investing. (Price $1.06.) 


Investing for Profit—by G. C. 
Selden. 


This book gives the reader a sound 
practical common sense knowledge of 
the fundamentals involved. 


(Price $1.06.) 


You and Your Broker—by Robert 
L. Smitley. 


Your duties and rights as a cus- 
tomer. His obligations to you as 
agent. A hand-book for investors 
and speculators which explains the 
terms and methods of brokerage. 

(Price $1.06.) 


Tidal Swings of the Stock Market 
—by Scribner Browne. 


The Rise and Fall of the market 
as a whole is dependent on the cer- 
tain general laws outlined in this 
book. (Price $1.06.) 


Bond Yields at a Glance—by G. C. 
Selden. 


Seven simple diagrams which show 
instantly the yield to maturity of any 
bond from 1 to 100 years maturity 
and from 3 to 10 per cent. income 
basis. (Price $1.04.) 





SPECULATION 


Fourteen Methods of Operating in 
the Stock Market. 


The rules and methods used by 
most successful traders and investors. 
(Price $1.06.) 


Practical Points on Stock Trading 
by Scribner Browne 


Stock trading for profit is indicated 
in a practical common sense way. 
A book of special service to traders 
who watch the market, thru the news- 
papers daily, but who have not the 
time to follow the tape of frequent 
brokerage houses. (Price $2.10.) 


Psychology of the Stock Market— 
by G. C. Selden. 


A study of the science of the mar- 
ket and its operations. 
(Price $1.06.) 


Studies in Tape Reading—by Rich- 
ard D. Wyckoff. 


Why the ticker tape is a better 
guide than the news or fundamentals. 
The only book published on this 
subject. Leather-bound. 

(Price $3.10.) 


Trading in Wheat—by Arthur Prill. 


This book is founded on the theory 
that wheat success depends upon your 
knowledge of past price changes and 
your judgment of future price move- 
ments. (Price $1.06.) 





ORDER FORM 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me books checked above for which I enclose $. 
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Recent Books in Brief 
Reviews 


Industrial Mexico (1919 Facts and 
Figures)—by P. Harvey Middleton. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. For sale by 
the Magazine of Wall Street. 

In detailing present-day conditions 
and trade opportunities in Mexico, 
opinions, impressions, theories can 
be had from anyone. The actual 
facts and figures, on which business 
can be planned, can only be given 
after investigation of the ground by 
a man qualined to see and find out. 
Mr. Middleton is such a man, know- 
ing, as he does, Mexico from the 
Texas border to Yucatan. 

Business conditions are so improved 
that, as Mr. Middleton shows, $100,- 
000,000 in trade, with many other 
hundreds of millions to come, is 
awaiting the men who will go after 
it. Some of the chapters of the book 
are devoted to: 

The Mexican Oil Industry; What 
Mexico Needs; Mining in Mexico; 
Agriculture in Mexico; Mexico 
Sugar and Coffee; Mexican Timber; 
Manufacturing in Mexico; Newspa- 
gore and Magazines; Railways in 

exico; Shipping Facilities; Mexi- 
can Constitution and Its Effect 
Upon Foreign Investments. 

Over fifty pages of this 270-page book 
are devoted exclusively to credit 
and banking and the national debt 
of Mexico. This is especially well 
written and will be found of great 
value to the business man and finan- 
cier. Banking credits, the sales 
terms of American forces trading 
with Mexico, the new banking law, 
various items of the national debt, 
its unpaid interest, also the railway 
debt and the report of the National 
Bankers Committee, which was or- 
ganized for the protection of inter- 
ests and holdings of Mexican Gov- 
ernment, railways and industrial se- 
curities are all included. Mr. J. P. 
Morgan is chairman of this National 
Bankers Committee, which includes 
such men as Charles H. Sabin, pres- 
ident of the Guaranty Trust Com- 

any, N. Y.; Mortimer L. Schiff of 

uhn, Loeb Co., N. Y.; Sir Claren- 
don Hyde of S. Pearson & Sons, 
London, and Georges Heine, direc- 
tor of the Banque de !’Union Pari- 
sienne, France. Their point of view 
is worth reading. 


OW to Analyze Industrial Securi- 

ties—by Clinton Colliver, M. C. S. 
Price $2.60 postpaid. For sale by the 
Magazine of Wall Street. 

As the author indicates in his preface, 
this book has been written for those 
who have taken care of the pennies to 
have found their dollars under constant 


siege by deceptive “opportunity.” 

It was in response to the continuous 
demand for an up-to-date work on the 
analysis of the industrial securities that 
the original edition was revised and en- 
larged and brought out in this new sec- 
ond edition just off press. 

The book is written in a clear style 
and is especially valuable in its presen- 
tation of the methods of analysis and 
the use of concrete illustrations taken 
from well-known corporations. 
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Did You Hold Any Of These Stocks? 


OSSES sustained by some of the leading industrials 
in the recent collapse ranged from 34 to over 100 
points, compared with their recent high, as follows: 


Loss in 
Points 


General Motors 

Mexican Petroleum 

Chandler 51% 
Kelley-Springfield 34 
Pan-American Petroleum 36 
Republican Iron & Steel 39Y% 
Crucible Steel 52 


For some time previous to this disastrous break our Invest- 
ment Letter clients were advised to confine their holdings to a 
more conservative class of issues and to avoid the highly inflated 
specialties. 


When the collapse came the more conservative stocks which 
we had suggested declined but little or in some cases not at all. 


In periods of excited speculation, the advice what not to buy 
is often even more valuable than suggestions as to what may be 
bought with reasonable safety. 


There are still many uncertainties ahead of the markets. Our 
Investment Letter Service is an invaluable aid to the investor’s 
judgment and keeps him adequately informed as to both under- 
lying and technical conditions. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. Just fill out the coupon 
below. 


What the Service Comprises 


The Investment Letter Service is issued by our Analytical Service Bureau and 
includes: 

(1) A regular weekly letter issued every Friday, including a special analysis of 
one or more securities, usually those which we consider especially attractive at 
the time. 

(2) Special letters issued the day important changes occur. 

(3) Suggestions in regard to your present holdings. 

(4) Personal answers to inquiries regarding securities in which you may be 
interested. 

The cost of this new service has been placed so low that no one in any way 
interested in security markets can afford to be without it. 

Fill out coupon below and we will be glad to send you a sample of the 
Investment Letter and our new Booklet showing how it will help YOU to increase 
both your income and your profits. 














FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City: 
Send me sample of your new Investment Letter and Bocklet describing your 
new “Investment Letter Service”—without obligation on my part, expressed or 
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Ask for 
Booklet and 
Impressive 
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Leaders of’ Business 
are Lovers of’ Quiet 


The office of a great executive is an in- 


spiring place. 


No noise—no confusion. You begin to 
understand why this man is called a clear 
thinker. 


His office may be large and spacious. Yours 
may be small and crowded. But you, too, 


can enjoy that same glorious quiet. 


The Noiseless Typewriter is just as welcome 
to the man who employs one stenoyrapher 


as to the man who employs fifty. 


” NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 
Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Harvey Crude Oil Co. 


Producers of High Grade Crude Oil in many of the largest and 
longest lived parts of 


Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 


Organization, Etc. 


Delaware Corporation, $3,000,000, all common stock. No Bonds. 
No Promotion Stock. : 


Properties. 
Oil and Gas leases and owns in fee over 10,000 acres of producing 
and potential oil lands in the Parker and Chatauqua fields of Kansas, 


Nowata, Bartlesville, Osage, Ochelata, Boynton, Bald Hill, Red Fork 
and the new Beggs fields of Oklahoma and Northwest Extension 


Burkburnett, Texas. 


Production. 
Over 200 producing oil wells; over 2,000 barrels daily production 
NOT INCLUDING a New Gusher at 500 to 1000 barrels per day 
recently brought in at BEGGS. 


Development. 
Six wells drilling at this time as follows: 2 at Beggs; 2 in Osage; 
1 at Bald Hill; 1 at Red Fork; 3 additional wells to be started in the 
new New Beggs District at once. 


Earnings and Dividends. 

Net earnings over $1,000,000 annually, dividends 5 to 10 per cent 
quarterly. Last quarter, terminating Sept. 30th, 1919, was 7 per 
cent CASH DIVIDEND. Original Company operated and organized 
by same group, which company was recently absorbed by Harvey 
Crude, has returned up to this time, cash dividends of 96 per cent 
on the price at which the stock was originally sold and is generally 
offered. 


Management. 


Harvey Crude Oil Company is operated and managed by suc- 
cessful oil men who are exclusively engaged and have had actual 
experience in drilling, producing and operating oil properties. 


CURRIER & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


ROAM ORR, Kees 

















| Help us to start him right! 


A Christmas 


suggestion 
from a 
subscriber 


“| was just thinking that | 
don't know of a better 
Christmas present that a 
fellow could give some of 
his investing friends, who 
are not already subscrib- 
ers, than an annual sub- 
scription to your magazine, 
because if he uses his 
head in connection with 
what you present, he ought 
to develop that Christmas 
present into a substantial 
sum.” 


W. F.R. S. GI. Co., 
Cincinnati. O. 


BOTH 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
lyear - - - - = $6.00 
Financial Independence at 
] Fifty; new, cloth bound, 


225 pages - - - -_ $2.00 
Total Value, $8.00 


for $7 


for NOVEMBER 29, 1919 


OU are doubtless acquainted with one young man with the 
Y responsibility of investing his first $500 or $1,000. 

Help to start him nght. 

This is a critical time in his career. Mistakes in judgment now 
may n.ean loss of all his savings and, what is worse, put him back 
several years m his business development. 

It is true that young men are not born with sound judgment and 
broad vision, but they can acquire both by the study of sound 
principles of investment and by getting full and unbiased facts first. 

Beginning with the first issue of the new size, November 29th, 
THe Macazine OF WALL STREET will publish the first of a 
remarkable series of educational articles 


For the young man with his first $500 and up 


Reading this series of articles will be a 
liberal education to the young man who 
seeks to know more about the art of in- 
vestment and accunaulation. 

It will cover all phases of investment 
and the practical application of tested 
principles, such as 

How to judge securities and determine values. 


Insurance—the importance of various types 
in building your future income. 

Real Estate as applied to the building and 
financing of the bome. 

Your relations with the banker, etc. 


That the value of this series is gener- 
ally cecognized and is being looked for- 
ward to with keen interest is shown by 
the many subscriptions we have received 
from colleges for classes in economics 
and practical finance. 

It will prove equally helpful to the 
experienced and inexperienced investor 
because of the timely and definite char- 
acter of its treatment and the ‘mass of in- 
formation not usually found in boo':s. 

It will show the practical every-day 
working out of many of the theories in 


The New Book—‘ Financial Independence at 50” 


This new book, by Victor De Villiers, is reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in 


The Magazine of Wall Street in the early part of 1919. 


It takes up each successive step in the 


accumulation and investment of surplus funds and will be found particularly helpful reading in connec- 
tion with the new series of articles on “ Building Your Future Income” now running in the magazine. 


By special arrangement with the Book Department of The Magazine of Wall Street, we can offer a 


special Christmas combination of the book and the magazine at a 


saving of 50% on the price of the book 


The ideal Christmas gift—the book and magazine 


Make this a definitely helpful Christmas to at least one young man of your 


acquaintance. 


A single idea may make or save him hundreds of dollars. 


Send $6.00 for the next 26 issues or $7.00 for a combination of the 
magazine and the new book. “Financial Independence at Fifty.” 


2 
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Alddress .. 


Position 


ee eee ee eens MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


She MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York City 


$6.00 for one year's subscription with full privileges of the Investors’ 
I enclose 


Personal Inquiry Service. 


$7.00 for one year's subscription with full privileges of Investors’ P. 1 
Inquiry Service and the book “Financial iedavandenss: 4 so" 
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An Investment that Pays Dividends 
In Time and Money 





to demonstrate to you on your desk 
why the Dictograph is a good invest- 
ment for you—how it can save time and 
money in your business—how it is already 
saving time and money for more than fifty 


L« us have ten minutes of your time 


thousand busy executives—for Bankers, 
Brokers, Railroad Officials, Oil Kings, Steel 
Men and Big Manufacturers the country 
over. The Dictograph System of Interior 
Telephones is the quickest, most efficient 
means of intercommunication ever devised 
—it is instant. 


There is no operator, no ear piece, no 
mouthpiece, no “busy wire,” no interrup- 
tions—you simply sit at your desk, throw 
up a key and talk. 

By the marvelous sound-transmitting prin- 
ciple of the Dictograph your voice is carried 
to any Dictographed department in your 
organization and your answer brought back 
as clearly and distinctly as if the party called 
were sitting at your side. And you can talk 
to one man or get half a dozen in on a con- 
ference—withoui caiiing a singie man from 
his desk. 


Dictograph 


System of Interior Telephones 





Ask any of the following 


Ask any of the following 





users of the Dictograph: 
Bond & Goodwin...Boston, Mass. 
Simon Borg & Co..New York. N.Y 
Borton & Borton....Cleveland, O. 
Brown Bros. & Co.New York, N.Y. 
John Burnham & Co 
Bryant, Dunn & Co.Montreal,Can. 
Carlisle, Mellick&Co.,NewYork,N.Y 
DeCoppet & Doremus,NewYork,N.Y 
L. D. Drewry & Co..Cincinnati, O. 
Estabrook & Co....Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Cc. Simpson Garland Co 
Montreal, Can. 
Robert Garret & Co. Baltimore,Md. 
Hambleton & Co..Baltimore, Md. 
Hayden, Stone&Co., New York, N. Y. 








I would like a demonstration o” 
just how much actual time that 
can be translated into actual 
money the Dictograph will save 
in my business, and will give you 
10 minutes. An Essay on Ef- 
ficiency will be mailed on request 





users of the Dictograph: 
Lee, Higginson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Meinrath Brokerage Co 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Bugene Meyer, Jr. & 

New York, N. Y. 


Pynchon & Company, NewYork, N.Y. 
Sage & Allen....Stamford, Conn. 
Sutro Bros. & Co..New York, N. Y. 
B. W. Wagner Co....Chicago, Ill. 
J. F. Wild Co..Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. & W. Seligman & Co 


Halsey Stuart & Co 











DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION, ©. #. LEHMAN, President 


(Successors to General Acoustic Company) 


1362 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
Branch Offices and Service Stations In All Principal Cities 
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